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Objects. 

" To provide a place of meeting for all Gentlemen connected 
with the Colonies and British India, and others taking an interest 
in Colonial and Indian affairs ; to establish a Beading Boom and 
Library, in which recent and authentic intelligence upon Colonial 
and Indian subjects may be constantly available, and a Museum for 
the collection and exhibition of Colonial and Indian productions ; 
to facilitate interchange of experiences amongst persons represent- 
ing all the Dependencies of Great Britain ; to afford opportunities 
for the reading of Papers, and for holding Discussions upon Colonial 
and Indian subjects generally; and to undertake scientific, literary, 
and statistical investigations in connection with the British Empire. 
But no Paper shall be read, or any Discussion be permitted to take 
place, tending to give to the Institute a party character." (Bule I.) 

Membership. 

There are two classes of Fellows, Besident and Non-Besident, 
both elected by the Council on the nomination of any two Fellows. 
The former pay an entrance-fee of £8, and an Annual Subscription 
of £2 ; the latter £1 Is. a year, and no entrance-fee. Besident 
Fellows can become Life Members on payment of £20, and Non- 
Besident Fellows on payment of £10. 

Privileges of Fellows. 

Use of Booms, Papers, and Library. All Fellows, whether 
residing in England or the Colonies, have the Annual Volume of 
the Proceedings of the Institute forwarded to them. 

The support of all British subjects, whether residing in the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies — for the Institute is intended for 
both — is earnestly desired in promoting the great objects of extend- 
ing knowledge respecting the various portions of the Empire, and 
in promoting the cause of its permanent unity. Contributions to 
the Library will bo thankfully received. 

Frederick Young, Hon. Sec. 
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1877 Herring, Rev. A. Styleman, B.A., 45, Colebrooke Row, N. 
1876 Hill, Rev. John G. H., M.A., 2, St. Katherine's, Regent's Park, 
N.W., and Quarley Rectory, Andover, Hants, 

1869 Hill, John S., 82, Great St. Helen's, E.C. 

1868 Hjncks, Captain A. S., Junior United Service Club, S.W. 

1872 Hodgson, Arthur, Clopton, Stratford-on-Avon, and Windham Club, 
St. James's Square, S.W. 

1874 tHooG, Quintin, 6, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, S.W. 

1875 Hollings, H. de B., M.A., New University Club, St. James's Street, 

S.W. 

1869 Houghton, Lord, M.A., D.C.L., Travellers' Club, Pali Mall, S.W. 

1876 IHoustoun, G. L., Johnstone Castle, Johnstone, Renfrewshire, N.B. 
1869 Irwin, J. V. H., 5, Alpha Place, Regent's Park, N.W. 

1877 Isaacs, Michal Babel, 85, Leinster Square, Bayswater, W. 
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.869 Jameson, Hugh, Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

872 Jamieson, T. Bushby, Windham Club, St. James's Square, S.W. 

874 Johnston, A. E. Campbell, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 84, St. George's 

Square, S.W., and Athenaeum Club. 
■868 Jones, Sib Willoughby, Babt., Cranmer Hall, Fakenham, Norfolk. 

877 Joshua, Saul, 27, Linden Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 

874 JouBDAiN, H. J., 54, Gloucester Gardens, W. 
.868 Jultan, Sib Penrose G., E.C.M.G. and C.B,, Downing Street, S.W, 

•876 Kabuth, Frank, Oakhurst, The Knoll, Beckenham, Sent. 

.877 Kennedy, John Murray, ArdwickHall, Manchester ; Knockralling, 

Kirkcudbrightshire, N.B. ; and New University Club, S.W. 

.874 Kimber, Henry, 79, Lombard Street, E.C. 

.869 Kino, Henry S., 65, Cornhill, E.C. 

l869 fKiNNAiRD, Lord, 2, PaU Mall East, S.W. 

875 Knight, A. H., 62, Holland Park, Kensington, W. 

876 Knight, Joseph J., Mera Lodge, Bexley Heath, Kent. 

878 Knight, Wm., 4, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

.869 ILabilliere, Franois P., 5, Pump Court, Temple, E.C, and 5, 

Aldridge Road Villas, W. 

.878 Laing, Dr. P. Sinclair, 7, Claverton Street, St. George's Square, S.W. 

.875 Landale, Robert, Casmo House, Dulwich Hill, S.E. 

.877 Langworthy, John L., Ellesmere, Putney Hill, S.W. 

.876 Lardner, W. G., 2, Burwood Place, Hyde Park, W. 

.878 Lars, Francis Bothamley, 9, Pembridge Place, Bayswater, W. 

.876 Lawrence, W. F., New University Club, St. James's Street. 

.877 Lawrence, Alexander M., 17, Thurlow Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

878 Le Cren, Henry John, 107, St. George's Square, S.W. 

.878 Leishhan, Henry A. Trowswell, Gondhurst, Kent. 

869 Leveson, Edward J., Cluny, Sydenham Hill, S.E. 

.874 Levin, Nathaniel, 44, Cleveland Square, W. 

.874 Littleton, Hon. Henry, Teddesley, Penkridge, Staffordshire. 

.874 *Lloyd, Sampson S., M.P. (President of the Associated Chambers 

of Commerce of the United Kingdom), Moor Hall, Sutton ; 

Coldfield, Warwickshire ; and Carlton Club. 

.876 Loughnan, Henry, 18, Powis Square, Bayswater. 

.875 fLow, W. Anderson, (Christchurch, New Zealand.) 

.877 Lubbock, Nevile, 16, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

.871 Lubbock, Sir John, Bart., M.P., 15, Lombard Street, E.C. 

.872 Lyons, George, M.A., 8, Victoria Square, S.W. 
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1878 
1875 
1877 
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Macalisteb, Abthub, C.M.G. (Agent-General for Queensland), 32, 

Charing Gross, S.W. 
MacAbthub, Alexander, M.P., Baleigh Hall, Brixton, S.W. 
MacAbthub, William, M.P., 1, Gwyder Houses, Brixton, S.W. 
MoCalman, Allan C, 10, Holland Park Terrace, W. 
MacGabtbt, Justin, 48, Gower Street, W.C. 
t MoGonnell, John, 65, Holland Park, W. 
McDonald, H. G., Warwick House, South Norwood Park, S.E., and 

116, Fenchurch Street, E.G. 
Maodonald, Alexandeb J., 2, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, E.G. 
MacDonnsll, SibKiohabdGbaves,K.C.M.G.,C.B., Athenteum Club. 
MagDouoall, Lieut-General Sib Patrick L., E.C.M.G. (command- 
ing Her Majesty's Forces in British North America), Halifax, 

Nova Scotia. 
MaoEwen, John T. Howie, Old Swan Wharf, E.G., and 8, Stanley 

Gardens, Kensington Park, W. 
jMaoFablan, Alexandeb, 25, Sackville Street, W. 
MaoFie, B. A., Beform Club, S.W., and Dreghorn, Colin ton, 

Edinburgh, N.B. 
McEebbell, B. M., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
MacEellop, G. W., 14, Royal Crescent, Bath. 
Mackinnon, W., Balmakiel, Clachan, Argyleshire, N.B. 
MgLachlan, Archibald, Hatherley Hall, Cheltenham. 
MaoLeat, Alexandeb D., Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
MacLeat, Sib Geoboe, E.C.M.G., Pendell Court, Bletchingley, 

Surrey, and Athenaum Club. 
IMaoPhebson, Joseph, Devonshire Club, St. James's, S.W. 
Mattland, William, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.G. 
Malcolm, A. J., 27, Lombard Street, E.G. 
Manby, Ldsut.-Colonel Chables, F.B.S., 24, Great George Street, 

Westminster, S.W. 
t Manchester, His Grace the Duke of, E.P., 1, Great Stanhope 

Street, W., and Eimbolton Castle, St. Neots. 
Mabchant, W. L., Crow's Nest, Queen's Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Mabsh, M. H., Bamridge, Andover, Hants. 
Mabshall, John, F.B.G.S., Auckland Lodge, Queen's Boad, 

Richmond, Surrey. 
Masset, Thomas, 56, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Matthews, William, 46, Avenue Boad, Begent's Park, N.W. 
Matnabd, H. W., St. Aubyn's, Grosvenor Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Matne, Edwabd Graves, M.A., 40, Elgin Boad, Dublin. 
Mebewetheb, F. S. S., Peacocks, Ingatestone, Essex. 
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Mkbby, William L., Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C. 

Metcalfe, Frank E., Highfield, Hendon, N. 

Meinebtzhagan, Ernest Louis, Belmont, Wimbledon Common,S.W. 

Milled, John, Sherbrooke Lodge, Brixton, S.W. 

Miluoan, Db. Joseph, 6, Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 

Molineux, Gisboene, 1, East India Avenue, E.C. 

Monck, Bt. Hon. Viscount, O.C.M.O., Brooks' Club, S.W., and 

Charleville, Enniskerry, Wieklow. 
Montagu, J. M. P., Downe Hall, Bridport, Dorset, and 51, St. 

George's Boad, S.W. 
Montefiobe, Jacob, 1, Oriental Place, Brighton. 
MoNTBFiORB, J. B., 86, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 
Montefiobe, J. L., 5, Winchester Street, Old Broad Street, E.G. 
Montefiobe, Leslie J., 28, Hatherley Grove, Bayswater, W. 
fMoNTGOMEBiE, Hugh E., 17, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Moobe, Wm. Fredk., 5, Queen's Boad, Richmond, Surrey. 
Morgan, Septimus Vaughan, 6, The Boltons, South Kensington, 

S.W. 
*Morgan, Henry J., Ottawa, Canada. 
Mobt, Laidley, Endrick, Epsom, Surrey. 
Mort, W., 1, Stanley Crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
Mosenthal, Julius de, 1, Beer Lane, E.C. 
Mum, Hugh, 82, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Muttlebury, James W., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W., and 

47, Leinster Gardens, W. 

Nairn, ChabLes J., Downside, Merrow, near Guildford, Surrey. 

Nathan, Hon. Henry (late M.L.C. British Columbia), 110, Ports- 
down Boad, Maida Hill, W. 

fNAZ,YiBGiLE,C.M.G.(M.L.C.Mauritius), care of Messrs. Chalmers, 
Guthrie & Co. 9, Idol Lane, E.C. 

Nelson, William, 2, Jury Street, Warwick: 

Nicholson, Sib Charles, Babt., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts, N. 

Nobthoote, The Bight Hon. Sib Stafford H., Babt., C.B., M.P., 
11, Downing Street, S.W. 

Nutt, R.W., Conservative Club, St. James's Street, S.W., and Paris. 

Ohlson, Jambs L., 9, Billiter Square, E.C. 

Ommaney, H. M. 

O'Neill, John Hugh (Agent for Quebec), 81, Queen Victoria 

Street, E.C. 
[Opfenheim, Hermann, 17, Bue de Londres, Paris. 
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1875 Oppenheimer, Joseph, 52, Brown Street, Manchester. 
1872 Otway, Arthur John, M.P., 19, Cromwell Road, S.W. 



1876 Palmer, Henry Pollard, 66, Dale Street, Port Street, Manchester. 

1875 Paget, John C, 79, Woodstock Road, Finsbury Park, N. 

1877 Parkinson, Thomas, Crossley Street, Halifax. 
1869 Paterson, J., 7 and 8, Australian Avenue, E.C. 

1874 Patterson, Myles, 28, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W. 

1876 Payne, Edward J., 181, Piccadilly, W. 

1877 Peacock, J. M., Clevedon, Addiscombe, Surrey* 

1878 fPsEK, Cuthbert Edgar, Wimbledon House, S.W. 

1875 Perceval, Augustus O., Kinver, Bournemouth, Hants. 

1875 Perry, The Right Rev. Bishop, D.D., 82, Avenue Road, Regent's 

Park, N.W. 
1875 Philpott, Richard, 8, Abchurch Lane, E.G. 
1878 fPiM, Captain Bedford, R.N., M.P., Leaside, Eingswood Road, 

Upper Norwood, S.E. 
1878 Plewman, Thomas, 69, Holland Road, Kensington, W. 
1869 t Poors, Major R., Old Lodge, Stockbridge, Hants. 
1875 Porter, Robert, Westneld House, South Lynoombe, Bath. 
1874 Potter, Richard, Standish House, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. 
1878 Prance, Reginald H., 2, Hercules Passage, E.G., and Frognall, 

Hampstead, N.W. 
1868 Pratt, J. J., Commissioner for the Transvaal, 79, Queen Street, 

Cheapside, E.G. 
1878 Prince, J. Sampson, 84, Graven Hill Gardens, W. 

1874 Pugh, W. R., M.D., 8, Fairfax Road, South Hampstead, N.W., and 

Junior Athenaeum Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1875 Punshon, Rev. Dr. Morlet, Tranby, Brixton Rise, S.W. 

1877 Purdy, William, 54, Old Broad Street, E.G. 

1871 Quin, Thomas F., F.R.G.S., Whitelands, High Street, Clapham, 

S.W. 

1868 Rae, James, 82, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W. 

1869 IRae, John, LL.D., F.S.A., 9, Mincing Lane, E.C. 

1876 Rae, John, M.D.,LL.D., 2, Addison Gardens South, Kensington, W. 

1878 Rahman, Syud Abdur, 6, Woburn Place, Russell Square, W.C. 

1872 Ramage, W. W., London and Colorado Co., Winchester Buildings, 

Old Broad Street, E.C. 
1872 Ramsden, Richard, Woldringfold, near Horsham. 
1878 Richardson, William, Limber Magna, Ulceby, Lincolnshire. 
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1874 Richman, H. J., 46, Clanrioarde Gardens, Bayswater, W. 

1868 Bidgway, Libut..Colonbl A., 2, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1872 Bivinoton, Alexander, Brooklands, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
1877 Bobb, John, Oriental Bank, Threadneedle Street, E.G. 

1869 Rogers, Alexander, 88, Clanrioarde Gardens, W. 

1877 Boobbs, Colin, 9, Fenohurch Street, E.O. 

1878 Bosb, B. Lancaster, JL, Cromwell Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
1869 Bose, Sib John, Babt., K.C.M.G., Bartholomew House, Bartholo- 
mew Lane, E.C., and 18, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

1874 Boss, Hamilton, 22, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

1875 Bussell, G. Gbey, care of Messrs. Bussell, Le Cren, and Co., 87, 

Lombard Street, E.C. 
1875 Bussell, Philip, Palace Hotel, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 

1875 Bussell, Thomas, Haremare Hall, Hurstgreen, Sussex. 

1878 Bussell, Thomas, O.M.G., 22, Palace Gardens, Kensington, W. 

1876 Byall, B., 1, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

1874 St. Jean, lb Viscomte de Satje, Castel-Nou, Py-Or, France, and 

Raleigh Club. 
1874 t Sanderson, John, Bailer's Wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
1872 Sanjo, J., 7, Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, W. 

1868 Saboeaunt, W. C, C.M.G., New Government Buildings, Downing 

Street, S.W. 
1878 Bassoon, Abthub, 2, Albert Gate, S.W. 

1877 Scmpp, Chables, 86, Sackville Street, W. 

1869 ISghwabtze, Helmuth, Osnabruck House, Denmark Hill, S.E. 
1872 Scott, Abraham, 12, Farquhar Boad, Upper Norwood, S.E 
1868 Seabioht, James, 7, East India Avenue, E.C. 

1871 Sebocold, G. Peabce, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
1874 Shipsteb, Henry F., 10, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W. 

1868 fSiLVEB, S. W„ 4, Sun Court, Cornhill, E.C. 

1869 Simmonds, P. L., 29, Cheapside, E.C. 

1877 Smith, Philip T., 85, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 

1878 Smith, The Bight Hon. William Henby, M.P. (First Lord of the 

Admiralty), Whitehall, S.W., and The Greenlands, Henley- 
on-Thames. 

1874 Sopeb, W. G., 10, King's Arms Yard, Moorgate Street, E.C. 

1878 Spence, J. Bergeb, F.B.G.S., Ac, 81, Lombard Street, E.C. 

1874 Spiceb, James, 50, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 

1875 Stein, Andrew, Protea House, Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 

1872 Stanford, Edwabd, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 

1878 Steele, William Johnstons, National Bank of New Zealand, 
87, Lombard Street, E.G. 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 

Stephens, William, 8, Apsley Terrace, Acton, W. 

Stevens, James, Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Stevenson, L. C, Hall Place, Bexley. 

t Stirling, Sib Chables, Babt, Glorat, Milton of Campsie, N.B.,and 

Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Stokes, Robert (M.L.C. New Zealand), 1, Clanricarde Gardens, 

Bayswater. 
Stone, F. W., B.C.L., 7, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
Stovin, Rev. C. P., 69, Warwick Square, S.W. 
Stbangways, H. B. T., 2, Cambridge Park Gardens, Twickenham, 

S.W., and 5, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 
Suthebland, His Gbace the Duke op, K.G., Stafford House, St. 

James's, S.W. 
Sutton, Hon. Graham Manners, Arthur's Club, St. James's St., S.W. 
Swale, Rev. H. J., M.A., J.P., The Elms, Guildford, Surrey. 
Swanzy, Andrew, 122, Cannon Street, E.C, and Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Symons, G. J., 62, Camden Square, N.W. 
Tait, Sib Peteb, Southwark Street, S.E. 
Taylob, Charles J., 86, Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
*Tennyson, Alfred, D.C.L., Haslemere, Surrey. 
Thomson, J.D., St. Peter's Chambers, Cornhill, E.C. 
Thbupp, Leonabd W r ., 10, Anglesea Terrace, St. Leonords-on-Sea. 
Tidman, Paul Frederick, 84, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Tinline, George, 17, Prince's Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Tooth, Frederick, The Briars, Reigate, Surrey. 
Torrens, Sir Robert R., K.C.M.G., Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 
Trimmer, Edmund, 75, Cambridge Terrace, W., and 41, Botolpi) 

Lane, E.C. 
Tubnbull, Alexandeb, 118, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 
fTuBNBULL, Walteb, Moray House, Gipsy Hill, Norwood, S.E. 
Unna, Febdinand, 12, Lancaster Gate, and 1, Coleman Strcti 

Buildings, Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Wales, H.R.H. The Pbince op, K.G., K.P., K.T., G.C.B., G.C.S.I 

G.C.M.G., Marlborough House, S.W. " 
Walkeb, Edwabd, 17, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Walkeb, Sib James, K.C.M.G., C.B., Uplands, Taunton. 
Walkeb, Wm„ F.R.G.S., 48, Hilldrop Road, Tufnell Park, N.W. 
Wallace, Henby Ritchie Coopeb, Busbie and Cloncaird Castle 

Ayrshire, and 21, Magdala Crescent, Edinburgh. 
Walls, Andbew M., 11, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
*Watson, J. Forbes, M.A., M.D., LL.D., India Office, S.W. 
Webb, William, Newstead- Abbey, near Nottingham. 
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1870 Wellings, Henby, 44, Thistle Grove, Brompton, S.W. 

1877 Wethebell, William S m 117, Cannon Street, E.C. 

1875 Western, Ghables, B., 1, Inverness Terrace, Bayswater, W. 
1868 Westgabth, William, St. Andrew's House, Change Alley, E.C., 

and 10, Bolton Gardens, S.W. 

1878 Wheeleb, Charles, Woodhonse Lodge, Addlestone, Surrey. 

1878 White, Eobert, Mildmay Chambers, 82, Bishopsgate Street Withir f 
E.C. 

1877 Wbitefobd, William, 4, Elm Court, Temple, E.C. 

1876 Whitehead, Herbert M., Conservative Club, St. James's Street, 

S.W. 
1874 Wills, Geoboe, White Hall, Hornsey Lane, N., and 26, Budge 

Bow, E.C. 
1874 Williams, W. J., Thatched House Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 

1876 Wilson, Edwabd D. J., Beform Club, S.W. 

1874 Winofield, Sib Charles, E.C.S.I., C.B., Arthur's Club, St James's 

Street, S.W. 

1878 Wolfen, Augustus, 8, Philpot Lane, E.C. 

1868 Wolff, Sib Henby Dbummond, K.C.M.G., M.P.,Carlton Club, S.W., 
and Boscombe Tower, Bingwood, Hants. 

1877 Wood, Bev. Albebt, M.A , D.C.L., The Bectory, South Beston, 

near Louth, Lincolnshire. 

1878 Wood, J. Dennistoun, 2, Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 
1868 Wbay, Leonabd, Wood End House, Walthamstow. 

1875 Yabdley, S., 8, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

1868 Youl, James A., C.M.G., War atah House, Clapham Park, S.W. 
1874 Young, Adolphus W., M.P., 55, Davies Street, Berkeley, Square, W. ; 

Beform Club, S.W.; and Hare Hatch House, Twyford, Berke. 

1869 t Young, Pbedebick, 5, Queensberry Place, South Kensington, S.W. 
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NON-RESIDENT FELLOW8. 

A'Deane, John, Ashcott, Napier, New Zealand. 

Ackboyd, Edward Jambs, Substitute Master of the Supreme Court 

of Mauritius, Fort Louis, Mauritius. 
Adolphxjs, Edwin, Acting Colonial Secretary, Freetown, Sierra 

Leone, West Africa. 
Axebman, J. W., M.L.C., Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 
Allan, The Hon. G. W., Moss Park, Toronto, Canada. 
t Allan, Sib Hugh, Montreal, Canada. 
tALLPOBT, Morton, Hobart Town, Tasmania. 
Amray, P. Elicio, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Anderson, Dickson, Montreal, Canada. 
Anderson, George, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Anderson, W. J., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
Andrews, William, Kingston, Jamaica. 



1878 Abmytaoe, Geoboe, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 



1877 
1875 
1876 

1872 
1877 

1877 



Abmytaoe, Ferdinand F., Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Abnot, David, Eskdale, Griqualand West, Cape Colony. 

Athebstone, Db. Guybon, Grahamstown, Cape Colony (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

Auld, Patrick, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Austin, The Right Rev. William Percy, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Guiana, Kingston House, Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 

Arundel, John Thomas South Sea Islands, 



1878 Ball, Fbedebick A., Queen's Park, Toronto, Canada. 



1875 
W6 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 

1877 
1875 
1878 
1878 
1872 
1877 
1877 
1878 



Barber, A. H., Wairarapa, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Baldwin, Captain W., Chingford, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Bam, J. A., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 

Barry, His Honour Sib Jacob D., Griqualand West, Cape Colony. 

Barter, Charles, Verulam, Natal. 

Baynes, Hon. Edwin Donald, C.M.G., President of Antigua, St. 

John's, Antigua, West Indies. 
Baynes, Thomas, Antigua, West Indies. 
Bean, Geoboe T., Adelaide, South Australia. 
Becker, Charles J., Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. 
Beckwith, A. B., M.L.A., St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 
Bebbe, D. M., Auckland, New Zealand. 
Beetham, William EL, Wairarapa, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Beit, Henry, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Bennett, Geoboe, M.D., Sydney, New South Wales. 
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1875 Bensusan, Ralph, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
1878 Berkeley, Hon. Henby S., Acting Attorney-General for the Lee- 
ward Islands, St. John's, Antigua, West Indies. 

1877 Birch, A. S., Omamatua, Napier, New Zealand. 

1872 Birch, W. J., Lake Tanpo, and Napier Club, Napier, New Zealand. 

1878 Birch, W. J., Jun., Little Flaxmere, Hastings, New Zealand. 

1877 Blackwood, James, Orring Road, near Melbourne, Australia. 
1874 Blyth, Captain, C.M.G., Chief Magistrate, Griqualand East, Cape 

Colony. 

1878 Boothby, Josiah, J.P., Under Secretary, Adelaide, South Australia. 
1874 Bourinot, J. G., Clerk of the House of Commons, Ottawa, Canada. 
1878 Bousfield, The Bight Bev. E. H, D.D., Lord Bishop of Pretoria, 

Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. 

1874 Bowen, Edward, Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. 

1877 Bowerbank, T. Q., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1875 Boyd, James, Hobart Town, Tasmania. 

1878 Bradstreet, Robert, Newcastle, Natal, South Africa. 

1878 Brandon, Alfred de Bathe, M.H.R., Wellington, New Zealand. 
1874 Bridge, H. H., Fairfield, Buataniwha, Napier, New Zealand. 

1874 Brodribb, W. A., Buckhurst, Double Bay, near Sydney, Nev. 

South Wales. 

1875 Brouohton, Frederick, Great Western Railway of Canada, Hamil- 

ton, Ontario. 
1874 Brown, Hon. Charles, M.L.C., Queens town, Cape Colony. 
1872 Brown, The Ho*. Thomas, Bathurst, River Gambia, West Africa. 

1876 Bruce, J., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1876 Buchanan, Archibald B., Brisbane, Queensland. 

1877 Buluvant, William Hose, Longerrnoug, Victoria, Australia. 
1869 Bulweb, His Excellency Sir Henry Ernest Lytton, K.C.M.G.. 

Governor of Natal. 
1876 Burgers, Hon. J. A., M.L.C., Murraysburg, Cape Colony. 

1871 Burke, Samuel Constantine, Assistant Attorney-General, Jamaica. 

1878 Burns, A., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

1872 Butler, Major W. F., C.B. (late 69th Regiment). 
1872 Button, Edward, Lydenberg, Transvaal, South Africa. 
1878 Campbell, A. H., Toronto, Canada. 

1874 Campbell, Hon. C. J., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

1878 Campbell, Charles J., Toronto, Canada. 

1878 Campbell, W. H., LL.D., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1872 Caron, AdolpheP., M.P., Quebec, Canada. 

1878 Casey, Hon. J. J., M.P., 86, Temple Court. Melbourne, Australia. 

1869 Cattanach, A. J., Toronto, Canada. 



Non-Resident Fellows* xxiii 
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1876 Chadwick, F. M., Treasurer of Grenada, St. George's, Grenada, 
West Indies, 

1873 Chaenock, J. H., Lennoxville, Quebec, Canada. 

1874 Chiappini, Dr., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1874 f Chintamon, Hurkychund (Political Agent for Native Princes). 

1876 -(-Christian, H. B., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1868 Clarke, Col. Sir Andrew, R.E., E.C.M.G., C.B., Commissioner 

of Public Works, Simla, India. 

1875 Cloete, Henry, Barrister-at-Law, Alphen, Wynberg, Cape Colony. 

1877 Cochrane, James, care of Messrs. R. Goldsborough & Co., Melbourne, 

Australia. 
1872 Collier, Charles Frederick, Barrister-at-Law, Hobart Town, 
Tasmania. 

1876 Collins, J. Wright, Stanley, Falkland Islands. 

1876 Cohissiono, W. S., St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 

1869 Cornwall, Clement Francis, Ashcroft, British Columbia. 
1869 Cornwall, Henry, Ashcroft, British Columbia. 

1877 tCox, Hon. George H., M.L.C , Mudgoe, New South Wales. 

1875 Crawford, James D., Montreal, Canada. 

1876 Creswick, Henry, Melbourne, Australia. 

18G9 Crookes, Hon. Adam, M P., Q.C, LL.D., Toronto, Canada. 

1877 Crosby, James, Immigration Agent- General, Georgetown, Demerara, 

West Indies. 

1878 Cumberland, Colonel Frederick W., Toronto, Canada. 

1874 Currie, James, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1878 Dale, Langham, M.A., LL.D., Superintendent-General of Educa- 
tion, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1875 Daniel, S. C, St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 

1874 Dangar, W. J., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1878 Davenport, George H., Headington Hill, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1877 Davenport, Samuel, Beaumont, Adelaide, South Australia (Corre- 

sponding Secretary). 

1878 IDavis, N. Darnell, Postmaster-General of British Guiana, 

Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 

1875 IDavis, P., Jun., Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

1874 Denison, Lieut. -Colonel George T., Commanding the Governor- 
General's Body Guard, Toronto, Canada. 
1878 Dohville, Captain James, M.P., St. John, New Brunswick. 

1874 Doutre, Joseph, Q.C, Montreal, Canada. 

1875 Douglas, Arthur, Heatherton Towers, near Grahamstown, Cape 
j Colony. 
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.869 

L872 

L869 



.876 
878 
:878 

.877 
,874 
.874 
.874 



Doyle, Sib Hbnby W. H., Kt., Chief Justice, Gibraltar. 
Duffebin, Bight Hon. the Eabl of, K.P., K.C.B., G.O.M.G., 

Governor-General of Canada. 
tDuNKiN, Hon. Mb. Justice, Judge of the Supreme Court for 

Lower Canada, Knoulton, Quebec, Canada. 

+Elliott, William Thomas, Bockhampton, Queensland. 

Edgar, J. D., Toronto, Canada. 

Edwabds, Abthur Elliott, M.B.C.S.E., St. John's, Antigua, 

West Indies. 
Edwabds, Hebbebt, Oamaru, Otago, New Zealand. 
IEdwabds, Db. W. A., Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Ebskine, Hon. Major D., Ceres, Cape Colony. 
Escombe, Habby, Durban, Natal, South Africa. 



878 Faibbaibn, Geoboe, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
877 tFABMER, Wm. Mobtimeb Maynabd, J.P., Maynard Villa, Wynberg, 
Cape Colony. 

876 Fallon, J. T., Albury, New South Wales. 

877 Fauntleboy, Bobebt, J.P., Slipe Perm, Kingston, Jamaica 

878 Fenwick, Faibfax, Oamaru, Otago, New Zealand. 
876 Febabd, Bingham A., Napier, New Zealand. 
.878 Fife, G. B., Brisbane, Queensland. 

876 Finlayson, J. H., Adelaide, South Australia. 

877 Fibth, Henry Aloysius, Emigration Agent for British Guiana, 
8, Garden Boad, Calcutta. 

878 Fischer, C. F., M.D., F.L.S., Sydney, New South Wales. 
876 Fitzgebald, Hon. Nicholas, ML.C, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
.874 Fitzgerald, Charles (late 88th Foot and 1st West India Begiment). 
.876 Fitzgibbon, E. G., Town Clerk of Melbourne, Australia. 
809 Fitzheebert, Sir William, K.C.M.G., M.H.B., Wellington, New 

Zealand. 
.878 Fleming, Sandford, C.E., C.M.G., Engineer-in- Chief of the New 

foundland Intercolonial and Canadian Pacific Railways, 

Ottawa, Canada. 
.875 Floweb, James, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
.869 Forsyth, William L., Montreal, Canada. 
876 Fortescue, G., M.B., Sydney, New South Wales. 
876 Fox, Hon. William, M.H.L., Crofton, Bangetekei, New Zealand. 
875 Francis, Hon. J. G., Melbourne, Australia. 
878 Fynney, F. B., Durban, Natal, South Africa. 
878 Fysh, Hon. P. 0., M.H.A., Hobart Town, Tasmania. 
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1877 Garran, Andrew, LL.D., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1866 Ghinn, Hrnrt, Melbourne, Australia. 

1875 Gibbs, S. M., Colran Station, Murumbidgee, New South Wales. 

1876 IGilbert, William, Grakamstown, Gape Colony. 

1877 Gilmorb, Likut. -Colonel Charles T., Clerk of the Legislative 

Assembly of Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 
1869 t Gilmorb, Captain G., Launoeston, Tasmania. 

1877 t Glanville, Thomas, Manchester, Jamaica. 

1875 Gollan, Donald, Mangatarata, Napier, New Zealand. 

1868 Goodliffe, Francis G., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 

1874 Goodliffe, John, Heidelberg, Transvaal, South Africa. 
1S69 Goodricke, D. G., Durban, Natal, South Africa. 

1869 Goodricke, J. B., Durban, Natal, South Africa. 

1876 Gordon, John, Toronto, Canada. 

1878 Graham, John, Victoria, British Columbia. 

1877 Grant, Thomas Hunter, Sladacona Bank, Quebec, Canada. 

1876 Graves, John Buller, Biverina, New South Wales. 

1877 Green, Bobert Cottle, Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. 

1875 Griffith, T. Bisely, Treasurer of the Gold Coast Colony, Accra, 

West Africa. 
1877 Griffith, Hon. W. Brandford, Auditor -General, Bridgetown, 

Barbadoes, West Indies. 
1875 Gurnet, Frank, St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 

1877 tGzowsKi, Lieut.-Colonel C. S., Toronto, Canada. 

1874 Haddon, F. W., Melbourne, Australia. 
1872 Haliburton, B. G., Q.C., Ottawa, Canada. 

1878 Hancock, Hon. Henry J. Burford, Attorney-General of the Leeward 

Islands, Antigua, West Indies. „ 

1875 Hardy, C. Burton, Adelaide, South AustrqJia. v 

1875 Hart, Lionel, British Sherbro, West Africa. 

1878 Hart, Montagu P., Yelbana, British Sherbro', West Africa. 

1878 Hazell, Hon. John H., M.L.C., St. Vincent, West Indies. 

1876 Hechler, Bev. Professor W. H., Carlsruhe, Baden, Germany. 
1869 Hellmuth, The Right Bev. Isaac, Lord Bishop of Huron, Norwood 

House, London, Canada. 
1869 Henderson, Joseph, Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 
1875 Hennessy, His Excellency John Pope, C.M.G., Governor of Hong 

Eong. 
1878 Hett, J. Roland, Clerk of the Legislative Assembly, Victoria, 

British Colunfbia. 
1875 Hewat, Captain J., Superintendent Cape Town Docks, Cape of 

Good Hope. 
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1875 
1878 
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1874 
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1878 
1876 
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1878 
1878 

1875 
1872 
1877 
1869 

1869 

1869 
1878 



Hiddingh, Dr. J., Gape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

Higgins, D. W., Victoria, British Columbia. 

Highett, Anglesea, Melbourne, Australia. 

Hill, Hon. P. Cabtebet, Colonial Secretary, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Hind, Pbofessob Henby Y., Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

Hopkins, David, Her Britannic Majesty's Consul, Fernando Po. 

Hudson, John Fbazeb, Mossel Bay, Cape Colony. 

Hugel, Adolphe, Midland Railway of Canada, Port Hope, near 

Toronto, Canada. 
Hughes, Henby Kent, Avenel, Adelaide, Soutb Australia, 
t Hughes, W. W., Wallaroo, South Australia. 
Hull, Hugh Munbo, Clerk of Parliament, Hobart Town, Tasmania. 

(Corresponding Secretary). 
Human, J. Z., M.L.A., Swellendnm, Cape Colony. 
Huntington, Hon. L. S., Q.C., M.P. (Postmaster-General), Mon- 
treal, Canada. 
Hyams, Abbaham, Golden Spring, Jamaica. 
Ibving, His Excellency Sib Henby T., KC.M.G., Governor of 

Trinidad. 
Jackson, Thomas Witteb, Puisne Judge of the Gold Coast Colony, 

Cape Coast Castle. 
+ James, J. William, F.G.S., Kimberley, Griqualand West, Capo 

Colony. 
f Jenkins,. H. L., Indian Civil Service. 
Jette, L. A., Montreal, Canada. 

Johnson, Alfbed W. Wableigh, Brighton, Melbourne, Australia. 
Johnson, Matthew Tbotteb, Victoria, British Columbia. 
Johnson, G. Cunningham, J.P., St. George's, Grenada, West 

Indies. 
Johnson, H, C. Ross, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
Jones, S. Twentyman, Stanmore, Rindebosch, near Cape Town. 
Jobdan, Henby, F.S.S., Registrar-General, Brisbane, Queensland. 

Eeefeb, Samuel, C.E., Brooksville, Ontario, Canada. 

Eelsey, J. F., F.S.S., Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Eemsley, James, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

Eeb, Robebt, Auditor-General, Victoria, British Columbia (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

Eingsmill, John Jachebeau, County Judge, Walkerton, Ontario, 
CanacTa. 

Eingsmill, Nicol, Toronto, Canada. 

Knox, Edwabd, Sydney, New South Wales. 
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1877 Kortright, His Excellency C. H., C.M.G., Governor of British 

Guiana. 
1876 Kbiel, Bey. H. T., AliwaJ North, Gape Colony. 

1878 Lahobde, W. Melville, British Sherbro*, West Africa. 
1878 La Mothb, E. A., St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 

1876 Landale, Walter, Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia. 

1877 Langdon, Hon. John, M.L.C., J.P., St. George's, Grenada, 

West Indies. 

1878 Larnack, Hon. William J. M., Colonial Treasurer of New Zealand, 

Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand. 
1877 Lascelleb, Edward H., Geelong, Victoria, Australia. 

1872 Laurie, Colonel (Staff), Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

1875 Leeb, P. G., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1877 Lees, James, care of Messrs. Lee & Moore, Oamaru, Otago, New 
Zealand. 

1877 Lembebo, P., Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa. 
1869 Levey, Charles E., Quebec, Canada. 

1878 Levey, G. Collins, Melbourne, Australia. 
1877 Levin, W. H., Wellington, New Zealand. 

1876 Lewis, Albert, St. Vincent, West Indies. 

1877 Lissa, J. Cohen de, F.B.G.S., F.S.S., Port Louis, Mauritius. 
1876 Loggie, J. Craig, C.M.G., Inspector-General of Police, Freetown, 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

1875 Longden, His Excellency Sir James B., E.C.M.G., Governor of 

Ceylon. 

1878 Lovell, Dr. Francis H., Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1874 Lovesy, Conway W., Puisne Judge, British Guiana. 

1868 Lynn, W. Frank, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

1876 Louw, M. J., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1875 Macdonald, Murdo, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1873 Macdougall, Hon. Wm., C.B., M.P., Toronto, Canada. 

1877 tMcGiBBON, James H. C. (Superintendent Cape Town Botanical 

Gardens), Holly Lodge, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1878 t McLean, Douglas, Marackakaho, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 
1875 McMaster, Alexander, Waikaura, Otago, New Zealand. 
1871 McMurray, J. S., Barrister, Toronto, Canada. 

1869 Maonab, Bsv. Dr., Bector of Darlington, Bowmanville, Ontario, 

Canada. 

1877 McNeily, Alexander J. W., M.H.A., St. John's, Newfoundland, 

1878 Macpherson, Alex. C, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1878 Macpherson, Brigadier- General Herbert, V.C., C.B., Commanding 
at Mooltan, Punjaub, India. 
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1869 Mason, Hknby Sly, Victoria, British Columbia. 
1876 Mabais, P. J., Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. 

1875 Mabtin Edwabd, care of J. G. Dougalty, Esq., Burke Street, 

Melbourne, Australia. 

1870 Melboubnb, Charles Sydney Dick, Bockhampton, Queensland. 

1876 Mends, W. Fisheb, Colonial Bank, St. Kitt's, West Indies. 
1878 Mercer, William James, C.E., Elmina, Gold Coast Colony. 
1878 Mebbiman, The Bight Bev. N. J., D.D., Lord Bishop of Grahams- 
town, Cape Colony. 

1876 Mewrant, Louis Henry, J.P., Civil Commissioner and Resident 

Magistrate, Riversdale, Cape Colony. 
1878 Milleb, John Lindsay, M.D., F.F.P.S., P.B.C.S., Launceston, 

Tasmania. 

1874 fMiLLs, Captain Charles, C.M.G., Under- Colonial Secretary, Cape 

Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1876 Milneb, Henby, Natal, South Africa. 

1878 Mitcbell, Hon. Majob, C.B.H., Colonial Secretary, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Natal, South Africa. 

1877 Mitchell, Hon. Samuel, Colonial Secretary, St. George's, Grenada, 

West Indies. 

1878 Moltbno, Hon. J. C, M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
1878 Moodie, G. P., Transvaal, South Africa. 

1875 Moodie, Thomas, M.L.A., Swellendam, Cape Colony. 
1878 Moobe, William H., Antigua, West Indies. 

1875 Mobtlock, W. B., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1876 Munbo, J. P. G., J.P., St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 

1877 Mubphy, Sib Pbancis, Kt., Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia. 

1877 tMusoRAVE, His Excellency Sib Anthony, K.C.M.G., Governor of 

Jamaica. 

1875 Nairn, John, Pourerere, Napier, New Zealand. 

1875 t Nelson, Frederick, Havelock, Napier, New Zealand. 

1875 Nicholls, Kerry, Queensland. 

1876 Nind, Philip Henby, Auditor-General, Trinidad. 

1878 Niven, Lieut. -Colonel Knox Rowan, Kingston, Jamaica. 
1878 Nobdheimeb, Samuel, Toronto, Canada. 

1868 Normanby, The'Most Noble the Marquis op, G.C.M.G., Governor 

of New Zealand. 
1874 Nowlan, John, M.H.A., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1877 O'Brien, Major W. E. Barbie, Ontario, Canada. 

1872 O'Halloran, J. S., care of Frederick Wright, Esq., Gresham 

Chambers, Adelaide, South Australia. 
1876 O'Malley, Hon. Edward L., Attorney-General, Kingston, Jamaica. 



Non-Resident Fellows. xxix 
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1876 Obgias, P., M.D., St, George's, Grenada, West Indies. 
1869 Ouseley, Gore, Financial Commissioner, Punjaub, India. 
1869 Ouseley, Lieut.-Colonel Ralph, Bengal Staff Corps. 

1872 t Paint, Henby Nicholas, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

1876 Pabkeb, Hugh, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

1872 Pabkes, Sib Habby, K.C.B., Ambassador at the Court of Japan, 
Yedo. 

1875 Pabkeb, William Alexander, Chief Justice, British Honduras. 

1876 Patebson, John, MX. A., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
1878 Peacock, Caleb, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1877 Peacock, Geoboe, Queenstown, Cape Colony. 

1877 tPEABCE, E., M.H.B., Wellington, New Zealand. 

1878 Pebot, Adolphus William, Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 
1878 Phelps, J. J., Qualmby, Tasmania, and Melbourne Club, Melbourne, 

Australia. 
1871 Philippo, Hon. Geoboe, Attorney-General, Hong Kong. 
1875 Phillips, Coleman, Dry River Station, Wararapa, Wellington, 

New Zealand. 

1871 Pine, Sib Benjamin, K.C.M.G. 

1875 Pinsent, Robert J., Q.C., St. John's, Newfoundland. 

1877 tPoLLABD, William B., C.E., Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 

1878 fPoBTEB, W. (late Attorney-General), Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1876 Potts, Thomas, St. John, New Brunswick. 

1876 Pbaed, Arthur Campbell, Brisbane, Queensland. 
1870 t Prentice, Edward Alexander, Montreal, Canada. 

1872 Pbestoe, Henby, Trinidad, West Indies. 

1877 Reid, Alexander, Manager Colonial Bank, Georgetown, Demerara, 

West Indies. 
1876 Reineckeb, Bebnhabd Henby, B. A , Auditor of the Gold Coast Colony, 

Accra, West Africa. 
1874 Rhind, W. G., Bank of New South Wales, Melbourne, Victoria, 

Australia. 
1876 Robertson, Alexander W., Ottawa Toorak, Victoria, Australia. 
1676 Robertson, William, Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia. 

1878 Robinson, Sib Bryan, Judge of the Supreme Court of Newfound- 

land, Si John's, Newfoundland. 
1869 Robdxson, Major C. W., Rifle Brigade, Gibraltar. 
1872 RoBDtsoN, Christopher, Q.C., Beverley House, Toronto, Canada. 
1869 Robdxson, John, M.L.C., Durban, Natal, South Africa. 
1878 Rogers, Murray, Sydney, New South Wales. 
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1876 Rolfe, George, Melbourne, Australia. 

1876 Rolleston, Christopher, Auditor-General, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 

1877 Romilly, Alfred, Mackay, Queensland. 

1876 Ronald, R. B., Victoria, Australia, 

1875 Rowe, His Excellency Samuel, G.M.G., Governor of West African 

Settlements. 
1871 Rusden, George W., Clerk of Parliament, Melbourne. 

1877 Russell, Arthur E., Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 

1877 Russell, George, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1875 Russell, H. C, Government Astronomer, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1876 Russell, Hon. Henry Rorert, M.L.C., Mount Herbert, Waipukurau, 

Napier, New Zealand. 

1878 Russell, Logan, D. H., M.D., Government Park, near Spanish 

Town, Jamaica. 

1875 Russell, Purvis, Woburn, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 

1878 Russell, Rorert, LL.B., Barrister, Government Park, near 
Spanish Town, Jamaica. 

1877 Russell, Captain William R., M.H.R., Flaxmere, Hawkes Bay, 

New Zealand. 

1878 Russell, William, Georgetown, Demerara, West Indies. 

1878 fSi. George, Henry Q., Toronto, Canada, and Montpelier, France. 

1874 Samuel, Hon. Saul, C.M.G., Postmaster-General, Sydney, New 

South Wales. 
1878 Sanderson, John, Durban, Natal. 

1876 Sarjeant, Henry, Wanganui, New Zealand. 

1877 Sauer, J. W., M.L.A., Aliwal North, Cape Colony. 

1878 Sawers, John, Manchester, Jamaica. 

1878 Schooles, Henry R. Pipon, Barrister-at-Law, Antigua, West Indies. 
1876 Scott, Henry, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1868 IScott, Sir J., K.C.M.G. (late Governor of British Guiana). 

1876 Sharpe,Hknry (Provost-Marshal), St. George's,Grenada,WestIndies. 
1876 Shaw, Major E. W., Indian Staff Corps, care of Messrs. King, 

King & Co., 6, Church Lane, Bombay. 
1878 Shears, Hon. William, M.L.C., St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 

1869 Shepstone, Sir Theophilus, K.C.M.G., Pretoria, Transvaal, South 

Africa. 
1869 Shepstone, THEOPHiLUSjM.L.CPietermaritzburg, Natal, S. Africa. 

1875 Sheriff, Hon. W. Musgrave, Attorney- General, St. George's, 

Grenada, West Indies. 

1876 Simmons, Hon. Charles, M.L.C.,St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 
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.877 Simms, W. K., J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

.875 Smidt, Abkaham de, Surveyor-General, Gape Town, Gape of Good 

Hope. 

878 f Smith, Hon. Donald A., M.P., Montreal, Canada. 

.872 Smith, Sib Francis, Chief Justice of Tasmania, Hobart Town. 

.878 Smith, James F., Barrister, Toronto, Canada. 

877 Solomon, Hon. Geoboe, M.L.C., Kingston, Jamaica. 

.876 Solomon, Michael, Seville, Si Ann, Jamaica. 

877 Spence, J. Bbodie, Adelaide, South Australia. 

.870 Spensley, Howabd, Chartered Bank of Australia, Melbourne, 

Australia. 

.878 Stahlschmidt, Thos. Lett, Victoria, British Columbia. 

875 Stanford, J. F., Diamond Fields, South Africa. 

874 Stanford, Bobebt Habley, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

878 f Stephens, Romeo, Montreal, Canada. 
878 Stewart, Bobebt. 

.875 Studholme, John, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

.876 Sullivan, A. F., Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia. 

877 t Tanner, Thomas, Havelock, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 

872 t Tennant, The Hon. Sir David, M.L.A., Speaker of the House 

of Assembly, Cape of Good Hope. 

874 Thibandeau, Alfred, Quebec, Canada. 

874 Thompson, Thomas, Transvaal, South Africa. 

878 Thomson, Matthew C, Bockhampton, Queensland. 
878 Thomson, W. A., M.P., Bideau Club, Ottawa, Canada. 
872 Thorne, Cornelius, Shanghai, China. 

875 Tiffin, Henry H., J.P., Napier, New Zealand. 
875 Troupe, H. K., Auckland, New Zealand. 

869 Trutch, Hon. J. W., C.M.G. 

.874 Tyssen, G. B., Victoria, Australia. 

877 Trafford, His Honor G., Chief Justice, St. Vincent, West Indies. 

.878 Trimmer, Frederick, Adelaide, South Australia. 



.878 

.875 
869 
877 

1876 



Uniacke, A.M., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Veitch, Dr. J. T., Penang, Straits Settlements. 
Verdon, Sm George, E.C.M.G., C.B., Melbourne. 
Vebley, Louis, Kingston, Jamaica. 

tWALKEB, Edward Noel, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 
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1878 Walker, Major John, London, Canada. 

1874 tWALMB, R. B. N., M.A., F.R.G.S., British Sherbro', West Africa. 

1875 Wabd, J. H., St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 
1878 Wabd, William Cubtib, Victoria, British Columbia. 

1878 Wabben, Fbedbbick William, King Street, Kingston, Jamaica. 

1875 Watson, Thomas, Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, Cape 

Town, Cape of Good Hope. (Corresponding Secretary). 

1876 Watts, Horace, M.D., Stanley, Falkland Islands. 

1868 Weld, His Excellency Fbedbbick A., C.M.G., Governor of Tas- 
mania. 

1876 IWest-Ebskine, W.A.E., M.A., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1877 Westmorland, Hon. Henry, M.L.C., Prospect, Annott's Bay, 

P.O., Jamaica. 

1878 White, Arnold, Colombo Club, Ceylon. 

1876 Whitehead, Percy, Leolrop, Harrismith, Orange Free State, South 

Africa. 
1872 Whitfield, R. H., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1875 Whitman, James, St. John's, Newfoundland. 

1878 Whitmore, Hon. Colonel, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary of New 

Zealand, The Grange, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 

1878 Whyham, William H., Antigua, West Indies. 

1878 Wigley, James, F.J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1876 Wilmot, Alexander, J.P., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
1875 Wilson, Frederick H., Cashmere, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
1878 Wilson, John George Hannay, Orion Downs, Queensland. 

1875 Wilson, Hon. John N., M.L.C., Napier, New Zealand. 

1877 Wing, Edgar, Tasmania. 

1876 Winton, Robert, St. John's, Newfoundland. 

1878 Wood, Reader Gdlson, M.H.R., Auckland, New Zealand. 
1872 Wyatt, Captain (late Cape Mounted Rifles). 

1878 Young, Jess, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1876 Young, Sir William, Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, Halifax 

Nova Scotia. 
1878 t Young, Hon. William, A.G., C.M.G., Lieut.-Governor of British 

Guiana, Georgetown, Demarara, West Indies. 



THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 



SESSION 1877-78. 



FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The First Ordinary General Meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
of Session 1877-78, took place on Tuesday, November 20th, 1877, 
at the "Pall Mall," 14, Regent Street; the President, his Grace 
the Duke of Manchester, K.P., in the chair. Amongst those 
present were the following : — 

Sir John Coode, Sir George MacLeay, KC.M.G. j Sir Francis Murphy 
(Melbourne), the Bight Rev. the Lord Bishop of Graham's Town, Major- 
Gen. Clarke, Lieut-Col. G. Chesney, R.E. ; Col. Fischer, Capt. G. Frederick 
Young (Bengal Staff Corps), Hoy. A. Styleman Herring, Rev. J. J. Beck 
(Cape Colony), Dr. P. Chiappini (Cape Colony), Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P. ; 
Mr. J. W. Sauer (M.L.A. Cape Colony), Mr. Stephen William Silver, Mr. 
F. P. Labilliere, Mr. H. Rokeby Price, Mr. G. Molinenx, Mr. T. Risley 
Griffith (Grenada), Mr. Philip T. Smith (Tasmania), Mr. Arthur L. Clay 
(Civil Commissioner, India), Mr. Edmund Trimmer (South Australia), Mr. 
E. Darter (Cape Colony), Mr. Philip Capel Hanbury, Mr. Alexander Rogers 
(late Member of Council, Bombay), Mr. James A. Youl, C.M.G. ; Hon. 
Henry Westmorland (M.L.C., Jamaica), Mr. C. W. Thies (Cape Colony), 
Mr. H. W. Freeland, Mr. Henry Blaine, Mr. J. Dennistoun Wood (late 
Attorney-General, Victoria), Mr. Henry J. Jourdain, Mr. Alexander Brown 
(Mauritius), Mr. G. P. Moodie (Transvaal), Mr. James Farmer (New 
Zealand), Mr. Hugh Jamieson, Major-General J. G. Balmain, Mr. and 
Mrs. Westgarth, Mr. A. Macalister, C.M.G. (Agent-General for Queens- 
land), Mr. H. De B. Hollings, Mr. George Foggo, Mr. Thomas Hamilton, 
Mr. P. Dod, Mr. W. Kirby, Mr. J. A. Quinton, Mr. Arthur L. Young and 
Miss Young, Mr. James Bonwick (Victoria), Mr. A. A. Broadribb, Mr. 
Arthur W. Bidder, Miss Molineaux, Miss Ewart, Mr. and Mrs. John 
A'Deane (New Zealand), Hon. Mrs. Elliott, Miss Jerningham, Mr. B. S. 
Lloyd, Mr. S. B. Browning (New Zealand), Mr. Robert Harrison, Mr. F. 
W. Stone (Canada), Mr. C. Erskine, Mr. Henry Marriott, Mr. F. Burton, 
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Mr. Arthur G. Starry, Mr. J. E. N. O'Dwyer, Mr. Alexander TurnbuU, 
Mr. Joseph Trutch, G.M.G. (British Columbia), Mr. Abraham Hyams 
(Jamaica), Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. W. T. Deverell (Victoria), Mr. Francis 
A. Gwynne (Victoria), Mr. A. S. Murray, Mr. L. W. Thrupp (South Aus- 
tralia), Mr. F. S. Turner, Mr. T. Saunders, Mr. T. T. Roscow, Mr. Alex- 
ander Bell Bird (Jamaica), Mr. C. H. Monatt, Rev. Brymer Belcher, Major 
Evans Bell, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Evans, Mr. H. B. T. Strangways 
(late Attorney-General for South Australia), Mr. A. Philipson, Mr. 
Charles E. Atkinson (Cape Colony), Mr. W. M. Farmer (Cape Colony), 
Mr. G. J. Symons, Mr. W. Hamilton Burn, Mr. C. B. Steele, Mr. J. Mar- 
shall and Miss Marshall, Miss Martin, Miss Bickford Smith, Rev. John G. 
H. Hill, Mr. R. A. Aspinall, Mr. A. B. Abraham (New Zealand), Mr. 
George W. Cockburn, Mr. F. W. Chesson, Mr. Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. ; Mr. 
Frederick Young (Honorary Secretary), &c. &o. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. Frederick Young) read the minutes 
of the Tenth Ordinary Meeting of Session 1876-77, which were 
confirmed. The names of a number of Fellows elected during the 
recess were announced, as well as a list of numerous books, 
papers, and specimens to the Museum, contributed to the Institute. 

The President then called upon Robert H. Elliot, Esq., to 
read the following paper : — 

INDIAN FAMINES, AND HOW TO MODIFY THE 
CAUSES THAT LEAD TO THEM. 

Before beginning my lecture on the important subject that is to 
occupy our attention this evening, I cannot help pausing for one 
moment to congratulate the President and Council of this Institute 
on the fact that, by opening their winter session with a paper on 
India, they have thus indicated their conviction that the solution 
of our Indian difficulties is, for us, the most pressing question of 
the day. Permit me also to congratulate the members of this Insti- 
tute on the fact that their affairs are conducted by men who take 
such a comprehensive view of the interests of our Colonies. To 
some it might appear that as India is not a Colony, its interests 
have little practical bearing on the objects to which this society 
ought to be devoted. But I need hardly say that your President 
and Council have taken no such narrow view. They have seen that 
the prosperity of the Colonies is largely wound up with the pros- 
perity of England, and that the prosperity of England very largely 
depends upon the successful government of India. They have 
doubtless seen, too, that from the prosperous state of the infant 
cotton industries of India, it is merely a question of time as to how 
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soon woollen manufactories will follow, and bo stimulate the pro- 
duction of wool in Australia and in the Gape. Both directly and 
indirectly, then, is this Society interested in the welfare of India ; and 
I need hardly add that your President and Council could not devote 
themselves to a more useful work than that of urging on the atten- 
tion of the Government every measure that can conduce to the 
prosperity of our Eastern Empire. 

Let me now direct your attention to Indian famines. Th it is 
the grand problem that lies before us. If it can be solved all will 
go well ; if it cannot be solved — if the people are to drift on, as at 
present, from one famine to another — the dreary decadence of our 
Indian Empire must continue, till it either becomes an annual 
burden on the English taxpayer, or is suffered to take its place 
amongst those insolvent States with whom the money-lenders of 
the world are already too well acquainted. 

Let me now mark out the ground I mean to traverse : — 

1. I propose to make some remarks on the numbers and pro- 
bable increase of the people. 

2. I propose to show that, taking into account the increase of 
the people, the financial condition of India is such that it must, 
eventually, be unable to meet the cost of famines. 

8. I shall show that neither railways, canals, nor emigration 
can solve the grand problem. 

4. I shall have to point out that no permanent amelioration can 
take place unless it rise out of the general progress of the people. 

5. I propose to show what measures should be adopted in order 
to enable the people to help themselves. 

6. Lastly, I 'shall show how the finances of India may be so 
improved as to enable the State the better to cope with famines. 

The population of India is at least 240,000,000, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it is increasing at the English rate of one per 
cent, per annum. In twenty years, then, it will rise to nearly 
293,000,000, in forty years to upwards of 857,000,000, and in 
eighty years to about 580,000,000. This may seem somewhat 
startling, but I am afraid it is far within the probable increase. In 
the first place, the population is in all probability nearer to 
250,000,000 than to 240,000,000. In the second place, the rate of 
multiplication is far faster than in England, because a woman in 
India bears a child at a much earlier age than an English woman. 
In the third place, there is the strongest incentive to marriage, both 
on religious and social grounds. And then there are none of the 
checks that a more civilised people have. Luxury amongst the 
masses is unknown ; the wants of life are few ; the habits of the 
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people abstemious. It most also be remembered that every other 
possible check has either been withdrawn or reduced to a mini- 
mum. War, pestilence, famine, infanticide, suttee, human sacri- 
fices, religious suicides, tigers, wolves, panthers, Thugs, and even 
snakes, have all come within the reach of our life-conserving rule ; 
lastly, we have legalised the re-marriage of widows. In short, 
every condition most favourable to the increase of the people 
either naturally exists or has been carefully provided ; and thus 
every element that might disturb our calculations has been 
removed. And what are our duties towards these helpless masses ? 
The age will not allow us to neglect them, and we are so deeply 
pledged to India that it is impossible to contemplate any form of 
retreat. We cannot lay down our burden — that will rise in twenty 
years to 298,000,000, in forty years to 857,000,000, and in eighty 
years to 580,000,000, or a population exceeding that of all Europe 
by 280,000,000 ; and I repeat this because, when we come to 
consider the financial position of India, It is important that you 
should bear these facts carefully in mind. 

Let us now inquire whether the financial position is such that, 
with those vast numbers before us, we can pay for the famines as 
they arise. Now I have no hesitation in saying that, whatever we 
may be able to do at present, or in the immediate future, it is 
impossible that we can for long continue to do so. To prove this to 
your satisfaction it will be necessary to say something as to the 
condition and prospects of the finances. And here let me entreat i 
of you not to resign yourselves to those feelings of despair which 
naturally arise at the very mention of Indian finance. You are all 
f imiliar with the annual wrangle that takes place on this subjeot in 
the House of Commons. There is the delightful and soothing 
optimism of the Mr. Grant Duffs, who tell us that things are in a 
satisfactory state, and produce accounts to prove it. There are the 
rough denials of the Mr. Smolletts, who declare that the accounts 
are cooked. Now I am not going to endeavour to strike a balance 
between these opposing parties, nor plunge into the mysteries of 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditure. What I am going to do 
is merely to tell you what the revenues paid by the people really 
amount to, and what the financial prospects are. 

The public is annually told that, in round numbers, the revenue 
of India amounts to about £50,000,000, and from this statement 
naturally supposes that this great sum is annually paid into the 
Indian Treasury by the people of India. To suppose anything of 
the kind is an utter delusion. Let us examine the published 
account of the revenues of India for the year ending March 81st, 
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1876. The total revenue given amounts to £51,810,063. Now let 
us add up the items which the people pay. Land revenue, salt, 
stamps, excise, customs, forest, mint, post-office, telegraphs, law 
and justice, and miscellaneous ; these come to £88,251,560. As to 
the balance, it is partly derived from opium to the extent of 
£8,471,425, and the residue consists of items which are matters 
of account with a corresponding set-off on the side of ex- 
penditure. The revenues, then, we can permanently rely on 
amount to little more than £88,000,000, and their prospects 
may be summed up by saying that they are inelastic in the 
ordinary sense of the word, that every item haB been run up 
to the utmost point, and that the two greatest — land and salt 
— have been enhanced to an injudicious, and some even think 
to a blameable extent. Now, even with the aid pf the precarious 
opium revenue, India, as at present administered, can just pay its 
way. How then can it pay for the famines of the distant future ? 
The Bengal famine cost about £6,000,000 ; the famine now begin- 
ning to pass away will cost about £11,000,000; and had our 
measures been adequate to preventing the fearful loss of life that 
has taken place, it would have cost far more. Now recall what I 
have said as to the probable increase of the people, and is it not 
evident that a famine of twenty years hence must cost more still, 
while a famine of forty years hence will probably cost at least 
£20,000,000. But how if opium fails us ? A wall is no stronger 
than its weakest point, and a wall one-sixth of which is utterly 
unreliable can hardly set up much claim to soundness. Now if I 
had time I could prove to you, ad nauseam, that our opium revenue 
will go as soon as the Chinese discover that public opinion here will 
not sanction another opium war. For the rulers of China hate the 
very mention of our opium revenue. They hate it because they 
cannot put down opium-growing in China as long as they are forced 
to admit our opium into their dominions ; they hate it because it is 
a standing mark of foreign domination and of their own weakness ; 
and they hate it .because they grudge the payment of that 
£8,000,000 per annum to India, which is a sheer loss to China ; 
and no one who has examined, as I have, all the evidence on this 
subject taken before the Indian Finance Committee can possibly 
doubt that the days of opium are numbered. But whether this be 
so or not, it is, for the reasons above given, impossible to contem- 
plate that India can for long continue to pay for the famines, of the 
future; and we may therefore pass on to our third point, and 
consider whether railways, canals, and emigration are likely to 
help us out of our Eastern difficulties. 
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The idea that railways can solve the grand problem has often 
been entertained, and is, at first sight, extremely natural. I need 
hardly say that it is delusive. Railways can, indeed, modify a 
slight scarcity by carrying grain from one part of the country to 
another. They can also enable the State to relieve a famine that 
could not otherwise be dealt with. But by tapping the country in 
ordinary seasons, they drain it of grain. Now the railways can 
undoubtedly bring back the grain, but vast masses have no means 
of buying it whatever, and the cost is so high that great numbers 
of those who are not altogether destitute cannot afford to purchase 
enough food to carry them through a severe famine. Railways, 
then, can only place the people beyond the risk of death from 
starvation as long as the State has unlimited command of money. 
Now it has been previously shown that the resources of the State 
must eventually be unequal to meet the famine charges of the future ; 
and the idea that railways can solve the grand problem must there- 
fore be dismissed as untenable. 

But it may be urged, as urged Lord Salisbury the other day at 
Bradford, the remedy here evidently is, that people should, by 
frugality, save enough to pay for grain in times of famine. To 
those who, like myself, have lived amongst them, and tilled the 
soil, this remark of Lord Salisbury's can only appear to be an 
intensely bitter and cruel gibe. What have the masses to save 
from ? As regards the great mass of poor cultivators, I can testify 
that they have nothing to save from, for I have taken an average 
native holding, cultivated it, and, after having reaped the crops 
and paid the taxes, found so little profit, that I let the land to a 
native on condition that he would pay me the Government tax. 
As for many millions in the Madras Presidency, I must descend 
into the animal kingdom for a comparison which will give you an 
idea of the means they have of saving enough money to buy grain 
when the railways bring it back at famine prices. The personal 
property of all kinds, then, that is owned by many minions of the 
lower classes in India, is much below that of a border Leicester 
ram in summer. His fleece is then worth about eighteen shillings. 
I should be extremely surprised to find that the personal property 
of many millions of the lower classes in Mysore and the Madras 
Presidency exceed in value per head one half of that sum. But 
why have they no personal property? Simply because, after 
having fed themselves and their families on the coarsest fare 
imaginable, there is hardly anything left. 

Let us now turn to the question of canals. It would no doubt 
have been better for India if much of the money that has been 
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spent on railways had been spent on. canals. Bat the railways 
have been made, and taking into consideration the indebtedness 
of India, no prudent financier would recommend the Government 
to enter into such schemes to the extent that would be necessary 
to solve the grand problem. And even if the Government was 
prepared to spend the money, it is doubtful to what extent such 
irrigation could be carried out. But as no Government would care 
to run the risk that would be incurred by adding to the already 
enormous liabilities of India, it is useless to say anything more 
upon the point, except that Government should spend as much on 
irrigation as its current resources will allow. 

Let us now turn to emigration, a subject I should not have 
thought worth considering had not Lord Salisbury alluded to it in 
his speech at Bradford. On that occasion he said : " If there are 
too many for the land to support, well, then, there must be emigra- 
tion. You know in Ireland that was the case. There were too 
many people for the land to support. A great calamity came, 
great emigration followed, and there is no danger now of any such 
calamity being repeated." Mr. Grant Duff's celebrated official 
optimism could hardly equal this. Is there a second America 
lying hidden in the Eastern seas ? And if there was, what ships 
could carry, and what Government could pay for the deportation 
of the annual surplus of these vast populations when they become 
too many for the land ? But I need not longer detain you with 
further remarks on this head. 

We have now looked at the subject in the usual way — from 
the top downwards ; and those who are accustomed to the usual 
method of regarding Indian affairs will naturally conclude that 
there is nothing to be done but to give up the subject in despair. 
But how as to the people ? Let us turn round and look from the 
bottom upwards. If we can discover any means of starting im- 
provement at the root of the tree there is yet hope — a somewhat for- 
lorn hope at the best — but still hope. Now I have no hesitation in 
saying that much can be done if we turn our attention to the land 
and the people, and to measures which will the better enable them 
to do justice to the soil and improve their general prosperity. 

The first thing to be done, then, is to provide tenures that will 
attract to the land as much capital as possible. At present the 
tenures are such as to repel it. With the exception of the perma- 
nently settled districts, the Crown is the landlord, and the culti- 
vator is handed a lease for thirty years. At the termination of 
it the land is subject to a re-valuation. Is it possible to conceive 
a system better calculated to drive capital from land and suppress 
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the energies of a people ? To attract capital certainly is indis- 
pensable. The Government has provided utter uncertainty. A 
man might dig wells, make tanks, and plant trees, if he had any 
security as to the demands that were to be made upon him, but he 
has no security for his outlay in a tenure with fixed demands, and 
he very properly lets improvements alone. Now let me give you an 
illustration of the evils arising from such a system. In conse- 
quence of the aid afforded by our law, the useful and necessary 
class of Indian-money lenders have been turned into bitter 
oppressors of the cultivating classes, and so rapidly has the ruin 
of the latter been accomplished, that much land has been, and is 
now being, transferred to the money-lender. Now what does he do 
when he gets possession of it ? Does he invest capital in it, and 
so compensate in some measure for the evils our law enables him 
to inflict on society ? Why should he when he has no inducement 
in the shape of a tenure of fixed value ? What then does he do ? 
He simply keeps on the old occupant, reduces him to the condition 
of a mere serf, and grinds all the rent he can out of him. The 
end is, that the land is in a worse position than it was before, 
because the ruined farmer is less able to do it justice. Now, if 
there was a considerable and certain return to be obtained from 
landed improvements, the transfer of a certain proportion of the 
soil would be good for the country, because the monied classes 
would be only too glad to invest in it, if they could clearly 
see their way, and the last remark, I need hardly say, applies 
to all the better class of farmers. In the first place, then, 
every tenure should declare a rate beyond which the Govern- 
ment demand is not to go in any future lease, and the rate of 
enhancement should be very moderate. In the second place, 
the tenure should declare that, if the occupant brings the land 
under irrigation by digging wells or making a tank, he and his 
heirs should have a fee-simple tenure at the existing rate of 
assessment, on condition that the irrigation work be kept 
in thorough repair. As regards famines, I need hardly say 
that I attach the greatest importance to the second measure, 
because, if ever India is to be helped out of the famine diffi- 
culties, it must be by irrigation. And yet what did Lord 
Salisbury tell the people of Bradford lately ? He said that, 
11 You cannot apply tank and well irrigation for the purpose of 
preventing famine, for the very good reason that, when there is 
a drought, these tanks and wells are the first to dry up." 
Now this statement is not true as regards the latter, because deep 
wells, properly shaded by trees, would not dry up, except under 
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some very protracted drought, and in many cases not even then. 
If anyone doubts the value of wells, he has only to read the Madras 
Famine letter which appeared in the Times of October 80th, where 
the correspondent in the Goimbatore district, alluding to the deep 
wells, says : " Without these wells, and the scanty crops obtainable 
from them, the condition of this district, bad as it is, would have 
been infinitely worse, and many large tracts would have been unin- 
habitable." Then, in the case of tanks, Lord Salisbury's statement 
is worse than if it was entirely untrue, because there is none more 
dangerous than when the true and false are mixed together. Tanks 
certainly are the first works to dry up in a drought, but that they 
must necessarily remain so is a delusion, because, though a drought 
may be practically unbroken as regards dry crops, it may be 
sufficiently broken for those under irrigation. Let me give you 
an illustration. In Mysore last June the dry crops, which are 
about four-fifths of all the grain crops in the province, were sown 
favourably, but, from the cessation of the rain, were largely lost, 
and, as it was, the rain in August came barely in time to save any 
of them. In short, they might have utterly failed. But the rain 
that fell in June, along with a storm in March, partially filled the 
tanks, and enabled the wet cultivation to go on. Now, the famine 
commissioner of Mysore, writing on September 28th, reports that : 
" We have the rice and millet of the irrigated land coming into the 
market, and prices already easier in consequence." It would be 
impossible to find a better illustration of the value of tanks as 
regards famine, and it proves most undoubtedly that, if tanks were 
sufficiently multiplied, they could keep a population alive right 
through what, in their absence, would be practically an unbroken 
drought. But even if it was true that tanks and wells dry up in 
a drought, the conclusion arrived at is as misleading as any con- 
clusion could be. Is it possible that the head of the Government 
of India in this country requires to be told that wells and tanks 
increase the production of land, enrich the cultivator, and so enable 
him the better to face famine ? Is it possible that he requires to 
be told that, as drought is never universal, the increased production 
of the parts where the rain had not failed, would lower prices in the 
region of drought ? Is there no truth in sayings which embody 
the experience of thousands of years? I trust that if you do not 
attach any importance to what I say, you will believe that when 
the Indian saying, "Every man should dig a well and plant a tree 
before he dies," passed into a proverb, it is sufficient evidence as to 
the wants most felt by the people. 
The next thing to be done is to amend the laws which press so 
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heavily on the indebted cultivator. Now I have no time to go into 
this subject at full length ; but if anyone wishes to understand it 
thoroughly, he has only to read Mr. Pedder's paper on " Famine 
and Debt in India," which appeared in the September number of 
the Nineteenth Century. Let anyone interested in India read that, 
and mark how it contrasts with the optimist orations of officials 
and ex-officials. Let anyone contrast it, for instance, with what Mr. 
Grant Duff lately said at Elgin. He told his audience that every 
scheme that could be contrived for the welfare of the people had 
either been adopted, or only rejected after ample examination. 
But let anyone read the article in question who wishes to see what 
an Indian civilian has to say on the subjeot. It is sufficient for my 
purpose to remark here, that every legal engine that can aid the 
ruin of the cultivator has been brought to bear upon him by our 
Government. His needs compel him to borrow, and, when he does 
so, his liberty is gone for ever, and his life made a burden to the 
end of his days. In 1875, the people of some Bombay districts 
rose against their cruel persecutors, broke into their houses, and 
destroyed the bonds and accounts of the money-lenders. This led 
to a commission of inquiry, which brought to light the most fright- 
ful evils. Amongst these we find that the creditor has unlimited 
power to imprison the agricultural debtor ; that even after having 
stripped the unfortunate man and his family down to the very 
clothes on their backs, he may follow on his heels and strip him 
again and again as often as he can scrape a few rupees together. 
But anything is better than a prison, and in one instance that was 
brought to light, the unfortunate farmer had even sacrificed the 
honour of his wife and daughter to the lusts of his unrelenting 
creditor. While the money-lender has more than all the protection 
accorded by civilised codes, the agriculturist debtor is not even able 
to become insolvent. " When," reports the commission of inquiry, 
" we compare the law of India with that of other countries, we 
find that not one is so oppressive in this respect, not even the law 
of Moses, which allowed the debtor a discharge after serving seven 
years." Such, then, is the state of the law. Need I say anything 
more as to the necessity of amending it in such a way that, while 
the useful and necessary office of the money-lender remains, the 
terrible power given him may be swept away ? Is it necessary to 
point out to the Government that the more the cultivator is 
depressed the more unable will he be to cope with famine, and the 
more must he eventually cost the State ? 

The next point that demands the immediate action of the State 
relates to the breaking-up of grazing lands. This is permitted on 
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a system so wasteful that, if any proprietor here allowed it on his 
property, he would be justly regarded as a mischievous lunatic. 
Let me give you an illustration. In the province of Mysore in 
1874-75, 106,000 acres are reported as having been thrown out of 
cultivation, notwithstanding that there was a total increase of the 
area under plough. "What does this mean ? Simply that 106,000 
acres of land formerly valuable as grazing had been ploughed up, 
exhausted, and then handed back to the State in a state of sheer 
desert, and that more than that quantity had been taken up to 
undergo a similar process. How far such a ruinous system prevails 
throughout India I have no means of knowing, but that it prevails, 
over immense tracts I have not the slightest doubt. What is the 
general result ? Simply that, with an increased area under plough, 
you have diminished means of feeding stock, and that the always 
scanty manorial resources of India are relatively lessening. The 
effect of such a system on the famines of the future I need not 
explain. The obvious remedy here is, that unless clearly in excess 
of the requirements of the country, no fresh grazing lands should 
be broken up, and whenever new land is broken up, some attempt 
should be made to ascertain whether the tenant has the means of 
maintaining it in cultivation in an efficient manner. 

I now come to subjects of immense importance — forests and 
tree-planting. Here the State can greatly aid the farmer in main- 
taining the fertility of the soil. To anyone who has tilled the soil, 
and so practically experienced all the difficulties and wants of the 
agriculturist in India, this is a subject which requires no explana- 
tion. But it is difficult for an ordinary Englishman to understand 
the direct and indirect manurial value of leaves. These are not 
only valuable in themselves, but in India their value as litter for 
conserving the excreta of cattle is immense, for it is on account 
of the want of such Utter] that the scanty manurial resources of 
India are so largely lessened. And yet in Buchanan's work on 
" Mysore, Oanara, and Malabar,' 1 which was published seventy 
years ago, there is frequent reference to the use of leaves as manure 
and for litter, showing how valuable trees are to the farmer. It is 
strange, then, that the Government should have failed to recognise 
the value of trees. But what has it done ? It has simply per- 
mitted a reckless destruction of wood all over the country. Though 
somewhat increased since 1872-78, the forest reserve of the State 
amounted then to little more than what the State conserves in Prussia. 
As for tho woods outside of these reserves, they have been drawn 
upon without any check worthy of the name ; very little has been 
done as regards replanting; and no steps whatever have been taken 
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to see that, as in Germany, the annual growth balances the annual 
consumption. Some idea of the march of destruction may be given 
by saying that, whereas Bangalore twenty years ago was supplied 
with firewood from scrub jungles not ten miles away, the supply 
has now to be brought from a distance of thirty miles, all the 
forests between these distances having been completely ruined by a 
reckless system of clean-sweep felling ; and though the Government 
is now doing something to repair the evil, the ground planted bears 
no proportion to that which has been cleared of trees. As for the 
Government of Madras, its proceedings seem to go no further than 
deriving what income it can from the woods. Nor is man the only 
animal to contend with here ; for the work of the axe is completed 
by armies of goats, which ni£ off the young suckers that" spring 
from the tree stumps, and thus destroy all hopes of natural repara- 
tion. The following are the measures urgently needed to meet these 
evils : (1) Forests should be worked so that the annual growth 
should balance the annual consumption ; (2) the felling of imma- 
ture trees prohibited ; and (3) the goats kept out of the woods. 
Such are the conservative measures urgently required. But the 
Government should without delay plant the whole of inhabited 
India from one end to the other. To do this at its own expense 
entirely is obviously impossible. It must therefore supply the 
plants, and call upon the villagers to put them down, protect, and 
water them. On the waste lands of every village there should be 
a block of trees formed in proportion to the requirements of the 
population. Where no such lands exist, the boundaries of holdings 
should be planted. 

But besides the immense manurial value of trees to the Indian 
farmer, their climatic value is very great, and I only wish I had 
time to dwell longer on those beautiful irrigation works of nature 
which have been so recklessly destroyed from one end of India to 
the other. But the meteorological records of many countries lie 
before us ; and those who wish for further information as to the 
effects of forests on climate have only to consult Dr. Groumbie 
Brown's valuable work on " Forests and Moisture." Some, in- 
deed, have contended that, as the rain that falls in India depends 
on causes far remote from it, forests can therefore have little effect 
in mitigating the effects of drought. I need hardly say that such 
a conclusion is of the same value as Lord Salisbury's conclusion 
as to the anti-famine value of wells and tanks. Locke tells us 
that, as regards the miscarriage of his reason, the human animal 
may be divided into three varieties : there are those who seldom reason 
at all, those who put passion in the place of reason, and, lastly, those 
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who readily and sincerely follow reason, bat for want of having that 
which we may call large, sound, round-about sense, have not a 
full view of all that relates to the question and may be of moment 
to decide it. Of the last kind are those who fail to see the famine- 
mitigating effects of tanks, wells, and trees. Tanks and wells 
might not be able to irrigate much land in a protracted and 
unbroken drought, but, as I have previously shown, their value as 
regards famine is immense. So, too, as regards woods and forests. 
In times of drought they might not be instrumental in bringing a 
single drop to the thirsty soil; but, in ordinary seasons, they 
would cool and moisten the air, and so increase the growth of 
crops and grass; conserve the water in wells and tanks and 
streams, lessen evaporation from the land, help the farmer to 
manure it, and, by enriching him, enable him the better to face 
famine. Lastly, it must be considered that, as drought is never 
universal, the increased production they would cause in the parts 
where the rains had not failed, would aid in lowering prices in the 
famine tract. Look at the one narrow point of the effect of forests 
on rainfall, and you will not perhaps think much of them ; em- 
brace all their varying relations to man and nature, and you will 
at once perceive their value. 

One word more as to this important subject. I have said that 
forests might not increase the rainfall in India, because I have no 
means of proving that they will do so. But experience elsewhere 
makes it highly probable that they will do so, not by bringing 
more rain to India, but by causing it to be used over and over 
again after it has arrived. It is interesting to note that one 
of the best illustrations we have of the influence of forests on rain- 
fall, has been furnished by the East India Company when it 
governed St. Helena. Under the rule of the early Governors the 
woods in the island were destroyed, and the climate desiccated. 
Towards the close of the last century the re-wooding of the 
country was commenced, and, since the growth of the trees, 
droughts such as formerly recorded are unknown. But, even in 
India, climatic results are already reported from the conservation 
of woods, and the Deputy Conservator in Berar tells us that in the 
reserves " the extreme heat is modified by increased moisture and 
diminished radiation, while frosts in the open tracts are becoming 
common.' 1 Water, he tells us, is more plentiful. " Pools are found 
in the minor water-courses in the hot weather, whereas formerly no 
water was to be found after February, except in the main streams. 
Sudden floods have diminished. The mortality amongst cattle has 
decreased." A tree, then, is merely a Sir Arthur Cotton in another 
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and better form. It is irrigation, and a great deal more ; and how 
trees can thus modify the causes that lead to famine, I need not 
farther explain. 

The next measure demanding attention is one for the extension 
of old and the creation of new industries. I need hardly say that, 
with a large population, no country can achieve a solid civilisation 
without the aid of manufactures. Has the Government here led 
the way, and shown what can be done by starting industries in 
those parts of the country best suited to them? It has done 
nothing of the kind. But it may be urged that State interference 
in such matters is mischievous. Such, at any rate, has neither 
been the opinion nor the experience of the Government. Its aim 
in every direction has been to initiate, and withdraw when example 
was no longer needed. This it did as regards tea and cotton and 
other cultures. Now, had the Government, by starting model 
mills, shown practically what could be done in the way of new 
industries, the country would have already made great strides in 
the way to progress. But it is needless to detain you longer here, 
as nothing can be more evident than that the attention of Govern* 
ment should be at once turned to the development of industries by 
the erection of model mills and the creation of industrial schools. 

We have now remarked on the landed, legal, and economical 
reforms that can effectually be brought to bear on the famines of 
the future. But long before these measures can bear fruit, many 
famines must be paid for. In India no man oan tell what a single 
year may bring forth, and a famine every three or four years is the 
least we can expect. And it must ever be remembered that every 
famine, by impoverishing the people, will make the next one moro 
costly to the State. It must be considered, too, that though 
prudence forbids us to borrow large sums for irrigation works, 
prudence also demands that we should spend as much on irriga- 
tion as our current resources will allow. To pay for the famines 
of the immediate future, and save something for irrigation, will 
task all the efforts of the State ; and, I need hardly say, it will be 
impossible to do either, unless the finances are better adminis- 
tered, and the fullest use made of British credit. But here, too, 
we shall find, that much may be done. Let me, then, direct your 
attention to financial measures and reforms. 

The first measure to consider is the question of the acquisition of 
the railways by the State. By the ninety-nine-year contracts made 
between the State and the old guaranteed Companies, the Govern- 
ment reserved the right of purchasing the lines and plant within six 
months after the expiration of the first twenty-five years, or at any 
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time after fifty, years, on giving half a year's notice. The value to 
be paid was settled to be the average value of the shares for three 
years previous to such notice. It also, by clause twenty-six of the 
contracts, reserved power to pay by annuities instead of a gross 
sum, which annuities were to continue during the residue of the 
terms of ninety-nine years. The rate of interest to be used in 
calculating such annuities was to be determined by the average 
rate of interest during the preceding two years received in London 
upon public obligations of the East India Company, and other 
public obligations issued in London, by the Secretary of State in 
Council, There are, however, two lines which have contracts 
without the annuity clause, and in those of the Southern India 
and the Oude and Bohilkund lines, instead of the annuity clause, 
the State has reserved the right of either paying in a gross sum, 
or paying in Five per Cent. Government of India Stock. It is 
needless to say that the annuity clause secured an excellent bargain 
for the natives of India. The guaranteed interest is five per cent, 
per annum. At the end of the twenty-five year period, by granting 
annuities bearing an annual interest of less than five per cent, the 
Government has the power of acquiring the lines and plant, which 
would thus become the clear, unencumbered property of the 
peoples of India at the close of ninety-nine years. Now what has 
happened here ? The Home Government, without consulting their 
colleagues in India, waived the right of purchase at the close of 
the twenty-five year period as regards several of the lines. Upon 
this, the Government in India, on the 12th of August, 1870, sent a 
strong remonstrance, as they thought it their " duty to protest on 
behalf of the taxpayers of India." The reply (vide his despatch of 
December 3rd, 1870) of the Duke of Argyll was that he had con- 
sidered the surrender unimportant, but that he would not do it 
again in the case of other lines, without consulting the Government 
in India. I need hardly say that* a more astonishing and reckless 
sacrifioe was never made, more especially when we come to consider 
how much more cheaply the Government could work the railways 
by the abolition of the existing boards, and that the railway profits 
must, as time advances, be much enhanced. The next chance 
of acquiring a railway will occur in February, 1879, and I 
sincerely trust that, on that occasion, the Government in India 
will not have "to protest, on behalf of the tax-payers of India," 
against the negligence or incapacity of their colleagues in England. 
But I need not say anything more as to the necessity of securing 
every line as the various opportunities occur, as the financial relief 
this measure will afford is so apparent. It is only fair to add here 
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that one of the Council at the India Office, Mr. Macnaghten, pro- 
tested strongly against the reckless sacrifice that was made. 

The next measure advisable is to give a British guarantee for 
Indian liabilities. This has often been urged. Though legally 
Indian debt, it is a mere delusion to say that it is not in effect 
British debt The money came from here, the stocks are held here, 
and here the loss, if loss there should be, must fall That the 
separation kept up in any way aids economy, or financial care, or 
prevents unlimited borrowing, is equally a delusion. The Indian 
Government has borrowed immense sums, and, by treating opium 
as if it was a permanent and reliable source of revenue, does now 
conduct its finances in a most reckless fashion. A British 
guarantee, on the other hand, would cause greater prudence and 
economy, because Parliament, and the people here, would feel 
more distinctly responsible for India than they do now. The relief 
that such a guarantee would give would be enormous, and would 
enable the Government to purchase the two lines that have no 
annuity clause on far more favourable terms than it otherwise 
could. 

The next point that calls for reform relates to the unjust charges 
systematically thrust on to India by the English Treasury. Now I 
have no time to go fully into this subject, and must therefore 
content myself with giving you a few of the numerous items. In 
the first place, India pays a proportion of the charges of English 
depdts of regiments serving in India. In other words, India pays 
largely for soldiers doing necessary garrison duty in English towns. 
India pays one- third of the cost of the Chinese Mission, and 
seventeen Consulates : all these are strictly Queen's establishments. 
She pays £12,000 a year for the Persian Mission, which is also 
under the direct control of the Crown. She pays half of the 
expenses of the Zanzibar Mission. She paid largely to the ex- 
penses of the Abyssinian war, with which she had nothing to do. 
So, too, as regards the Malayan expedition. For the political and 
commercial needs of both countries, a telegraph was made to India 
at a cost of a million, the whole of which was charged to India. 
Lord Salisbury's salary is entirely paid by India, though that 
officer's services are liable to be largely used by the English 
Cabinet. When the Sultan visited London, it was necessary for 
the honour of England to entertain him. This was done by a 
costly ball at the India Office, every shilling of which was charged 
to India. At the very time when dogs and jackals were tearing to 
pieces the moribund frames of British subjects perishing of famine 
by the roadsides, the Duke of Edinburgh was sent to the East, and 
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a large sum was taken out of the beggared Indian Treasury to 
defray the expenses of his tour, and even the passages of his suite 
from London. In fact, so embarrassed was the Treasury at the 
time, that taxes had to be levied summarily in the middle of the 
year. My ancestors on the Border had not a high reputation, but, 
compared with this, their lives stand high in the moral scale. Then , 
their appropriations were justified by their circumstances. What 
is there in our national circumstances to justify the plundering of 
these feeble people? Does it pay? It certainly does not. A 
national reputation is surely worth something, and, if it is not, let 
me tell you that every shilling of these charges is just so much lost 
to those useful works which are so necessary to ward off those 
famines which threaten to overwhelm our Indian Empire. Shall 
it be said that we yielded to the threats of America that justice 
which we deny to our feeble Eastern subjects ? Common honesty 
demands that a commission should be appointed to investigate this 
matter, with a view of restoring to the Indian Treasury the sums 
with which it has been unjustly charged. 

The next point on which much reform is possible is that 
of the native army. But here, if you hint that it might be 
reduced and remodelled in a cheaper way, you are at once 
met by a reference. to the 815,000 men and 5,800 large guns 
of the native chiefs and princes. If, then, I were to go into 
this question here, the whole policy of our permitting those 
States to keep up armies, which are a source of expense to us, 
would have to be discussed, and I need hardly say that we have 
no time for that. I can, then, only here say that the numbers, and 
especially the improved discipline and arms, of these forces have 
an immense bearing on our ability to contend with the famines 
that threaten to ruin us. There are three ways of solving the 
question. The first, and I venture to think the best, is to bring 
about a federation of States, and ally the princes with us in the 
government of a United Indian Empire ; the second, is to make 
them reduce their forces; the third, to make them contribute 
towards the. eost of keeping the peace, which is now entirely 
thrown on our own subjects. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that the famine charges of the 
future might be more easily met if the import duties were slightly 
enhanced. These are the only taxes which fall on the British and 
native- State inhabitants of all India, and in proportion to their 
means — much on the rich and well-to-do, very little on the 
poor. As one-fourth of these taxes falls on the inhabitants 
of the native States, the proposed enhancement would cause 
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them to contribute more largely to that expenditure for keeping 
the peace which their chiefs so largely cause. A tax with all 
these advantages, and the only one which has any promise 
of elasticity, ought evidently to be a favourite one with our 
financiers, especially as it is the one of all others which the 
natives of India least object to. Now, what does the Government 
propose here ? It has promised the abolition of the duties as its 
first financial reduction. This is Lord Salisbury's policy. He 
promised it' to the people of Manchester, who are aggrieved at the 
duties on their wares. What was the nominal objection to 
them ? That they were protective. Now the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the subject proved that they were not so, because the 
Indian mills do not make those fine goods which Manchester sends 
to India. What the Indian mills do compete with is the native 
hand-looms, and in the manufacture of coarse goods. Nor did the 
duty injure the sales of Manchester, as an immense increase had 
taken place in the shipment of her production. But, it is urged, 
the mills in India will one day manufacture the fine goods now 
solely supplied by Manchester, and then the duty will be protective. 
When it becomes so, it will be time enough to put a duty on the 
produce of Indian mills equal to the import duties now levied. 
Permit me one more word on this subject— one word for the in- 
terests of those helpless masses who have no means of making their 
wants known, unless, as in the case of the disturbances in the 
Bombay district previously alluded to, they take to rioting. Eor 
them the first duty which needs lowering is that on salt, both for 
themselves and for their cattle. What is the first tax that Lord 
Salisbury has promised to reduce? One that will lighten the 
burdens of the rich and relatively increase those of the poor, on 
whom the great weight of taxation already falls ; that will remove 
a tax from native States, and relatively increase the demands on 
our own subjects. 

I have now flayed the body of the beast, but, as the Spaniards 
would say, there is still a good deal of skinning left in the tail — 
minor reforms, such as the abolition of the costly governments of 
Bombay and Madras, with their commanders-in-chief ; the increased 
employment of cheap natives, in place of dear Europeans ; the pur- 
chase of stores directly by the Government in India, and with- 
out the intervention of the India Office ; and other matters which 
I have no time even to mention. A few more remarks, however, I 
must make, and on Lord Salisbury's speech at Bradford, to which 
I have previously alluded. 

What was the main tenor of that speech ? It was that nothing 
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should be done, and expressed much dread lest the public here 
should force on the Government any scheme to ward off the famines 
of the future. Canals were sneered at because water would not run 
up-hill; tanks .and wells because they would dry up in a drought. 
What were his Lordship's remedial measures for the famines °ithe 
future ? The people were to save — from Heaven knows what ; and 
when too many for the land, were to emigrate — Heaven knows 
where. He made but one allusion to financial reform, and that was 
to lament that, from the want of money, he could not sweep away 
those import duties to which I have just alluded. I cannot express 
to you my feelings of disappointment on reading that speech. It 
showed a desire merely to shelve the whole question — an easy 
course, no doubt, for Lord Salisbury, but one that neither the public 
nor the press ought to submit to, if either have the smallest regard 
for British interests. Are we to be asked to conclude that our rule 
in India has reached her utmost limits of perfection? If Lord 
Salisbury was Prime Minister, and, in the face of some threatening 
calamity here, folded his hands, and said there was nothing to be 
done or attempted, I think I could tell you what would become of 
Lord Salisbury. But it is impracticable to complain without sug- 
gesting a remedy. The one here evidently is that, in future, the 
Secretary of State should, before accepting office, be examined as 
to his knowledge of Indian affairs. The examination need not be 
made a hard one. If, for instance, Lord Salisbury again became a 
candidate for office, he might be interrogated as to the bearing of 
tanks and wells on famine; whether the people have the means of 
saving so as to feed themselves in times of famine, and, if so, what 
these means consist of; whether they can emigrate when the worst 
comes to the worst, and, if so, where. In the case of the Duke of 
Argyll becoming a candidate, he might be advantageously asked 
some questions in arithmetic, and whether it would pay the State 
to acquire her railways. Should Mr. Lowe, who has lately been 
writing on India in the Fortnightly, become a candidate, he might 
be asked whether India has ever contributed to the English 
Treasury. And, if the examination papers and answers were 
published, they would at least teach the public what opinions it 
was not advisable to hold on Indian affairs, and some approach 
would thus be made to a sound knowledge of the most rudimentary 
facts relating to them. 

One word more. What is the grand difficulty as regards success- 
fully ruling India? Ignorance of the country and the wants 
of the people, and therefore an imperfect conception of what 
should be done. There is, too, no method in the thoughts 
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of those who govern. With them civilisation is not only to 
emanate from above, but percolate downwards. They have 
taken the crowning points of our civilisation, plastered them 
on the surface of Indian life, and are now waiting for the pro- 
pagation of the germs. They may wait for ever. The object of 
this lecture is to prove that this is not the true method. Civilisa- 
tion, to be permanent, must be evolved from the base, and the base 
of civilisation is the safety of life. Till measures are adopted which 
will secure that end, our Indian Empire must ever continue to be 
what it now is, merely a costly sham. I have shown what 
can be done to rescue it from the quagmire into which it 
is rapidly sinking, and, if the common sense of the great 
English people could be brought to act, I should have some 
hopes that my suggestions would yield fruit, for the good of 
England and of those helpless masses of India amongst whom I 
have spent the best years of my life. But I fear this cannot be. 
The importance of what I have urged will be seen when it is too 
late. My suggestions and warnings may indeed some day come to 
light, but I fear it will only be when some future historian digs this 
lecture out of the records of your Society, and points to it as one of 
many instances to prove that every Indian calamity that has come 
upon us has been amply foretold, but foretold to no purpose 
whatever. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Alexander Eooers (late a member of the Bombay Council) 
said: I have to congratulate the Institute on the ability with 
which Mr. Elliot has set forth his views on the subject of Indian 
famines and the measures which should be adopted to modify them. 
He has gone over such a great number of topics that it would lead 
me to write an essay if I were to touch upon them all. Therefore I 
hope I shall be excused if I merely take the most prominent points. 
I think the best way to bring the attention of the Institute to these 
different points will be to take them in the order in which he men- 
tioned them in his paper. I am happy to say in a great many 
instances I am entirely at one with Mr. Elliot, but I cannot say 
that this is the case with all of them. He has not been in official 
life in India, and therefore I think he takes a very hard view of 
what government in India is. I have been an official all my life 
almost, and therefore to some extent my remarks may be looked 
upon as an official protest against what Mr. Elliot has said. I 
still hope in the course of my remarks you will find that I am not 
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so entirely official as to be prejudiced, and that I am open to con- 
viction on many points. Mr. Elliot commences by mentioning 
the extraordinary rate of increase of the Indian population, and he 
dates from this that in a very short time India will be quite unable 
to meet the cost of future famines. The population of course is 
very large indeed, and the increase is rapid, but I am inclined to 
think that the rate of increase he lays down is rather in excess 
of what is the actual fact, because, although he points to various 
circumstances which tend to increase the population very rapidly, he 
has not noticed others which tend the other way. I think it would 
be found, if we had statistics sufficient to go through, that the 
system of early marriages and other causes lead not to such a 
very rapid increase of population as in European countries. 
Another point to be considered is that the rate of mortality is 
very great, especially that of infants. The first objection I have 
to make to Mr. Elliot's statement is with regard to the finances 
of India, which I do not think he has stated quite correctly. He 
says that the published account of the revenues of India gives 
the total amount as £51,810,068, but by deducting various items 
from that sum he reduces the total to £88,251,560 as the value of 
the revenue on whioh we can rely as a permanency. The balance 
is made up chiefly of £8,471,425, derived from opium ; and the 
residue, he says, consists of items which are matters of account. 
That is not exactly the case. I find from the statement I hold in 
my hand that the items he has omitted comprise items which are 
certainly items of revenue, which can be fairly relied upon every 
year. One very large item is that of the army, which is over one 
million. The marine and various other items he has omitted, 
with this, make up some £8,810,000, which is a large addition to 
the £88,000,000 which he says we can alone rely upon. Then 
with regard to the opium, he seems to predict that we cannot rely 
upon the income from that source as a permanent source of 
revenue. I do not think that this is such a weak source of 
revenue as he considers it. The Chinese are, it is true, growing 
opium extensively, but inasmuch as that got from India is of a better 
quality than they can themselves produce, and is therefore a luxury, 
so long as the Chinese like good opium they will get it from India, 
until such time as they find the way to grow opium of the quality 
they like. The next point he touches is that with regard to rail- 
ways, and he says : " The idea that railways can solve the grand 
problem has often been entertained. I need hardly say that it is 
delusive. Railways can indeed modify a slight scarcity by carry- 
ing grain froln one part of the country to another." No doubt that 
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is the case, but if it had not been for railways we should not have 
met the famines in Bombay last year and Madras in this. With 
regard to oanals, Mr. Elliot states : " It would have been much 
better for India if much that has been spent on railways had been 
laid out on canals." I think that is fallacious. I do not think 
anything has been spent on railways which ought not to have been 
spent. All the railways constructed in India are practically 
important. If you look at them on the map you will see that they 
join the chief seats of Government — Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras ; and there are other great lines of railway of equally 
political and strategical value. More important lines you cannot 
possibly conceive. On the question of canals, he says, that no 
Government would care to run the risk of the enormous liabilities 
that would be incurred in India in carrying out more works of 
irrigation by canals. He has enlarged in other places on the 
importance of irrigation in India, and I fully concur with him. Ir- 
rigation in India would not prevent famines, but it would in many 
places go far towards mitigating their effects. I will go further on 
the subject of expenditure on irrigation in India than he has. He is 
of opinion that the Government should spend as much as it 
can from its current resources. I would go further than that and 
say, wherever schemes are found to be necessary, that they should 
borrow money for the purpose. Although I do not consider irri- 
gation a panacea for the prevention of famines in India, there 
is no doubt it is a most important thing. I speak not only 
with regard to irrigation from canals, but with regard to irrigation 
from tanks and wells. Emigration is another point on which he 
has touched. I agree with him to a certain extent. It is the ease 
in some parts of the country that the population is too great for 
the land ; but, notwithstanding all the encouragement given, we 
find emigration takes place to a very limited extent I have 
known parts of the country over-populated and close to them 
others inadequately populated with rich soil in abundance, yet the 
people of the former could not be induced to emigrate to the latter. 
No doubt eventually emigration will take place to a certain extent ; 
but I trust it will take the form of the surplus population of one 
part of the country emigrating to another part of India itself. I 
now come to a very important point, on which Mr. Elliot seems to 
be misinformed. His great object is to attract capital to the soil ; 
but possibly he may not be aware of the efforts the Government 
itself has made in this direction. In Mysore, I believe, the settle- 
ment of the land is being carried on on the system of the Bombay 
survey. Now the main principle of that survey is, that the oul- 
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tivator, the proprietor of the soil, should have the benefit of all 
improvements that he makes. 

Mr. Elliot : I was quite aware of that ; but it does not answer 
its purpose. 

Mr. Rogers : I hold in my hand a copy of the Act of the Bom- 
bay Legislature, from which I would take the liberty of reading a 
single section, which will show that the benefit of all improvements 
is not only granted to the cultivator of the soil by the word of 
Government, but secured to him by the Act of the Legislature : 
" Such revised assessment (i.e. at the expiration of the guaranteed 
term of thirty years) shall be fixed, not with reference to improve- 
ments made by the owners or occupants from private capital and 
resources during the currency of any settlement under this Act, 
but with reference to general considerations of the value of land, 
whether as to soil or situation, prices of produce, or facilities of 
communication." Now that is a distinct legal guarantee given by 
Government that the benefit of all improvements made or carried 
out by a cultivator shall be secured to him not only for thirty years, 
but from generation to generation for ever. I believe in England 
it is thought rather a liberal tenure when a lease is given for twenty. 
one years. At the end of that time the rent is liable to be inor eased, 
in consideration of the improvements the tenant has made with his 
own capital. Here in India, with a guarantee of thirty years that 
there shall be no increase to the assessments placed upon land, at 
the end of that time if a tenant has improved his land in any way 
—such, for instance, as by turning his dry crops into wet ones — 
he gets the full benefit of his improvements for ever. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, is not to blame in that matter. With regard to 
the next point, which is "to amend the laws which press so heavily 
on the indebted cultivator; " to a certain extent there is no doubt 
that this is the case, and laws have been passed in advance of 
the civilisation of the people. There is a law which was passed 
some years ago which I object to ; and the distress which has taken 
place among the ryots of Bombay is mainly due to it It is this, 
that under the old law the currency of a bond was for twelve 
years, whereas under the new law a bond must be enforced within 
three years of its date. This was done with the laudable motive 
that the people should be forced to look to the state of their account 
at short intervals, and see how they were getting on. It has had 
the very contrary effect. The usurers have found out that they 
have been forced by this alteration of law to bring their creditors 
into court every three years, and the unscrupulous among them 
have taken advantage of it to increase their demands. That is to 
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say, a money-lender holding a bond of 100 rupees at the end of 
three years would call upon his debtor not only to pay the 100 
rupees, upon penalty of being carried to the law court, but would 
be very likely to force him to give him a bond for 200 rupees or 
800 rupees. There is no doubt that this has had a detrimental 
effect. One late amendment in the law I may mention as highly 
beneficial It was the law until lately that the cultivator's imple- 
ments and his cattle were liable to be seized for debt. That has 
been altered by the new Civil Procedure Code, which has already 
come into force, so that the cultivator's cattle and his farm imple- 
ments will be saved from seizure. It will tend to a certain extent 
to shake his credit ; and I think that the more his credit is shaken, 
so as to prevent him going into luxuries, the better. His luxuries, 
I may say, are not those which we should consider luxuries. He 
does not go into a large house, or wear better clothes, but he be- 
comes more extravagant in providing caste entertainments on 
occasions of marriages, deaths, and events of that kind. Mr. 
Elliot also objects to the breaking up of grazing lands as tend- 
ing to wasteful cultivation. I can give an instance of the very 
opposite effect on the breaking up of grazing lands. In the Col- 
lectorate of Broach, in the Bombay Presidency, there are, I think, 
between 90 and 95 acres out of every 100 of actual area under 
cultivation. That leaves very little room for grazing indeed, and 
the result is that there are very few cattle, but the cattle they have 
are the finest in the whole province. The people there are forced 
to preserve grass as much as they can, and stall-feed their cattle, 
so that the result of the breaking up of grazing lands there, at 
least, has been the very opposite of the effect Mr. Elliot ascribes 
to the process. 

Mr. Elliot : May I ask if the number of cattle kept was not very 
small in comparison with acreage ? 

Mr. Booebs : There are plenty of cattle to carry on the cultiva. 
tion. However, as the time allowed me for speaking has ex 
pired, I must sit down, and thank you for your patient attention. 
(Cheers.) 

Colonel George Chesney, B.E., said : I came to this meeting 
with no intention whatever of speaking upon the subject ; in fact, 
I have not had the advantage of seeing Mr. Elliot's paper before 
we heard it read, and was not therefore apprised of the mode in 
which he would treat the subject. Consequently, I feel under a 
great disadvantage in venturing to address you this evening, and 
should certainly not have proposed to do so if I had not been named 
by the Chair; and, considering the large nature of the subject, and 
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the caution I see posted up against the wall as to the very limited 
quantity of time available, I feel it would be almost hopeless to 
endeavour to say anything that would be of much practical utility. 
But I will merely make this observation, in the first instance, that 
it is quite impossible to exaggerate the importance of the subject, 
or to take too strained a view of the nature of the calamity which 
has now fallen upon India. I do not think that by any means too 
much has been heard about this famine ; indeed, that the people 
of England at all adequately realise what India has gone through. 
Even now we find that a murder next door, or a burglary over the 
way, creates more sensation, or rather interest, in England than the 
deaths by famine, or by inundation, or by some other dreadful catas- 
tropheof hundreds of thousands of our fellow-subjects in that country. 
As our noble Chairman observed to me just now during dinner, a 
few years ago a population as large as that of Norfolk, and a 
country as large as that county, were covered in a few minutes by 
a wave of the sea, and nearly 200,000 people are believed to have 
perished in one night. Yet that catastrophe scarcely occupied 
more than a few paragraphs of the daily newspapers. And yet, 
great as this present calamity has been, you would be surprised 
perhaps to hear that, as an actual matter of fact, there has been 
no famine in India ; that is to say, there has been no famine in 
this sense of the word, that India at every point of time during the 
last two years has been able to produce sufficient food to feed all 
the people ; and that is a great deal more than you can say of 
England. England at this moment imports one-third of its food 
from abroad. And if, for any reason, whether from a disastrous 
war or any other oause, England were unable to obtain that supply 
of food from other countries, then England would really be in a 
state of famine. But India has not only been able to supply suffi- 
cient food for the whole of its population ; during this famine it has 
been constantly exporting food to Europe. How is it, then, if this 
be the case, that millions of people of India have been undergoing 
such terrible sufferings from want of food ? One of the reasons is 
this : that whereas we in England are most of us not engaged in 
the production of food—most of us in this room, for example, pro- 
duce no food ourselves— we gain our livelihood in other ways, and 
we purchase food from other people. The great mass of the people 
of India are occupied from their cradle to their grave simply in 
producing food for themselves, not to sell, and not to export, but 
simply in order themselves to eat what they grow themselves ; and 
if their own particular crop fails them, they have no means of buy- 
ing food from anybody else. That is the condition of India. That 
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is how it happens, that if a crop fails, an enormous number of 
people must either starve to death, or be fed by the action of 
Government. How then is it possible to meet in the future the 
possibility of a recurrence of these catastrophes ? There seems to 
be, so far as I can see, only one way, and that is, to divert by such 
means as you can the occupations of the country into different 
channels, and to enable the people to grow food and other com- 
modities, not for themselves, but for other people. That is to say, 
I believe that you must stimulate the productions of the country, 
so that men may produce not only sufficient for themselves, but 
sufficient to sell to other nations ; in other words, you must do all 
you can to develop a great export trade. Now an export trade, I 
need hardly say, is only possible if you have the means of export* 
ing your produce. That is, of course, a mere truism; without 
railways and roads a great export trade for India is impossible. 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore I conceive that, quite apart from the 
ordinary aspect of the utility of railways, they are an absolute 
necessity if famines are to be rendered impossible for the future. 
(Hear, hear.) Further, although I think that the value of irriga- 
tion work as a means of preventing famine may be exaggerated, 
and that it may quite possibly be found in certain parts of India 
that irrigation works, although highly beneficial in most seasons 
if carefully designed, may yet fail you in times of necessity, 
nevertheless, the value of irrigation works cannot be over-estimated 
on this account, that they enable the people to lay by in good years, 
and so to provide for the bad. (Hear, hear.) It is quite true, as 
stated by Lord Salisbury — who had, we may remember, the best 
information at his disposal when he said so — that tanks in certain 
parts of India will dry up just at the critical period when they 
are most wanted ; but, on the other hand, they will tend to increase 
largely the agricultural produce of the country in good years. 
They will enable the people to grow wheat for Europe, and so 
enable them to accumulate money, and then in bad seasons, in- 
stead of being paupers, they would be able to tide over the time of 
scarcity. It must be in some sort of way as this that we may hope 
to see India brought up by degrees to the level in that respect of 
the countries of the West. (Applause.) 

Mr. T. B. Potteb, M.P. : When I came here to-night, I came to 
learn from Mr. Elliot, and in the expectation of hearing rather a 
different story to what we have heard from him. I do not pre- 
tend myself to have had any great opportunities, except within the 
last few months, of learning much on the subject of India ; but I 
lately met a very intelligent man, who had been some thirty years 
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in Madras, and he has been my informant; and I recently 
desired to call the attention of my own constituency, and of the 
British public, to what I think is a very great danger. Instead of 
hearing from Mr. Elliot a better account than I had received from 
my friend from Madras, he has depicted matters there in a much 
more gloomy character than I had heard before. I came, thinking, 
perhaps, I should have to defend myself for having spoken so 
strongly as I did a month ago at Bochdale ; but from what Mr. 
Elliot has told us, I think I hardly spoke strongly enough. Now, 
as regards thitf question of irrigation, which I thought was one by 
no means conceded to the extent it is by our friends in India, I 
sent out a series of questions to natives of Madras and Mysore 
through the gentleman who has been my informant. Those 
questions were mainly with the view to learn what the opinions of 
those people were on an extended system of irrigation, and what 
means they considered best for putting them into operation. Now, 
I have had nine replies to those questions. Most of them were far 
beyond my comprehension, being in the Tamil and Telugu lan- 
guages ; but my friend came to my aid and translated them, and 
although I have the translations in my pocket, I am not going to 
trouble you with them. I may say, summing up the general tone 
of the letters, which are from cultivators, landowners, and others, 
engaged in collecting the land-tax, that they all agree in stating 
that the tanks in their neighbourhood are very much " silted up," 
and that no effort is made to deepen, strengthen, or repair them. 
They advocate channel and river dams as the most sure method of 
keeping the tanks full from the flushes, instead of depending upon 
the monsoon rains entirely. They advocate wells where they can 
be made, and they are said to be most beneficial in assisting the 
growers of dry crops, who are an enormous body, and far exceed 
the rice-growers in number, though I was not prepared for the 
statement of Mr. Elliot that four-fifths of the food of the people 
of Mysore and Madras consisted of the coarser grains. Wells 
would be more frequently made if Government were a little more 
liberal in their system of loans to the ryots to enable them to dig 
them. They pay interest on advances, and a good well costs from 
£10 to £20, which is a large sum for a poor ryot. The unanimous 
opinions of these letters is, that the ryots must grow more grain and 
reserve some for times of famine, as they formerly did, and for this 
object an increased water supply is required. For the present, for 
the immediate improvement in the condition of the ryot, the 
partial remission of the land-tax is advocated by many. I am 
told that in some parts of Madras there are peculiar facilities for 
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the storage of water, owing to the favourable course of the rivers 
Cauvery and Palaur. I am not myself inclined to advocate 
any gigantic schemes by large loans for great irrigation works ; I 
am inclined to think that a great deal can be done by our collec- 
tors and local Besidents co-operating with natives in their own 
localities to construct small tanks and wells. (Hear, hear.) I 
believe that in former days this system of co-operation was carried 
out to a greater extent than it is now, because the time of residence 
of our English collectors was much longer, and consequently they 
had larger opportunities of becoming acquainted with the wants and 
desires of the native people. You know with regard to irrigation 
there are countries not dissimilar to India which may teach us a 
lesson. I believe the irrigation of California, which is generally 
carried out by iron-piping, is on an immense scale, both for 
hydraulic works and for the production of crops. Of course I do 
not undervalue the use of railways, but I do not think railways 
alone would meet with the success which railways and irrigation 
together would. (Hear, hear.) I am bound to say, as far as my 
communications from Madras inform me, I have not heard the 
land system very much complained of ; and I think the thirty 
years' settlement which has been conceded is a great boon. No 
special question was put to my informants, but it does not appear 
that they consider the land tenure as such a monstrous evil. Now, 
with regard to Madras, things have been very bad ; but is it not 
possible that in Madras the famine organisation was not equal 
to what it was in the Presidency of Bombay ? I hope that such a 
calamity as the famine in Madras may never occur again. There 
are many circumstances which militated against the success of the 
action of the administration. We find that in Bombay arrange- 
ments were made which have been more successful in dealing with 
the famine. I should be sorry to speak in any manner invidiously 
of any individual, but still one cannot doubt that the Governor of 
Madras had not that experience in India which aided Sir Philip 
Wodehouse in Bombay. There is one lesson which we may all 
learn from these famines. It seems to me that the Colonial 
Institute, particularly, might take a most useful step if it would 
consider the great danger in our Crown Colonies and Dependencies, 
as well as in India, of doing anything which directly or indirectly 
tends to diminish the food of the people, or burden it with taxation 
and obstacles to production. The direct tax on food in India is 
through the land-tax and the salt-tax ; but in other parts in the 
east, as in Ceylon, we levy a tax on the importation of food, and 
we tax, by an inland excise, the growth of food in that country, 
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and we commit also the extraordinary anomaly of farming that 
food tax to middle men. In other parts — in Malta — we levy on 
the food of the people the largest portion of the revenue. My own 
impression is this, that the best security for Government, and for 
the interests of nations altogether, is as far as possible to remove 
burdens from the food of the people. (Hear, hear.) Look at the 
position we are in at home to-day, after the very worst harvest 
that we have known for years, it being both bad and deficient in 
quantity. I was talking yesterday with a large corn-dealer from 
Liverpool. He said, " We are deluged with Indian and American 
wheat. 1 ' We have plenty in England instead of scarcity and famine, 
and John Bull is contented when well fed. 

Hon. Henry Westmorland (Jamaica) said he would confine his 
observations to one remedy that had been alluded to in the interesting 
paper that had just been read as calculated to remove the causes of 
famine in India — emigration — though Mr. Elliot had dismissed the 
subject in a very summary way. He said you cannot send all the 
surplus population away, so it is no use entertaining the question. 
It reminded him of an unthinking widow of his acquaintance who 
rejected the offer of a sincere friend of her late husband to edu- 
cate one of her boys because he did not propose to act similarly 
towards the whole family. He thought that the West Indies 
could relieve India of some of her surplus population. He had 
resided in Jamaica for nearly forty years, where he had had much 
experience with Indian immigrants ; and in mentioning the name 
of that Colony he felt assured of the attention of the noble Chair- 
man, who had been of so much service to this Institute, from the 
circumstance of his Grace's grandfather having been for about 
twenty years Governor of Jamaica, by far the longest period that 
any man had occupied that position since its conquest about 220 
years ago. During the last 25 years the British West India Colo- 
nies had introduced about 175,000 coolies from India, besides 
those taken by the French and Dutch, of which he was unable to 
obtain an accurate account. And they had done this under dis- 
couraging circumstances, for the Indian Government had given no 
assistance — he might almost say had discouraged it ; and therefore 
it was impossible that undue means could have been used to 
persuade the people to leave their country ; indeed, had oppression 
been practised, or even attempted, the Indian Government would 
have only been too glad of the opportunity of putting a stop to a 
system they quietly, but not openly, opposed. He was, therefore, 
much surprised to hear the first speaker say that the people of 
India were so opposed to emigration that they would not even 
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leave poor and dry districts in India itself to come to rich and 
seasonable localities. Surely, if they would come across the sea 
some 12,000 miles, if proper means were used they could be per- 
suaded to remove from one part of their own country to another. 
But he would show that some of our first statesmen had recently 
given opinions that emigration was one means of relieving India 
from surplus population, as shown by a debate that took place in 
the House of Lords so recently as in July of the present year. 
But before quoting from Hansard — as he intended to refer to a 
speech of Lord Salisbury — he must protest against Mr. Elliot's 
repeated charges of ignorance displayed by that nobleman, who 
now holds the important office of Secretary of State for India. 
Although that distinguished statesman might not possess Mr. 
Elliot's personal knowledge of India, yet he (Mr. Westmorland) 
believed that Lord Salisbury was advised by a strong Council, 
composed of men who had spent the best part of their lives in 
India performing important duties, and who were well able to give 
his lordship sound advice in all matters relating to that important 
possession of the British Grown, and he therefore attached the 
greatest importance to whatever fell from Lord Salisbury. In the 
debate he had referred to, Lord Salisbury said " his belief was that 
an increase of emigration from India would tend, perhaps distantly 
and slowly, to an amelioration of the condition of the labouring 
population of that country. The peasantry were in a state of deep 
poverty, but it was a poverty from which there was very little hope 
of escape. He did not say that emigration would cure it suddenly, 
but in other countries they had the fact that emigration not only 
relieved the persons who emigrated, but it stimulated the popula- 
tion to make an effort to extricate themselves from the position of 
poverty in which they lived ; it gave a new life and energy to their 
thoughts." Lord Salisbury was followed by Lord Northbrook, who 
was recently Governor-General, who said " he could assure their 
lordships that the feeling of the Government of India was in 
favour of a properly-regulated system of emigration, and they 
would have no hesitation in acceding to any satisfactory proposals 
that were made for that purpose. It was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to procure complete protection for the Indian emigrants with 
regard to their health, subsistence, and security of their wages. 
If these precautions were taken, the Government of India would 
be prepared to give every facility for carrying out a scheme of 
emigration from India to the West India Colonies." Lord North- 
brook was followed by the Earl of Carnarvon, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who observed : " It was satisfactory to see ad 
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mitted on all sides that if you had a large and redundant 
population on the one hand, and a great want of labour on the 
other, it was only a reasonable and wise course to promote a 
removal. Whatever evils might have resulted in former times in 
respect to coolie emigration, these evils had been effectually neu- 
tralised, and legislation of the most careful and minute pattern 
had been passed for that particular object." Now, it would seem 
to him from these speeches that emigration from India was not to 
be so lightly thought of as was proposed that night by Mr. Elliot ; 
and if the advocates of railways, irrigation, and emigration would 
put their heads together, some good results might follow their 
deliberations. And it must be borne in mind that the emigrants 
to the West India Colonies are now in large numbers remaining 
permanent settlers in those Colonies, and not availing themselves 
of the back passages they are entitled to, affording substantial 
proof that they have been well cared for during their indentures, 
and indisputable evidence that they consider their new country 
preferable to their old, whilst those who go back carry with them 
large savings ; and these facts, he believed, when circulated among 
the labouring population of India, would have the effect of stimu- 
lating emigration from that over-populated country. In Trinidad 
the coolies are eagerly taking the grants of land offered ; and in 
Jamaica there is abundance of land at the disposal of the Crown, 
and which is annually increasing by forfeiture for non-payment of 
quit rents, which would afford ample scope for a large, free emi- 
gration from India, in addition to the present system of indentured 
labour. In suggesting such a measure he disclaimed all intention 
of interference with the present native population — there was 
room for both, and plenty of it. Jamaica had only 120 to the 
square mile, whilst in Trinidad it was only about 60. This limited 
occupation it was very desirable to supplement, and he believed 
there were others of the West India Colonies that would gladly 
receive East Indians, and where they would greatly improve their 
present position, as described by Lord Salisbury. In Jamaica the 
labouring part of the population were gradually withdrawing from 
the cultivation of the great staples which caused the circulation of so 
much money, and unless that circulation was kept up, nay, was 
increased, Government would not obtain sufficient revenue to 
continue the civilisation of the natives of that island, and its 
internal improvement. In conclusion, he thanked his Grace, the 
chairman, and the members of the Colonial Institute for the kind 
attention that had been given whilst he was speaking. 
Mr. Hyde Clarke : Instead of referring to the general subject I 
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would rather address myself to a few remarks of the last speaker. 
With regard to the question of emigration from India, we mast 
bear in mind that India is not a country in the same sense as one 
of the European countries ; but it is a region or continent like 
Europe itself, with many diverse countries and populations, and it 
is very difficult to discuss any questions of this kind without re- 
ference to local peculiarities of each part of that enormous region. 
Therefore, I think it is possible to find an explanation of the facts 
which the last speaker has referred to without casting any blame 
on the Government of India. There is a certain portion of the 
population which does emigrate, which is disposed to emigrate, 
and there are certain portions of the population which, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be removed. Colonel Chesney has referred to some 
practical facts connected with the general subject, and more parti- 
cularly to the necessity, in the first instance, of improving the 
means of transport, and enabling not only commodities, but 
persons, to move from one part of the country to another. While 
allowing the value of irrigation in full, it is of paramount import- 
ance not to neglect this means of communication to which he has 
referred, because there can be no question for anyone who has 
practically examined the subject, that there are difficulties which 
do limit irrigation, and which do not allow it to be carried out for 
the purposes of navigation to the full extent which has been 
claimed by some of its advocates. The remarks which a speaker 
had made contained, in fact, the key to the question of the improve- 
ment of India. We must use every means which may tend 
towards that advancement, whether it be by railways, by irrigation, 
or, as the last speaker said, by means of emigration. There is one 
encouraging circumstance in connection with the progress of India 
which does not meet with sufficient attention, and that is the effect 
of an advance in prices. As transport increases, so will the 
market price of commodities advance. Take, for instance, the 
wheat districts : the effect of the improvement of transport must 
be to increase the price on the spot. As that is done persons will 
obtain and receive a surplus of exchangeable value which will 
enable them to purchase. If we look at the great increase in 
wages and prices which has taken place in India within the last 
twenty years, more particularly since the railway system has been 
introduced, we see that the means of many of the population have 
been increased thereby at least fourfold. It is beyond question to 
expect that persons who have a low money price for commodities 
should be in the position to purchase the foreign commodities 
which are at a different price. Now, the effect of an improved 
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transport over land in the first instance is to bring the commodi- 
ties down to the sea; and the effect of that extension of sea- 
transport which we now have will be to equalise prices so as to 
raise prices in India, and thereby to alter very materially the 
commercial and social condition of the population. It has been 
too truly stated that it is a subject that is wide, and one which is 
not to be discussed within the limits assigned here to the speaker, 
and that must be my excuse for not trespassing upon your time 
. longer. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Oapel Hanbubt : One can but sincerely deplore the calamity 
that has befallen our Indian Empire, and, recognising first of all 
that the agency that caused it is a power to whom in humble sub- 
mission we have appealed to, and not in vain, for its remittance, 
our wisest course is to discover the best means to prevent, by the 
aid of a higher power, such a scourge as this has been from devas- 
tating, should it occur again, to the extent this fajpine has. The 
means of transit should be improved and extended, so that, when 
it takes place again, it will be easier to send relief to distressed 
parts than it has at present been able to do ; and also irrigation 
works should be extended more over India. As a subsidiary argu- 
ment, but not perhaps of such importance as the two first I have 
mentioned, I would adduce emigration. I have been surprised my- 
self at not seeing a suggestion of Sir Julius Vogel's in a letter I 
read in one of the daily papers not more discussed — viz. if I 
understand him correctly, that, if a tide of emigration were to set 
in from India to Australia, it might be for the mutual advantage of 
both countries, so far as the colonists themselves would sanction it. 
I am told the great difficulty in the way, as far as India is con- 
cerned, is " caste'' ; but I cannot but think, in such a vital ques- 
tion as this must be to her welfare, that this question of emigration 
will not be lost sight of. I can but think myself that in the northern 
areas of South Australia might be found a climate adapting itself 
to the Indian climate, and where there are regions, I believe, still 
now undeveloped ; besides which it would be carrying out the 
practical idea that, as parts of one great united Empire, we should 
work together in promoting the welfare of every part, as Australia 
has substantially shown by subscribing as she has to the Famine 
Fund, and, previously, to the Crimean war. 

Mr. Hale: I do not know that I should have addressed the 
meeting, but the subject of railways in India, which is so important, 
has been alluded to, and bears considerably on the matter of famines. 
I think Mr. Rogers stated that there was nothing in the way of ex- 
travagance or waste as regards railways in India. I differ with 
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him,. and I hope that in future the gauge of railways in India will 
be less. I largely agree with what Mr. Elliot said in his able paper, 
that railways more or less had a good deal to do in bringing up the 
grain in the time of the late famine ; bnt I differ with him in this 
respect — he more or less blames the Duke of Argyll for not pur- 
chasing those railways which the Government of India could have 
purchased. The main ground on which he makes that complaint 
is this— that the Government could work them so much more 
cheaply than private Boards, if the Boards were done away with. 
It is a very different thing, I take it, the matter of railways in this 
country and in India. The East India Railway, which has now 
got into proper trim, is working at something like 80 per cent, 
of its gross receipts. The average in this country (England) is 
something like 60 per cent, of the gross receipts, and the East 
India Railway is carrying its passengers and goods at considerably 
less than' our lines in this country ; and I find fault with Mr. 
Elliot's argument that in this country the State taking the railways 
might work them more cheaply, because a system of scandalous 
competition is keeping millions annually out of the English railway 
shareholders 1 pockets, whereas in India competition is almost un- 
known. Therefore I differ with Mf. Elliot in his dogmatism about 
the State working the railways cheaper in India than they are now 
worked. My idea about India is more or less that education and 
manufactures are' much needed there to improve the natives, and 
that the mineral and other wealth of the country is very great; if 
industrial establishments were numerous, they would bring India 
into a state which I believe would' be highly beneficial, and would 
develop a large and important middle class much needed in India ; 
and it occurs tb me that the produce of India might be of a more 
satisfactory and valuable kind than it now generally is. 

Mr. Strangways: I have never been in India; but on that 
ground I do not think I am more disqualified to speak upon the 
subject than, at all events, the majority of Her Majesty's Ministers, 
or about ninety-nine out of every hundred of the members of the 
House of Commons. There are several points of this subject to 
which general principles may be applied, even if you are not inti- 
mately acquainted with details ; and there are some points of Mr. 
Elliot's paper to which t should like to direct attention. The first 
point is that in which he says the financial condition of India is 
such that it must eventually be unable to meet the cost of famines. 
That, in my opinion, is disregarding that well-known advice of 
Artemtis Ward, "Never prophesy unless you know." (Laughter.) 
Now it is impossible for any man to state at the present time what 
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the revenue of India will be in twenty years hence. It is also im- 
possible for any man to say what the state of cultivation will be. 
I believe that, if some of the suggestions made by Mr. Elliot in 
the latter part of his paper are carried out, vast improvements 
may be effected in India and in the state of the people there which 
would entirely upset the very dismal prophecy he has made. He 
has alluded to the misery of the population ; and the causes which 
have led to it he has clearly and conclusively pointed out He 
states the revenue. Mr. Sogers pointed out that there were some 
matters omitted in the account of the revenue which ought to be 
added. I would remark that Mr. Elliot has taken into considera- 
tion several matters of reveriue which ought not, strictly speaking, 
to be considered as matters of revenue, and that these might be 
very fairly set against those which Mr. Bogers says ought to be 
included, and, setting the one against the other, we may say that 
the one about balances with the other. The items I refer to are 
such as post-office, telegraphs, law, and justice. There are corre- 
sponding items on the other side of the ledger, and therefore they 
are not, or ought not to be, considered as sources from which re- 
venue is raised, and very seldom are so considered. The next point 
is that of tenure of land. Mr. Bogers read a clause from the 
Indian Act showing the terms on which the land was let to the 
natives, and showing that they were far more favourable than 
those stated by Mr. Elliot. Certainly the statements of Mr. Bogers 
are far more satisfactory, but there is not in the clause read by Mr. 
Bogers that fixity or certainty of tenure which would induce any 
wise capitalist to embark his money, as the circumstances affecting 
the land, on which rent is to be paid to the Government, are to be 
reviewed periodically ; and, although the clause points out that, 
with respect 1k> improvements made by the occupier of the land, 
the rate to be charged by the State should not be directly raised on 
account of those improvements made by the occupier, yet we know 
perfectly well that the wording of that clause is left large enough 
to enable the Government to get a very large portion indeed of 
that which Mr. John Stuart Mill calls the " unearned increment," 
being that increased value of the land which is given by the general 
improvements in the neighbourhood, and which the State could 
value under that clause. Therefore, if improver A is not charged 
the value of his improvements, the question is whether B is charged 
anything on account of the improvements which A has made, and 
A is again charged on account of the increased value which has 
been given to his land by the improvements made by his surround- 
ing neighbours. J do not say that the Government has done that ; 
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but, when the time oomes round for re-valuing the land, the 
Government will, if hard up, most assuredly do it. In respect to 
the improvements, the certainty of tenure, and the allowance for 
improvements, that which Mr. Elliot refers to is that which all the 
Australian Governments have adopted for years past— that of al- 
lowing the pastoral lessees a liberal compensation for the improve- 
ments they have effected on their runs ; and anyone who has seen 
the improvements effected by squatters on their runs, although not 
done for the benefit of other people, yet the indirect advantage 
which has accrued to other people from the improvements so effected, 
is perfectly justified in believing that a similar result would most 
probably follow from the adoption of a similar course in India. A 
great deal has been said about tanks ; I do not believe that tanks 
alone would settle the famine question, or railways or telegraphs 
either ; but we know that in Australia enormous tracts of land are 
now yielding large revenues to the Government, and that enormous 
exports are sent out of the country solely through the liberal terms 
granted by the Government to their pastoral lessees for the con- 
struction of wells, tanks, and reservoirs. If that is the result 
which follows from such a liberal system in Australia, it may also 
follow in India. Then we hear from an Indian offioer that the 
nature of the climate may be affected by the general construction of 
tanks. I will give an instance in support of this. It is well 
known that the general nature of large tracts of land has con- 
siderably altered in the neighbourhood of the Suez Canal through 
the large amount of moisture which the opening of that Canal has 
brought into the isthmus. An engineer officer, however, appears 
to suggest that tanks ought not to be built because they might fail 
in times of drought. That may be, but no man objects to buy a 
bottle of wine solely because when he has drank the wine he cannot 
swallow the bottle. (Great laughter.) On the same principle I 
say you should not refuse to construct tanks because once in a long 
series of years they might be empty, nor should you consider that 
one scheme alone will entirely remedy the disease. I will conclude 
with a few general remarks, and I would say that, though I am not 
an admirer of Mr. Gladstone in any way except as an orator, still 
there is one point on which I think he is entirely right, that is 
(Mr. Elliot has hinted at it very plainly) that in the future manage- 
ment of India (I believe it will be found to be the true remedy) we 
must apply to the Government of India those principles we apply 
to ourselves, those principles which we have applied throughout 
the whole of our great Colonies of Australia, South Africa, Canada, 
and several others, and also which we have seen the great United 
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States of America apply to themselves — that is, the glorious prin- 
ciple of local self-government I am not a Radical in any way. I 
do not believe in adopting any system which would make any 
great change of the kind at once ; but I believe that is the true 
point that we must look to. Mr. Elliot puts it forward plainly, 
that we ought to substitute the labour of cheap Indians for that of 
expensive Europeans ; but I would like to ask him, " What shall 
we do with our boys ? " (Laughter.) India is at the present time 
the great receptacle for the young men of the United Kingdom. 
The family living is no longer the natural inheritance of the " fool 
of the family." The Army and Navy — every department is sub- 
jected to competitive examination, which is asserted to bring out 
the best men, though it very frequently fails to do it. But if we 
adopt Mr. Elliott's plan no doubt there will be an end of the present 
prospects of the young men of this country ; but it is a system we 
must adopt eventually, and we must look to it as a question that 
will arise in the future. We find Indians coming over here. Go to 
any of our great seats of learning, you will see numbers of Indians; 
they study our laws, our institutions, inspect our factories, see 
everything that is done here, the produce of the most lavish expen- 
diture and of the highest talent that money can procure. They go 
back to India, and if they do not directly and immediately bring 
their knowledge to bear, you cannot keep water continually 
dropping on the stone but you will wear it away at last ; and there- 
fore, if you continue to pour into India the men who have seen the 
working of our institutions and the success attending them, they 
will endeavour, sooner or later, to bring a similar state of things 
about in India. I believe that can be done, still retaining the 
sovereignty over that great country. I believe if you adopt Mr. 
Elliot's suggestion, and look to levelling up and not levelling down, 
that you will see throughout the whole of that vast peninsula that 
the flag of England will float over a happy, prosperous, and 
contented people. (Cheers.) 

Mrs. Amelia Lewis expressed her sympathy with Mr. Elliot, who 
had discussed a great question whioh was now occupying attention 
in England, viz. What should be done to avert starvation among 
the people committed to the care of the English, The question 
should be looked at in the aggregate, and not piecemeal. It should 
be considered that a famine existed, that the means were not ade- 
quate to provide for the people, and means should be adopted to 
ameliorate such a state of things. So terrible are famines, that if a 
remedy were not at once found, not the present, perhaps, but the 
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generation to come would bear the brunt of lesser vitality in 
averting them. 

Mr. R. Pbioe : We must regret that Lords' Nofthbrook arid 
Lawrence are hot here to-night. Had they been, I think We should 
have had a counter-statement to that which has fallen from Mr. 
EUiot. I understood him to say that one of his proposals was the 
giving tenures of fee-Bimple to tenant farmers, on condition that 
they irrigated their farms. I want to know what he would do if 
those tenants did not carry out those irrigation works ? Does he 
intend that the Government should then call in these grants of 
fee-simple tenure, and let the farms to other people, or not? Then, 
again, I think he has hardly done justice to several public men- 
Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Argyll, and Mr. Lowe ; he has shown 
a great deal of rancour towards them. Whatever his qualification 
may be for speaking of the country and inhabitants of Mysore, I 
think we may be excused if we show a little jealousy when we hear 
him speaking of public men in the tone he has done. They are in 
office by favour of the constituencies of England, and we may 
assume that they do know more than the generality of people and 
those who have only had a limited area of observation. With 
regard to railways, I was in hopes that when Mr. Elliot spoke of 
Mr. Macnaughten he would have made reference to the speech of 
Mr. Crawford, who, as Chairman of the East Indian Eailway, 
stated that Indian railways had by no means failed, and that Indian 
irrigation works were not of equal value. The speech of Mr. 
Crawford should be studied by all who wanted to understand what 
railways had done for India. Lord Salisbury or Lord George 
Hamilton, I forget which, made a statistical account of the quantity 
of rice and other food which had been carried, and showed that 
but for the enormous mass taken by railways, the famine must 
have been many times worse than it was. Mr. Elliot made 
another remark : he said that, as the Indian railways were held 
mostly in England, the best way would be for the Government to 
assume their guarantee. Now, as a shareholder, I say I did not 
lend my money upon the Imperial guarantee, but I say I lent it 
upon the [Indian guarantee ; and although my pocket would be 
benefited if I got an Imperial guarantee, I say it would be an 
injustice to give it me when I only bargained for an Indian 
guarantee. If the Government do that, they ought to require from 
us something in return for the increased security. I am old enough 
to remember when Colonel Sibthorp [got up in the House of Com- 
mons, when the Indian Bailway Bill was before Parliament, and 
said this is practically a very dear way of raising money, for " I 
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never will believe that the President of Gontrpl sitting on that 
bench should be bankrupt, and his colleague the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer sitting next to him shall be solvent." That may be 
true, but to offer us now, after we have advanced our money upon 
the Indian guarantee, would be an injustice to the taxpayer, 
unless we give something in return for the inoreased security. Mr, 
Elliot said he thought the Government should provide capital for 
modern mills, so as to teach the natives to manufacture cotton and 
other goods. If that is to be so, why not everything else ? I say 
that it is contrary to tall economic principles to say that the Govern- 
ment are to undertake that. I was sorry Mr. Potter made no 
reference to that, and also to the question of the repeal of the 
Cotton Duty. Lord Salisbury said, with reference to irrigation 
works, that the difficulty they had was the enormous loss arising 
from them— I forget how many thousands the loss was on irrigation 
works in India at this time ; therefore there is not much induce- 
ment for the Government to undertake these works as a paying 
industry ; and their experience was that the natives would not come 
to buy the water for- irrigation purposes unlesB there was a famine, 
and the cost of keeping up those works until the famine comes 
would be enormous. There was a better saying of Lord 
Palmerston's than that of Artemus Ward's; he said, "Don't 
prophesy till after the event." I think that the last paragraph of 
Mr. Elliot's paper was that his lecture would be dug out of the 
records of this Institute on some future occasion, and then it would 
be found that he was a prophet of the ills to «ome. I much fear 
there will be very little done for India until the hobbyists have 
done with their hobbies. It is these particular gentlemen who 
come here with some local knowledge, who think, one plan wjU 
remedy all the ills in India, while some think another; while 
others, more wise, take a wider view of what is due to India* 
Railways and emigration, telegraphs, Ac, to say thai any one of 
these things can do it singly is not common sense ; all of them will 
help — -not one alone — to bring that prosperity to India which we 
all have so much at heart, as one thing alone would be foolish, 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Duxr or Manchester : There are only one or two points to 
which I should like to allude. Mr. 8trangways criticised the tenure 
of land in India, but he seems to have forgotten that Mr. Potter 
had made inquiries from five or six natives in Madras and Mysore* 
who wore competent persons to give an opinion, and who in the 
many things they recommended made no complaint of the tenure 
of land. Many suggestions were made as to what might be done 
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in India for the prevention of famines, and one to which Mr. Elliot 
alluded was by assisting nature in preventing drought while using 
artificial means for the purpose of cultivating trees. I should think 
that a wise measure to adopt would be to advise the clothing of the 
country with trees, as there is no doubt whatever that nothing 
promotes cultivation more freely than large forests and woods. I 
think we may take it for granted that the other means suggested, in 
due proportion, must be beneficial — the railways and roads to open 
up the country, canals also, and perhaps in a measure irrigation. 
But although for one I think very likely that small local works — 
such as wells and tanks — rather than expensive modes of irrigation, 
might be more advantageous, the outlay would be far less costly. 
In reference to this Indian famine, or rather to the collections that 
have been made in support of the temporary famine, there is one 
point I think we may allude to with pride, and that is the enormous 
subscription that was sent from Australia in addition to those from 
the other Colonies. (Cheers.) Now the leader of the Liberal party 
in the House of Commons, who spoke the other day, alleged that 
the policy he advocated might be called a " parochial " one, and 
that his business was to look to the happiness and contentment of 
these islands. I consider that the people of Australia and the 
Colonies generally show much more the feelings of the Imperial 
creed; they show that they consider themselves as well as the 
residents of Great Britain and Ireland, also the possessors of India. 
(Hear, hear.) I think the enormous amount of their subscriptions 
is one to which we may look with pride and satisfaction and which 
is one of the first symptoms of a united Empire. In conclusion, I 
would ask leave to express your warm thanks to Mr. Elliot for his 
able and interesting paper. (Applause.) 

Mr. Elliot : The hour is so late that, though I have made notes 
of the various speakers' objections to particular points of my 
lecture, I find it impossible to reply as fully as I should wish. But 
I am happy to say that I have been very much indebted to and 
saved a great deal of trouble by Mr. Strangways in his admirable 
speech, which was so well and justly received. To answef Mr. 
Rogers would be merely to repeat what Mr. Strangways has so ably 
said. As I pointed out at the time, I was perfectly aware that the 
Government had stipulated in its leases that it would not tax im- 
provements ; but it still kept the great question open as to the rent 
to be demanded at the olose of the thirty years' period, and that 
was a tenure on which no man would invest capital. I would not 
do it myself, and I do not see why anyone should ; and until it is 
altered I do not see how you'can attract much capital to the land. 
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I pass over the next two speakers, and advance to what the Hon. 
Mr. Westmorland said as regards emigration. I was perfectly 
aware that Jamaica would take a certain quantity of labour, and 
have no doubt it would continue to do so, but the capacity of 
Jamaica and that of the West India Island for absorbing labour 
cannot be very great, as compared with the enormous populations 
which you have to dispose of. I do not apprehend that they could 
take a million a year ; however, I am not able at present, as I have 
not got the Blue-book by me, to go into this subject of emigration ; 
but I can only say that I was particularly struck by the small 
number of the people who did emigrate, and also struck with the 
difficulties of removing them even from one point of India to 
another, showing that the people of India do stick to their own 
country, just as we see the Irish did in former years. That may 
eventually be altered ; but at the same time we cannot fix any time 
for suoh a change in the habits of the people to take place as will 
make them emigrate to any country in sufficient numbers to absorb 
the enormous surplus. Then I may make a remark or two about 
what Mr. Hale says. I will waive the question as to whether the 
Government could or could not work the railways cheaper than 
private companies, and rely solely on the advantages given by the 
annuity clause ; and I do not think that anybody who examines 
the annuity clause, and observes the terms on which the annuities 
are to be granted, can fail to see that the Government would gain 
in a financial point of view largely by acquiring the railways, — not, 
I wish particularly to say, by borrowing the money and paying for 
the railways, but paying for them by annuities. The hour is so 
late that I do not see how, as I said before, I can do justice to the 
subjects that the various speakers have alluded to. I have had my 
say, the other speakers have had theirs ; and if on any future 
occasion subsequent discussions should be required, I should be 
happy to reply to all the points seriatim. I may add here that I 
have taken the greatest pains, by consulting Government officials 
and otherwise, to obtain the best and most accurate infor mation 
I have now only to thank you for the kind and attentive way in 
which you have received me this evening, and to thank his Graoe 
for having done me the honour to preside. (Cheers.) 
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SECOND ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Royal Colonial 
Institute of the Session was held on Tuesday, December 11th, 
1877, at the " Pall Mall," 14, Regent Street; His Grace the Duke 
of Manohestbb, K.P., President, in the chair. 

Amongst those present were the following: The Bight Hon. Hugh £. 
C. Childers, MJP., and Miss Childers ; Colonel Crossman, RE.,C.M.G. ; Sir 
Francis Murphy (late Speaker of the House of Assembly, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia), the Very Rev. the Dean of Maritzburg (Natal), the Hey. A. Cazenove, 
the Rev. A. Styleman Herring, the Rev. Brymer Belcher, Dr. Hutson, 
Rev. 0. F. Stovin, Messrs Adolphus W. Young, M.P. ; P. F. TSdman, 
Thomas Small, William Maotaggart, Cecil C. Balfour, Thomas Hamilton, 
E. O. Baxr, John MoOonnell, Allan 0. Mc Caiman, William Walker (West 
Indies), H. W. Freeknd, Samuel B. Browning (New Zealand), Wolf Harm, 
G. Molineuxy Hugh £. Montgomerie, Hugh M. Lang, G. P. Moodie (Trans- 
vaal), Arthur Campbell Praed (Queensland), Alfred Romilly (Queensland), 
H. Nathan (British Columbia), Stewart S. Davis (West Indies), Archibald 
McLachlan (Queensland), M. S. de Montmorency, Hugh Muir (Canada), 
John Balfour (Queensland), R. A. Macfie, Hugh Jamieson, Harley Bacon, 
Jacob Montefiore (New South Wales), Sidney Montefiore, J. Dennistoun 
Wood (Victoria), J. F. Kelsey (Queensland), H. B. T. Strangways (South 
Australia), F. P. Labilliere, H. De B. HolHngs, J. Esnell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Weatgarth, Mr. and Mrs. Silver, Mr. Francis A. Gwynne (Victoria) and 
Miss Gwynne, Mrs. Roche, Mr. Henry Windham Pettes and Mrs. Pettes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bethill, MessrB. A. Heslop (late Attorney-General Jamaica), 
Robert H. Niven, James Bonwick (Victoria), William Hemmant (Queens- 
land), G. W.Cooper, W. F. Hale Mr. Arthur L. Young, Miss Cazenove, 
Messrs. Charles E. Atkinson (Cape Colony), Robert A. Johnson (United 
States), Abraham Hyams (Jamaica), William Webster, Augustus G. 
Perceval (Queensland), George Tmline, W. L. Shepherd, Thomas Glanvflle 
(Jamaica), John Alexander Bell, D. Campbell, Thomas Steele, E. B. 
Saunders, John A'Deane (New Zealand), Joseph W. Trutoh (late Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of British Columbia), A. W. Fowell, E. H. Godsal, E. A. 
Wallace, T. M. Harrington, William F. Moore, Hyde Clarke, D.CJ*., John 
Taylor, J. F. H. Irwin, Sandford Fleming, C.M.G. (Canada), J. D. 
Taylor, Tom Swain, A. H. Knight (Victoria), J. B. Montefiore (Sydney), 
J. Beaumont (West Indies), W. G Lardner, C. Fraser, Alexander Turnbull, 
Rev. C. D. Lawrence, Mr. W. F. Lawrenoe, Mr. John Marshall, Mdlle. 
Wehrung, Miss Beckford Smith, Miss Brooks, Mr. C. W. Plummer, Mr. 
Frederick Young (Hon. Secretary), Ac. Ac. 

Mr. Fbxdxbiox Young (Hon. Seo.) read the Minutes of the First 
Ordinary General Meeting of the Session, whioh were confirmed. 

The President then called upon AbthueMaoalisteb, Esq., C.M.G., 
Agent-General for Queensland, to read the following paper : — 
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QUEENSLAND, AND CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 

In undertaking to read a paper this evening, my mind was 
influenced principally by a desire to say something regarding the 
somewhat anxious question — the introduction of Chinese in large 
numbers to the gold-fields of Queensland, and their fitness to 
intermingle or become incorporated with a European population. 
In other words, to consider whether what we know of the habits of 
Chinamen visiting the gold-fields render these people a desirable 
addition to the population of any of the Australian Colonies. 

I take it to be one of the principal objects of this Institute to ob- 
tain and oommunicate information regarding the various Colonies 
of Great Britain. Before, therefore, I draw your attention to the 
Chinese question, it has occurred to me, as a subjeot of interest to 
some, that I should present to you a brief outline of the rise and 
progress of that Colony on which the latest invasion of thp Mongo- 
lian race has been made. This I shall do very shortly, and without 
going into detail. 

Queensland, as you all know, is the youngest of the Australian 
Colonies, having been erected into a Colony towards the end of 1859. 
Previous to this event it formed an outlying portion of the mother 
Colony of New South Wales, and, up to the time of separation, the 
larger number of its inhabitants occupied to a great extent that 
part of it which lies in the neighbourhood of its southern boundary. 
This boundary commences on the eastern coast of Australia at a 
point marked on the map called Point Danger, about 400 miles 
north of Sydney, the capital of New South Wales. The greater 
portion of the southern boundary line is formed by the twenty- 
ninth parallel of south latitude. The eastern seaboard extends 
about 1,400 mUes from Point Danger to Cape York, the extreme 
northern point of the continent, in latitude 10° 40'. 

The breadth of the territory near the southern boundary is 
about 900 miles from the eastern coast line to the meridian of 188 
east longitude, which forms the western boundary line of the 
Colony, separating it from the territory of South Australia. This 
includes the greater part of the Gulph of Carpentaria, which has a 
seaboard of about 750 miles. The whole of the Colony of Queens- 
land comprises 669,520 square miles, or 420,492,800 acres. 

The proposition to establish the new Colony was not carried out 
without considerable opposition by those who objected to any 
farther cutting up of the older Colony, and many were the pro- 
phetic announcements that the experiment was at best a dangerous 
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one, that the population was not able to support the expense of a 
corporal's guard, and that the new Colony would prove a mistake. 

The population resident in Queensland at the time of its esta- 
blishment was somewhat under 24,000. The towns — which might 
more correctly be designated hamlets — were but few, while the 
districts known by the names of Moreton and Darling Downs, 
Wide Bay, Burnett, and Leichardt, with a portion of what was 
then, and still is, the Maranoa, were at that time the principal 
districts where pastoral pursuits were carried on. Queensland, 
however, was not even at that time destitute of stock, being 
possessed of over three millions of sheep and over four hundred 
thousand head of cattle. This was not the only condition of the 
new Oolony. The practice in New South Wales had been to allow 
parties to take up new country, or " runs," without the Government 
requiring them to place stock on the runs. For this reason, for 
hundreds of miles outside of the occupied stations the country was 
mapped off into blocks of twenty-five square miles each, which 
blocks were held under licenses by parties who, for the most part, 
only held them until they could sell them' to some new beginner, 
or it might be to another settler whose increasing stock required 
more country. The result of such a system was that those who 
objected to buy, and who were at the same time anxious to take up 
stations, or " runs " as they were termed, and to stock and occupy 
them by themselves and their families, were obliged to go far out 
into the wilderness, with marked trees as their only guide, to the 
great danger of their property and their lives. To have continued 
such a system would have been to put an entire stop to the 
extended settlement of the Colony by either stock or population. 

In 1862 this state of affairs was brought to a close by the Legis- 
lature of Queensland passing an Act, requiring occupation by 
placing a certain quantity of stock upon eaoh run or block of twenty- 
five square miles. The effect of this legislation was soon observable 
by the quantities of both sheep and cattle which found their way 
into the Colony. This was followed by a rapid survey of the runs, 
which has had the effect of leaving Queensland comparatively free 
from disputes as to boundaries, and has also assisted in pointing 
out to new beginners where they were likely to obtain unoccupied 
and even surveyed blocks for their property. I have already men- 
tioned the number of stock in the Colony shortly after its esta- 
blishment. From that time until the year 1868 there was a. steady 
and continued increase, and the returns for the latter year show 
that at that time there were in Queeensland 66,878 horses, 968,279 
head of cattle, and 8,921,784 sheep. These figures show that 
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during the short period that had elapsed since the establishment 
of the Colony, it had made rapid progress as a grazing country. 
About this time, however, probably with a better knowledge of the 
grasses of the country, an opinion prevailed that some of the districts 
were better adapted for the growth and fattening of cattle than for 
sheep. Possibly the great expense attending the carriage of wool to 
a port may have had something to do with this opinion. Be this as 
it may, from that time to the present, while horses and cattle have 
largely increased, the number of sheep has sensibly diminished. 

In 1876 the number of horses in the Colony were 180,289, of 
cattle there were 1,985,807, and of sheep 7,241,810. As the 
possessor of cattle, Queensland stands next to New South Wales, 
which is the largest cattle-producing Colony in Australia ; and 
although in the number of sheep she possessed 70,000 less in 1876 
than she did in 1875, yet in 1876 the value of the wool is stated at 
£1,499,576, as against £1,866,000 in 1875. This is no doubt to be 
attributed to the constant introduction oi fresh blood, and the 
increase in the weight of the fleece. 

Here I would desire to poinf out — what probably I ought to have 
done before — the increase in population. I have already men- 
tioned that the population at the establishment of the Colony in 
1859 was under 24,000. In March last I find the population set 
down at 188,000, so that at this moment it does not probably 
exceed 200,000. Considering that Queensland has at no period of 
her existenoe had any European rush of people to her shores, that 
the increase has been gradual, and certainly not in proportion to the 
development of the Colony's material interests, this increase may be 
considered fair. After all, however, it is but a handful of people 
scattered over a territory equal to one-fifth of the whole of Europe. 

It has been said by a certain distinguished novelist that Queens- 
land, in his opinion, was not an agricultural country. What is an 
agricultural country ? Is it one that raises food sufficient for the 
supply of its population ? Or is it one that, in addition to this, is 
able by its agriculture to supply the wants of other countries ? In 
either of these senses England is not an agricultural country, for 
we know that three-fourths of her grain consumption is imported, 
and yet these facts do not prevent her from being a great and pros- 
perous country. Whether Queensland can become an agricultural 
country in either of the senses I have mentioned has yet to be 
tested. Her lands will grow almost anything, but whether it would 
at present afford sufficient pecuniary returns to till the ground, at 
least in the sense in which the Colonies regard profits, is doubtful. 
Population has found more remunerative avocations, but if we are 
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to test the agricultural powers of Queensland, we can only do it by 
the little she has already done. And taking the single article of 
wheat, what is the quantity per acre raised by the Colony ? I 
shall take the average raised per acre of this cereal by all the 
Australian Colonies. Doing this, I find that in 1875 the average 
of wheat in the four principal Australian Colonies per acre was as 
follows: Victoria, 15 bushels; New South Wales, 14 bushels; 
South Australia, 18 bushels ; Queensland, 22 bushels. The growth 
of agriculture is not a pressing matter, for between the different 
Colonies there is always an abundant supply of every description 
of agricultural produoe ; and until the population of Queensland 
very muoh increases, and an agricultural body grow up or be 
imported, it is not unlikely that Queensland's capacity in an 
agricultural sense can have but slight development. 

The occupation of the population may to some extent be under- 
stood, when I quote the nature and value of the exports. 

In 1875, and connected with the pastoral industry, the Colony 
exported wool of the estimated value of £1,866,080 ; hides and 
skins, £80,886; tallow, £48,000 ; and live stock, £261,785 ; making 
a total of £1,551,202. 

The pastoral pursuits have, until within the last three years, 
been regarded as the staple business of the Colony, and, so far as 
agriculture is concerned, is likely to continue so. Mining, how- 
ever, is likely to contribute the greatest source of wealth to the 
Colony. The value of the exports of gold from Queensland during 
1874 and 1875 exceeded the value of the production of wool. 
During the year 1875 the exports of gold and other metals were 
as follows: Gold, £1,498,488 ; tin, £287,879; copper, £111,268 : 
total, £1,847,575. 

The value of exports from the Colony in 1875 amounted to 
£8,857,876, while the imports is given at £882,900, thus showing 
a balance in favour of exports, and consequently in favour of the 
Colony, of something over half a million. 

In 1876 there is a considerable alteration in these figures. In 
the latter year the imports amounted to only £2,988,870, while 
the exports, exclusive of live stock, amounted to £8,740,259. I 
have no return for 1876 of live stock exported, but as I have no 
reason to suppose that there was less in 1876 than in 1875, by 
adding that export in 1875 to the exports of 1876 there is a clear 
balance of exports in favour of the Colony of over £1,000,000. 
The principal articles constituting these exports were copper, cotton, 
gold, rum, sugar, tin, wool, tallow, hides, and preserved meats. 

Education, in all the Australian Colonies, has always been a 
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subject of great interest. In Queensland, so far as primary educa- 
tion is concerned, the Legislature has placed it upon what may 
be considered a permanent footing. Religious scruples were set up 
in opposition, for a time, to any settlement. Protestant parents 
objected to have religion taught to their children by Soman Catho- 
lic teachers, Soman Catholic and Jewish parents objected to have 
their children taught religion by Protestant teachers, while, pro- 
bably, not a few objected to their children being taught by a school- 
master who, however eminent his powers and qualifications as a 
teacher, and however exalted his moral character, possibly possessed 
no religion at all. In this condition of affairs the Legislature 
settled the difficulty. In the Queensland State schools education is 
free, secular, and compulsory within a limited distance of a school. 
At the end of 1876 there were 170 State schools, 67 provincial or pro- 
bationary schools, where no State school building had been erected, 
and 24 Soman Catholic non- vested schools. The latter are schools 
that existed previous to the passing of the State Education Act, and 
continue to receive aid until 1880. The children enrolled in these 
schools are as follows : State schools, 28,928 ; provincial schools, 
2,057 ; non-vested, 6,866 ; making a total of 66,846. 

Primary education in Queensland has thus provided a sufficiency 
of sohools for present use, and, considering the amount of popula- 
tion, the enrolment is good. 

In every town and village a branch of the Government Savings 
Bank is to be found ; and when we take into account the many in- 
ducements which always exist in a young Colony for spending, or 
rather wasting, money, it is pleasing to observe that - thrift and 
frugality . considerably prevail amongst the working classes in 
Queensland, for I observe that on the 61st December last the 
savings banks held £641,875, to the credit of 12,904 depositors. 
This is altogether independent of the other banks, which at the same 
time held upwards of £8,000,000, the property of depositors. 

In railways, considering her present population, Queensland 
stands well. As near as I have been able to get at the figures, 
there are 272 miles of railway opened, 200 miles now under con- 
struction, and 282 authorise4 by Parliament. In telegraphs the 
Queensland lines stretch from the southern boundary-to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Every gold-field, town, and village has its station. 
There are 120 stations and 4,708 miles of line opened and in daily 
operation, with 265 officers of various grades on the permanent 
staff; besides those employed on extensions. 

One word as to the revenue of the Colony. This revenue is very 
largely obtained by means of the Custom-house, partly from the 
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rents of runs, rents of conditional purchases of land, duty stamps, 
railways, telegraphs, and post-office and miners' rights. The finan- 
cial year in Queensland, so far as the public accounts are concerned, 
ends in each year on the 80th of June. I have not got the actual 
receipts and expenditure for the year ending June last, but the 
estimates of both, prepared a week or two before the year expired, 
show receipts £1,404,500, and expenditure, including interest on 
debentures, £1,404,822. 

In the list I have read of the sources of revenue there are con- 
ditional purchases of land which require one word of explanation. 
The Legislature of Queensland has, for a number of years, regarded 
not so much the raising of revenue from the sale of lands as the 
occupation and utilization of the land itself. The land is thrown 
into three classes : agricultural, first-class pastoral, and second- 
class pastoral. Under these three heads lands can be selected, and 
by an annual payment of either 6d., Is., or Is. 6d. an acre, 
dependent on the class, for ten years a party may become the 
absolute owner in fee simple. The object of disposing of the land 
in this way and at these low figures is to secure what, indeed, forms 
the condition of selection, improvements placed on the land. 
Whether conditions at all are desirable in the disposal of the public 
lands is a question upon which all the people, even in Queensland, 
are not agreed ; but, on the other hand, there can be no doubt that 
the condition has very muoh promoted the utilization of selections. 

In these remarks I have abridged everything, otherwise the length 
of this paper would prove a severe tax on your patience. My object 
has been to communicate a little that may not be generally known, 
and to point out the rapid strides which the handful of people in 
Queensland have already made towards making it a successful Colony. 

I will now occupy a small portion of your time in referring to 
the late Chinese invasion. 

A mistaken impression seems to have got abroad, that the object 
of Queensland was to exclude the Chinese from the Colony. No 
such intention has ever been expressed. The only desire which 
the colonists of Queensland have as yet evinced, has been to 
regulate and control the admission of Chinese ; and what I purpose 
to do is not so muoh to take objections to their admission, as to 
show that on both moral and social grounds they are not a 
desirable class to introduce. 

I would here point out that both in Queensland and in all the 
Australian Colonies the Chinese have at all times been free to come 
and go as they pleased, when they have come either to settle or to 
trade, and it has been only sought to control their admission when 
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they come together and in such numbers that, if continued, must soon 
convert the British Colonies in Australia into provinces of China. 

On all the gold-fields of Queensland Chinese are and have 
for years been found. The only one, however, to which I desire to 
draw your attention is that marked on the map, situated a long 
way from the southern portion of the Colony. It is situated 
about 850 miles north of Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, and 
is known as the Palmer Biver Diggings. These diggings hitherto 
have been alluvial, and I believe that I am within the mark when I 
say that gold of the value of upwards of two millions has been ex- 
tracted from the alluvial deposits alone of these gold-fields since their 
discovery, and the nucleus of many prosperous towns has been 
here found. Cooktown, named after the celebrated navigator, 
from his having careened his ship at that spot, is becoming an im- 
portant town, visited daily by the coasting steamers, and also by 
the Queensland mail steamers on their way to and from Singapore 
carrying the English mails. 

Gold-digging is of all occupations the most uncertain, and no 
pursuit is so dependent on mutual co-operation, and nowhere is 
the true principle of co-operation so successfully brought into daily 
practice. Simple necessity, with even a selfish motive, is capable of 
performing what philanthropy under more hopeful circumstances 
has failed to accomplish. 

There seems to be a fascination in gold-digging, surrounded as 
it is with hardships and uncertainty, which nothing dispels, but 
the advent of the Mongolian. The little communities receive no 
aid from Government in their formation, and seek none. Far away 
from cities, they settle down in the alluvial valleys in a rude way. 
Gradually these increase, and attract to them the more permanent 
requisites of civilisation, corresponding with its prosperity. A 
common appreciation of the necessity of order, the grand feature 
of English colonists in young countries, make life and property as 
secure as in any town in England. Let the finds of gold be as 
capricious as may be, there is no want, and complaints are short- 
lived. There seems to- be a natural and ready adjustment of the 
uncertainties of the gold-digger's life, quite unexplainable. The 
gold-digger has been one of the most important factors in the early 
stages of a good deal of Australian colonisation. 

The entire European population in the Cook and Palmer dis- 
tricts do not number more than 5,000 all told. For the most 
part, this population is composed of gold-diggers and those 
engaged in pursuits incidental to digging. These have been the 
loudest in their complaints against the admission of the Mongolian, 
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for they are the greatest sufferers by his presence. As a class the 
gold-diggers are unique, and none are more cosmopolitan in their 
treatment of others. The bulk are of Anglo-Saxon origin, but there 
is a sprinkling of most nations and creeds. Their ranks are recruited 
from all classes ; even the peerage of Great Britain is represented 
amongst them. The common difficulties of their position creates a 
common purpose of that fraternal kind not seen elsewhere. The 
rude and primeval mode of life demands and receives that con- 
sideration without which life would be unbearable. 

They produce nothing but gold, and questions of protection or 
free trade do not affect them personally, and they are too eager in 
their own pursuits to treat questions as a pastime, further than as 
an intelligent consideration of passing events demands. As a rule 
they hire no labour, but unite in small bands and perform their 
own work. 

It is therefore clear that their complaints are not prompted either 
by trade or political considerations. 

To these gold-fields, therefore, particularly during the last 
eighteen months, an immigration of Chinese has taken place, 
and to such an extent, that very lately it was supposed that 
not less than 80,000 of them were on these gold-fields. 

Recent agitation in the Colony, which found an unfavourable 
echo in the press of this country, will have made you acquainted 
with the measures which have been taken to regulate and control 
this Chinese emigration. Until a very recent period no public 
question has ever been raised in connection with the Chinese. 
Their habits were known and detested, but they had nowhere con- 
gregated in such numbers as to render their presence dangerous or 
unbearable. They were so isolated that their proclivities were 
kept under. They never were really in competition with the Eng- 
lish labourer, and never could compete with him, for the highest- 
paid labour, and that requiring most muscle and aptitude, was quite 
beyond his reach. You seldom saw a Chinaman splitting rails, 
and they have made no show in any of the skilled handicrafts. 
They were not even much sought after by those desirous of having 
cheap labour, employers finding the European emigrant equally 
cheap in the end. 

But there are always a number of Chinese speculators living in 
China ready to develop a " trade " with their countrymen when a 
chance offers, and the proximity of Cooktown to the Chinese 
ports, the accidental facilities afforded by a line of steamers seek- 
ing trade, were too much for their cupidity. 

To what class of their own countrymen these Chinese immi- 
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grants belong — whether released convicts or the sweepings of the 
street — I am not sufficiently aware, but having travelled with some 
of them, I must say that a more wretched-looking set of human 
beings I have never seen. 

Had the Chinese come into the Colony in the ordinary course of 
immigration, and engaged in the ordinary pursuits of colonisation, 
nothing would probably have* been heard of them—no complaint 
would have been made by the colonists, nor woqld any legislative 
action have been invoked. Jhe ordinary checks brought about by 
supply and demand would have rendered things self-adjusting. 
But they neither come in the same spontaneous and voluntary 
course as the English emigrant, nor have they followed pursuits in 
which they can be controlled. 

It has been recognised as the undoubted right of all countries, 
and has been the practice of the United States, the country of all 
others most interested, to seek protection against passengers being 
landed whose condition was such as was likely to make them become 
a burden on the public Such precaution would, amongst Anglo- 
Saxons, be required only against individual cases. How much 
more necessary, then, that some precaution be taken against a whole 
army of immigrants who arrive under circumstances in which they 
are almost certain to become a burden, and otherwise subvert the 
ordinary conditions of life. 

The Chinese who come to Queensland are recruited from those 
ports in which the most objectionable of the Chinese reside. They 
come under arrangements with contractors or "bosses," which 
contracts are imperfectly understood, probably even by the immi- 
grants themselves, and to a strange country and uncertain occupa- 
tion. They take it for granted they can live where Englishmen 
caii ; and this is perhaps the strongest incentive for the venture. 
They have studied the genius of English Colonisation sufficiently 
to know that safeguards are provided against disaster, and that if 
the employers fail they have the resources of the country. There 
is no guarantee given either to the Government of China or that of 
the Colony that the people are brought under correct representa- 
tions, nor is there any assurance that these contractors will make 
good the representations made. I have always observed that in 
the colonisation of a good portion of Australia the gold-digger 
has been the " pioneer," and towns have risen up and prospered 
after he had gone. 

Nowhere has the Chinaman settled in any considerable number, 
that he has not created a blot on our institutions. Even in the 
cities, amid the amenities of city life, the " Chinese quarter '' is 
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viewed with loathing. Nowhere has he blended with the Anglo- 
Saxon. The interval between them is so great that it can never 
be passed. The progressive ideas of Western civilisation do not 
harmonise with one dwarfed by age. They are not colonists in 
our acceptation of the term. They come alone, and do not bring 
their wives or families with them. Mr. Hac asserts of them that 
" they are sceptical and indifferent to everything that concerns the 
moral side of man," and this estimate of them has doable force 
when applied in the exceptional conditions under which they live 
in Queensland. They regard a good coffin as of more importance 
than a correct life ; and certainly what we hear of their habits, 
though unfit for discussion, is sufficient to deter any government 
from forcing them on a people unwilling to receive them. They 
do not speak or understand our language, have no desire for pro- 
gress, and have no conception of representative or free institu- 
tions. They come to Queensland for none of the ordinary 
mechanical pursuits of life; their object is simple enough — to 
take possession of the gold-fields, to extract from the earth its 
auriferous deposits, and to this extent to impoverish the country, 
and having done this, to return to China to spend their days. 

They invest no capital in our undertakings, and undertake no 
industries of a permanent character. After they have gone there 
is no trace of their existence, not even a tombstone to perpetuate 
their memory. Their very ashes they make an effort to have 
transported to the " Flowery Land." 

They have been described as industrious, sober, and intelligent. 
But notwithstanding all this, there is great truth' in the words of 
the poet, that — 

" For ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The Heathen Chinee is peculiar." 

An extract from a paper just received from Cooktown indicates 
their intention of adopting a very rough and ready method of 
gaining the affections of the British Colonist. Hear what it says : — 

" Maytown, August 13. — An attempted murder and robbery has been 
committed by the Chinese on Mr. Wilson, manager for Mr. Tough, the 
butcher, whilst, he was travelling between Stoney Creek and Maytown, 
having in his possession at the time a large quantity of gold. A number 
of shots were fired at him by the Chinese, who were lying in ambush at 
Purdie's Creek, and he had a very narrow and most providential escape, 
a ball striking the revolver which he held in his hand. 

" Yesterday, during the absence of Warden Coward and his orderly, the 
Chinese broke into his quarters, gagged and tied up the Chinaman cook, 
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smashed the safe, and carried off £200 in money. They also intimated to 
the cook that if they met the Warden they would shoot him. 

" The Chinese are buying up all the fire-arms they can get. Serious 
trouble is anticipated." 

Evidently showing that they are not strangers to the " good old 
rule," that they who can should have the power, &c, and an 
absence of that patient industrious sobriety and intelligence which 
they affect to display in other walks of life. What is the use of 
the qualifications they are alleged to possess, if Chinese cannot be 
trusted in a household or near any of its female members ? What 
becomes of their qualifications if as a nation they are the greatest 
liars in the world ? A thief we may guard against, a liar never. 
Mr. Wingrove Cooke says : — 

" The Genoese have a proverb, ' He lies like a tooth-drawer ;" no doubt 
a Greek, or a tooth-drawer, or an Italian picture-dealer will tell lies ; but 
he knows that he is doing a mean, dirty thing, and that he at least ought 
to be ashamed if he is found out. He knows that lying is in the abstract 
a public offence reprobated by all men. John Chinaman is taught no such 
sentiment With him a particular lie is a particular offence to the party 
lied to ; but lying itself is a lawful thing. It is with him what a smart 
repartee is with us. The immediate recipient may wince and retort ; but 
the world applauds, and the sayer of the ban mot chuokles. John Smith 
assures you that leather has risen to such a fabulous price that he is obliged 
to charge you £5 for a pair of boots, and is at that price considerably out 
of pocket. Now you know, and John Smith knows, that this is a mono- 
syllabic mistake ; but if you roughly tell John Smith he is a liar, he will 
infallibly raise his tradesman fist and fell you. So at a weaker degree, 
Simonides or Mendosa would feel it necessary to affect to be unjustly 
treated if you call them habitual liars. But if you say the same thing to 
a Chinaman, you arouse in him no sense of outrage, no sentiment of degra- 
dation. He does not deny the fact His answer is, ' I should not dare to 
lie to your excellency.' To say to a Chinaman, ' You are an habitual liar, 
and you are meditating a lie at this moment,' is like saying to an English- 
man, ' Tou are a confirmed punster, and I am satisfied you have some 
horrible pun in your head at this moment.' '' 

The same authority states : — 

" The life and State papers of a Chinese statesman, like the Confessions 
of Rousseau, abound in the finest sentiments and the foulest deeds. He 
cuts off ten thousand heads, and cites a passage from Mencius about the 
sanctity of human life. He pockets the money given him to repair an 
embankment, and thus inundates a province ; and he deplores the land 
lost to the cultivator of the soil. He makes a treaty which he secretly 
declares to be only a deception for the moment, and he exclaims against 
the crime of perjury. The meaner sort imitate at a distance the same 
qualities. They will put you to death if you innocently cause a deatb, yet 
they will not draw a struggling man ^out of the water, because it would 
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spoil such a capital joke. A Chinaman laughs when he tells you of the 
death of his most intimate friend — I mean acquaintance, for John China- 
man does not know what friendship means. Mr. Meadows, who is always 
an unwilling witness against the Chinese, tells us of a Chinaman who 
laughed until he held his sides, when telling of the funny death of his most 
constant companion." 

What are we to say to'their leprosy ? This is a disease of which 
wo fortunately know nothing ; but leprosy, the same, I presume 
that is mentioned in Sacred History, they possess and carry with 
them to the gold-fields ; a disease that is infectious and incurable, 
and so much do the Chinamen dread it, that they fly from one 
seized of it as rats will run from a sinking ship. 

What are we to say of their gambling and debauchery, and 
those vices which attach to them, and are not to be mentioned by 
Christians ? 

To find out the workings of those classes who go to the gold- 
fields, let us consider the present state of California. The Chinese 
haye been going to and from the gold-fields there for the last twenty- 
five years, and bo large are their numbers, so frightful their vices, 
that their position in theStates of California has demanded the atten- 
tion of the United States Government. A joint committee of both 
branches of the Legislature was appointed to investigate the subject. 
They went to California, they visited all the quarters occupied by 
the Chinese, and they took an enormous amount of evidence given 
by all classes of the community, and what do they say ? The 
following is an extract from their report : — 

" The opposition to Chinese immigration was not confined to labouring 
men and mechanics. In the testimony will be found that of lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, divines, judges, and others, in large numbers, speaking 
of their own observation and belief, that the apparent prosperity derived 
from the presence of Chinese is deceptive and unwholesome, ruinous to the 
labouring classes, promotive of oaste, and dangerous to free institutions. 

" The testimony shows that the Chinese live in filthy dwellings, upon poor 
food, crowded together in narrow quarters, disregarding health and fire 
ordinances, and that their vices are corrupting to the morals of the city, 
especially of the young. 

" By die judges of the criminal courts of San Francisco, it was shown 
that there is a great want of veracity among Chinese witnesses, who have 
little regard for the sanctity of an oath, and hence convictions are very diffi- 
cult for offences committed against each other, or against the public at large. 

" It was proved before the committee that Chinese women in California 
are bought and sold for prostitution, and are treated worse than dogs; that 
they are held in a most revolting condition of slavery. It was further shown 
that the Chinese have a quasi government among themselves, independent 
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of our laws, authorising tho punishment of offences against Chinese customs, 
even to the taking of life. It was further shown that violent hostilities exist 
between Chinamen from different points of China, who, ooming together in 
California by accidont or otherwise, engage in deadly feuds and riots, to the 
disturbance of the peace. Large numbers of them, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of conviction, owing to the looseness of the Chinese oath, occupy 
the States' prison and gaols. 

" To anyone reading the testimony which we lay bofore the two Houses, 
it will become painfully evident that the Paoifio coast must in time become 
either Amerioan or Mongolian. There is a vast hive from which Chinese 
immigrants may swarm, and oiroumstanoes may send them in enormous 
numbers to this country. These two forces, Mongolian and Amerioan, are 
already in active opposition. They do not amalgamate, and all conditions 
are opposed to any assimilation. The American race is progressive, and in 
favour of a responsible representative Government. The Mongolian race 
seems to have no desire for progress, and to have no conception of repre- 
sentative and free institutions. While conditions should be favourable to 
the growth and ocoupanoy of our Pacific possessions by our own people, the 
Chinese have advantages whioh will put them far in advanoe in this race 
for possession. They can subsist where the American would starve. They 
can work for wages whioh will not furnish the barest necessities of life to an 
American. They make their way to California, as they have in the islands 
of the sea, not by superior force or virtue, or even industry — although they 
are, as a rule, industrious — but by revolting characteristics, and by dispen- 
sing with what have become necessities in modern civilisation. To compete 
with them, and to expel them, the Amerioan must come down to their level, 
or below them ; must work so oheaply that the Chinese cannot compete with 
bim, for in the contest for subsistence he that can subsist on the least will 
last the longest 

" The Chinese do not oome to make their home in this country, their only 
purpose is to acquire what would be a competence in China, and return 
there te enjoy it. While there is a constant and increasing incoming tide, 
there is a constant outflow also, less in volume, of persons who have worked 
out specified years of servitude, and made money enough to live upon in 
China, and who sever their connection with this country. 

" Many people of the Pacific coast believe that this influx of Chinese is a 
standing menace to Republican institutions upon the Paoifio, and the 
existence there of Christian civilisation. 

" From all the facts that they have gathered bearing upon the matter, 
considering fairly the testimony for and against the Chinese, the committee 
believe that this opinion is well founded. They believe that free institu- 
tions, founded upon free schools and intelligence, can only be maintained 
where based on intelligent and adequately paid labour. Adequate wages 
are needed to give self-respect to the labourer and the means of education 
to his children. Family life is a great safeguard to our political institutions. 
Chinese immigration involves sordid wages, no publio schools, and the 
absence of the family. We speak of the Chinese as they have exhibited 
themselves on the Pacific coast for twenty-five years past, and as they are at 
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tho present time. They show few of the characteristics of a desirable popu- 
lation, and many to be depreoated by any patriot. 

" This problem is too important to be treated with indifference. Congress 
should solve it, haying due regard to any rights already accrued under 
existing treaties and to humanity. 

* But it must be solved in the judgment of the committee, unless our 
Pacific possessions are to be ultimately given over to a race alien in all its 
tendencies, whioh will make of it practically provi noes of China rather than 
States of the Union." 

Almost every word of these extracts may be applied to tho 
Chinese on Queensland gold-fields. 

It may be difficult to say what the action of the people of London 
would be, were an enterprising Chinese speculator to introduce to 
this large city, or for that matter to a country hamlet, a population 
three or four times greater than itself; and with them habits 
open to the view of our youth which are a disgrace to hu- 
manity ; habits which I dare not mention, habits whioh at first 
are viewed with a curious horror, but which by familiarity might 
find votaries amongst our own race, diseases which we read of as 
the most loathsome of all; their opium dens, their gambling 
tables, and their foss houses. There might be no tax on rice, nor 
might there be any poll-tax business licenses ; but whatever the 
action, I am fully convinced of one thing, they would never be 
allowed to land. 

I shall say no more on this subject ; I trust you will agree with 
me that on both moral and social grounds they are not a desirable 
people to come amongst a European community. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have done. If I have raised the slightest 
feeling of interest in your minds with regard to any of the matters 
I have spoken of, my object will have been attained. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Paul F. Tidman : The expression of my approval of the 
solitary word which fell from the lecturer in favour of the Chinese 
led a member of the committee to detect my sympathies and re- 
quest me to open the discussion this evening. Many of us have 
looked forward with more than common interest to the paper just 
read, because to those who have been watching the progress of this 
question of Chinese immigration, it seemed evident that some new 
and grave element had been introduced into it. When we found 
Her Majesty's Government sanctioning, and even hastening to 
sanction by telegraph, a measure passed by the Queensland Legis- 
lature, which only a year previously had been disallowed, it was 
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presumable, to say the least, that fresh and unexpected light had 
been thrown on the subject ; and knowing the ability and experi- 
ence of our lecturer, it was only natural to suppose that he would 
put the Institute in possession of such information as would enable 
them to acknowledge that the Government of this country and of 
Queensland have acted on wise and sound political grounds in 
practically stopping the immigration of Chinese into the North of 
Australia. I have listened with very great interest to Mr. Maca- 
lister's able paper, but I must confess that I have failed to find in 
it any sufficient justification of the action which has been taken 
on this question of national importance. The arguments advanced 
remind me of those urged on the Tycoon of Japan, more than 
twenty years ago, by one of the leading Daimios, at the time when 
the country was threatened with an English invasion. The 
Minister is reported to have said that the greatest possible evils 
were to be feared from the coming of the barbarians ; that they 
were lawless, and would not respect the Government of Japan ; 
that they were addicted to the immoderate use of liquors, known 
as brandy, gin, and rum ; that they were idolators and feared not 
the gods ; that they would not settle in the land, but would be off 
with any money they could get to their own homes ; and that — 
worst of all — when they were insulted, they positively refused to 
disembowel themselves I (Great laughter.) It seems to me that 
the Minister of Queensland and the Minister of Japan are rowing 
in the same boat. They ate both of them able and experienced 
oarsmen, but they suffer under the misfortune to which all oarsmen 
are subject — that they cannot see before them. I would therefore 
ask the indulgence of the Institute for a few moments, while I 
state the three grounds upon which I differ from the lecturer, and 
on which I advocate Chinese immigration. The first is the charac- 
ter of the Chinese themselves ; the next arises out of a considera- 
tion of international law and treaties ; and the third depends upon 
principles of political economy. As regards the character of the 
Chinese people, I hope I may not be thought egotistical if I appeal 
to my own experience. It is twenty years since I first knew the 
Chinese, and I have seen them as colonists in three distinct 
European communities. First in Borneo, under the Kajah, Sir 
James Brooke ; next in the Straits Settlements ; and, lastly, in the 
Dutch island of Java. I have had much to do with them in my 
capacity as magistrate, merchant, manufacturer, planter, and 
miner, and my knowledge of them in the one capacity has verified 
my experience of them in another. I do not hesitate to say that 
they are pre-eminent among Asiatics for frugality, enterprise, and 
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indomitable energy. They are essentially colonists, and will make 
a home in any country where they are well treated. (Hear, hear.) 
Bat I go further and maintain that the Chinaman comes of a race 
that is law-respecting, and therefore easily governed. In his own 
land his Emperor, though of alien nationality, is to him half-divine, 
and the cast of his mind, which is strongly conservative, disposes 
him to accept whatever system of government he may find exer- 
cising authority upon him. Provided only that he has'faith in the 
power of the Government, he does not need to see any full mani- 
festation of it, but will yield obedience to its humblest minister. I 
have been astonished to hear the misnamed insurrections in the 
Straits appealed to as proof of the turbulence of the Chinese, be- 
cause these so-called insurrections have been nothing more than 
faction lights, clan disputes, such as were common enough in 
Scotland years ago, and are known to this hour in Ireland. There 
has never been a Chinese insurrection against the Government, 
and these riots, when unfortunately they have broken out, have 
been frequently settled by unarmed English gentlemen going into 
the crowd and expostulating with the leaders. And remember, 
that in Singapore the Chinese numbered their thousands to the 
English tens, and that, for many years, the greatest amount of 
force at the disposal of the Government was a few hundred Sepoys. 
But Mr. Macalister tells us that the Chinese come for what they 
can get and carry away with them all that they make. I think 
this hasty generalisation is disposed of by a consideration of the 
history of these people throughout the Eastern Archipelago, where 
thousands of them have spent the best part of their lives, have 
settled down and made their home. Only the other day a China- 
man died at Malacca whose death excited as much comment and 
regret as that of any European. In Singapore the Chinese may 
act as magistrates, sit in the Council, and are many of them re- 
ceived in society as gentlemen and equals. If I am told that this is 
not the case in Queensland, I am at no loss to understand it. 
Wherever gold is the exciting cause of immigration, there you will 
have the worst specimens of all nations. But my contention is 
this, that the history of Chinamen throughout the tropical archi- 
pelago justifies the inference that as trade and agriculture succeed 
to the more precarious conditions of gold-mining in Queensland, a 
better class of colonists will come in, who will make a home in the 
new country. I do not wish to overstate the case ; I am familiar 
with the faults of the Chinese character ; there is a social aspect of 
it to which I can only allude, but I think there are no difficulties 
which have not been got over and may be again. The great matter 
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to which the Australian Colonies should address themselves is, not 
the immigration of individuals, hut of Chinese families. In his 
family the Chinaman is in his best element ; he is passionately 
fond of his children, and the worship that he pays his ancestors, 
and the reverence that he has for his parents, are material out of 
which it is possible to make a good and loyal subject. (Hear, hear.) 
But we may make a mistake in governing him ; I think we Eng- 
lish have made a mistake, but I am glad to see that in Singapore 
an attempt is being made to remedy it. You cannot make a Coolie 
into an English gentleman by giving him vote by ballot and trien- 
nial parliaments, any more than you can make him a devout 
Christian by offering him a New Testament. The secret of the 
successful government of Chinese is government through their 
head men. Let these be placed over districts, and made respon- 
sible for the order of them; insist on the strict registration of 
secret societies ; let heavy fine and imprisonment be the established 
penalty for faction riots. Meantime, while the gold-fever lasts, do 
not be carried away with sympathies for British institutions — trial 
by jury, and the like — but put the administration of the law in 
firm and just hands, and let justice be swift .and punishment 
prompt. The people will themselves thank you for it, and by de- 
grees out of chaos will come order. It is no wonder if gentlemen 
who have seen the Chinese, when they have graduated in the hells 
of San Francisco, should be of opinion that " for ways that are 
dark and for tricks that are vain the heathen Chinee is peculiar.'* 
But if the views of those who have seen him at his best be accepted 
— I mean such men as Sir Stamford Baffles, Mr. Crawfurd, Rajah 
Brooke, Lord Elgin, Laurence Oliphant, and others — then, I sub- 
mit, there is abundant confirmation of my contention that Chinese, 
if well treated, are a source of strength to the country where they 
settle. (Hear, hear.) My second point I pass over in a word, be- 
cause, so far as international treaties are involved, the question is 
one for Lord Derby and the Chinese Ambassador. If the Chinese 
Government are content to see us levying prohibitive penalties on 
their people coming into a part of the Empire, without putting re- 
straints and penalties 'on Englishmen in China — (hear, hear) — I 
shall agree with tho lecturer that the " heathen Chinee is pecu- 
liar." My lord, if what I have said as to Chinese colonists being 
a source of strength to the country where they settle be true, then 
my third point must be accepted. Then Queensland, if she refuses 
to admit these people to her shores, is acting on false principles of 
political economy, and must be herself the sufferer. When the 
Dalrymple expedition went north in 1878, they saw from the top 
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of one hill alone half a million acres of fertile land, and Mr. 
Dalrymple says, " We had come face to face with a true tropical 
Australia." He adds that this possession will place " our noble 
Colony not only far in advance of all Australian Colonies as an 
agricultural country, but, when the vexed labour question is 
settled, on a par with those older tropical countries, the products 
of which are household words among us." " When the vexed labour 
question is settled ;" but how is it ever to be settled, if you refuse 
the aid of the only race who can help you ? — the race who have de- 
veloped the older tropical countries, and who now only wait your 
word to make these million of acres pour their million worth of 
products into your lap? What has been done without them ? Out 
of the some four hundred millions of acres in Queensland, there 
were in 1875 about 80,000 under cultivation, and the annual 
European immigration was 4,000. How many of these 4,000 
came prepared to till the ground ? and how many of the few who 
did come prepared to do so would be able to labour under the 
fierce noon-day sun of northern Queensland ? Will Australia be 
the poorer, if in days to come the products of our tropical posses- 
sions are sent to her markets from her own northern districts ? 
Will the men of Brisbane be the worse off for owning broad acres 
on the Johnston, and raising by Chinese labour the produce for 
which they now pay the planters of Java and Mauritius ? I ad- 
vocate Chinese immigration, holding it to be the only means 
whereby Australia can work out her high destiny. It is for her 
Colonies, or rather the great future confederation of them, to 
carry progress and civilisation to the northernmost corner of her 
shores ; but she must not stop there, she must cross the narrow 
Torres Straits, and make that lesser Australia on the other side 
of it the scene of busy life and activity. That island which we 
now call New Guinea and the tropical district of Queensland 
are, at least in my dream of the future empire of the south, 
her two Asiatic provinces. Why should not she have such, as her 
great mother has them now ? And I should hope that one of 
those provinces may perpetuate the name of the statesman whose 
power of sympathy has won the hearts of colonists, and made 
impossible things practicable — I mean the name Carnarvon. It 
is for Australia to be true to her destiny, not to tremble before 
it. Her varying soil and climate point unmistakably to her hav- 
ing a mission to diverse races. Her statesmen need not shrink 
from the task before them, for they have the light of home ex- 
perience to guide them, and they have the traditions and im- 
perishable prestige of an Anglo-Asiatic Empire. (Loud applause.) 
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Sir Francis Mubphy : I am quite unexpectedly called upon, and 
all that I can say upon the subject is as to my own experience, 
gained in the Colony of Victoria in Australia, of which Melbourne 
is the capital, and where we have had the Chinese difficulty, if it 
may be termed so, since the discovery of gold there. Chinese have 
come there from almost the earliest date of that discovery, and it 
was conceived, as it is now, the numbers were in undue proportion 
to the European population, and that if that immigration did con- 
tinue that probably the time may come when Victoria would be 
overrun with Asiatics, as the Queenslanders fear will be the case 
now. I have myself a connection with Queensland. The difficulty 
no doubt was a considerable one to solve, and it was a new one in 
those days ; but the Queenslanders have had the advantage of the 
experience derived from Victoria, and they suppose in following 
such a precedent doubtless they are profiting by that experience. 
At' that time it was a new subject with us in Victoria, and it 
created alarm then because we were most of us unacquainted with 
the persons or the habits of these Asiatics ; and we were further 
alarmed because we had a large disturbing influence among our 
population in consequence of the influx from all parts of the world 
of a number of European immigrants of a most undesirable nature, 
attracted there by the discovery of gold. A young and only newly- 
established Colony felt difficulty in dealing with first our own im- 
migration, and next with respect to immigration from China. 
After a while I must admit — and I am an old politician in Vic- 
toria, and perhaps have had as much experience and acquaintance 
with the proceedings with regard to the legislation on these sub- 
jects as most men — but after the lapse of time it was found that 
the dangers which we apprehended from the influx of Chinese at 
first were greatly exaggerated — (hear, hear)— and that, if we were 
alarmed at one time, our alarm speedily subsided in finding that, 
although there are many undesirable elements amongst the Chinese, 
still there were many things to be learnt from the population 
coming from China. (Hear, hear.) In the first place we had to 
learn that there were a certain class of people , in the world who 
were able to live on very small earnings for their labour ; who were 
exceedingly industrious and manageable, and who did not interfere 
with the European miner in any aggressive way ; they came as 
gleaners upon what the miners had left. (Hear, hear.) They 
worked upon ground that the diggers had abandoned as useless ; 
and they were in fact, by such scantily-requited labour, contri- 
buting not only to their own success in life, but to the wealth 
and prosperity of the Colony. We learn from them, further, how to 
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till the ground with skill and minuteness, which we had not the 
patience to do in Australia, and successfully to get even from 
barren soil many products necessary for animal life, such as vege- 
tables — an occupation that few of the European population engaged 
in themselves at that time. . And to this day a large proportion of 
the people derive their vegetables and garden produce from Chinese 
labour. The Chinaman tills the ground in the most artistic man- 
ner, and derives a large amount of profit from it. And in Vic- 
toria, in many of the large towns, through the streets the persons 
who hawk and carry about vegetables are chiefly Chinese. Another 
source of industry from which they have enabled us to draw ad- 
vantages is that of fishing, which the European people scarcely 
deem profitable to engage in, and by their labour in this way 
supply a great deal of the fish consumed in the country. (Hear, 
hear.) But there is no doubt many evils have resulted from the 
introduction of a low class of Chinese, the dregs of the seaside 
Chinese towns, who are brought to work as slaves. But in our 
towns there are a number of respectable Chinese in many occupa- 
tions, and there are in the city I camo from a large number of 
Chinese merchants whose word was as good as their bond — men 
who were honourable in every sense and relation of life, and who 
had brought up good families in a respectable manner that would 
do credit to any community in the world. But suppose the Colony 
be largely peopled with Mongolians, or say, if this country with 
Russians. (Laughter.) I am certain we know how numerous 
those persons would be to start an unreasoning cry, giving no credit 
to the advantages we derive, however great, and loudly proclaiming 
the disadvantages, some of which must be admitted. The same 
thing may be said of the introduction of a mixed people from any 
part of the world as well as of the Chinese. I do not mean to say 
that it would be desirable that they should outnumber the Euro- 
pean population. Thero is no probability of that at all, even in 
Queensland; but, as I have observed, there is a large class who 
are highly deserving and respectable members of society, whose 
words, I repeat, arc as good as those of any other merchant in the 
city of Melbourne, where they reside, who are bringing up their 
families as respectably as that of any European family either in 
Melbourne or any other country probably in the European world. 
(Hear, hear.) Referring now to the general question of immigra- 
tion, I wish that all the Australian Colonies would have the same 
liberal system of promoting immigration as they have in Queens- 
land. Unfortunately, in my judgment, in the Colony to which I 
belong, we have nearly prohibited it. It is a policy I regret, be- 
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cause, as many people know, immigration to young countries like 
those of Australia is essential to their existence, and the stoppage 
of immigration is the absolute stoppage of their life-blood. (Hear, 
hear.) That, I think, would be recognised by everybody who has 
lived in a young country, more especially in colonies like those in 
Australia ; and if the same policy had been carried out forty years 
ago, what would these countries now be ? — nothing but miserably 
small communities, with a trifling population, having no weight or 
position in the scales of the world, and no mercantile name to bo 
proud of in most places on the earth. (Hear, hear.) But in Vic- 
toria we have adopted a protective system. I do not wish to enter 
into the merits of Free Trade and Protection, but we have a pro- 
tective system not only as regards the products of labour, but also 
as regards the labour itself. Our system of government, based 
upon universal suffrage, renders it essential that our policy and 
proceedings should be based upon the principles professed by those 
whom Parliament represents, and those principles appear to be 
that it is unwise not to foster by Protection the products of the 
country — of such things as can be produced there ; and that it is 
unwise also to interfere with the labour of that country by intro- 
ducing it from other countries to compete with it there. Regretting 
this as I do, however, I am bound to say that the people who con- 
tribute to the revenue of a country have a right to say how their 
revenue should be expended. And in Victoria, where large sums 
of money have been expended in former times in importing im- 
migrants, that now has ceased by the desire of those who 
contribute to the revenue; and I agree with the principle 
acknowledged — I think everywhere where the British constitution 
is accepted, and British principles prevail, that the majority must 
rule. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. F. Eslsey (Queensland) : I hesitate at attempting to 
impart my ideas on this subject, for I see many here more able to 
give information on this matter ; but I have lived thirteen years in 
Queensland, and have had some experience in gold-digging in the 
north of the Colony. From my knowledge of local feeling, I may 
say that Queenslanders do not object to Chinamen coming to follow 
any industry but one in the Colony. They may freely come in 
thousands as farm labourers, sugar planters, merchants, or stock 
and station owners, &c, but they are strongly objected to on new 
gold-fields. Reference has been made to Chinamen finding welcome 
in Borneo, the Straits Settlements, &c; but these are not countries 
in which thousands of the hardiest and bravest sons of Great 
Britain are trying to form homes for themselves, their wives, and 
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families, for whom there is not space in Great Britain. Were it 
not for the opening up of such new Colonies as Queensland, many 
ambitious, restless, and unruly spirits would be pent up within the 
rather narrow confines of Great Britain. It is of political and 
social importance not to discourage enterprising representatives of 
British manhood from going to the Antipodes to find homes for 
themselves and those dependent on them. The Anglo-Saxon 
digger is the founder of societies in the wildernesses of Australasia. 
The country you see on that map (pointing), on which there are 
now scores of growing towns, was five or six years ago an unknown 
desert, almost as unfit to support civilised man as parts of Africa. 
In the un-pioneered Australian bush there is nothing on which the 
white man can live ; water is scarce, and local supplies of food 
impossible to get. Undeterred by difficulties, Europeans start off 
with their only store of food and tools on their back or on a pack- 
horse ; thus they go hundreds of miles in searching for auriferous 
lands, and the result of their efforts is the formation of British 
cities. At the time when the North Queensland gold-fields were 
opened, there were many thousands of Anglo-Saxons from all parts 
of the Americas and of Australasia scattered over hundreds of 
square miles of new country. But it is a fact that there were not 
(before the Chinese invasion) more than a score of policemen spread 
over this extensive district. There were two reasons for not 
sending a larger police force. In the first place, Queensland is 
very young and feeble, and is not able to afford sufficient protective 
security over its immense territory. Secondly, amongst the 
Anglo-Saxon Australian gold-diggers there are well-understood 
unwritten laws, which are binding amongst Australian diggers. 
It is a perfectly understood thing that their " camp " and its con- 
tents are not to be touched. This camp is either a tent, or a few 
boughs for shade ; they leave their camp in the morning, and go 
away for miles collecting sand or soil from creeks or gullies. This 
" wash-dirt " has to be carried on men's backs (in new fields) from 
the spots where found to the few isolated and more or less distant 
places where there is water. After washing up his load, any gold 
that results is collected, put into a tin pannikin, and left by the 
water side. Then the digger goes back, perhaps two or three 
miles, to get more wash-dirt, and back to the hole to add to the 
contents of the tin he left an hour ago. He can work, with his 
possessions lying unprotected, with perfect safety so long as his 
neighbours are all bound by the same unwritten practical laws. 
The Anglo-Saxon digger drinks maybe, and fights, and swears, but 
he will not steal ; but the moment that the first hordes of Chinese 
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arrive the European loses small things and valuables, and feels that 
he cannot leave his camp. In this camp is contained all his 
worldly possessions, including his only source of food. There are 
practically no police to help him. He cannot go away leaving his 
goods, and possibly a wife and children, unguarded, and thus he 
is is stopped in his work. Chinamen are like a flock of sheep. 
You might see a suspicious Celestial lounging about your camp, 
but if anything is stolen you cannot tell him from any other 
Chinaman, all of the lower and criminal classes being as much 
alike in face as one black sheep is to another. (Laughter.) The 
result is that the digger hardly dares to go out to look for gold, 
and he has nobody to show him the likely localities. Our gold- 
producing country is not flat and open ; it is mostly through the 
pathless woods or untrodden mountains, where you are sure of 
nothing but peril, including risks from hostile " blacks " and the 
terrible fate of being lost in the Australian bush ; these natural 
dangers the adventurous Anglo-Saxon boldly faces, but he does 
object to being obliged to sit at home to actually guard his food. 
(Laughter.) We hear that in Victoria they have grappled with 
the Chinese difficulty, and Victorians are now not frightened. Fear 
often ceases when peril is past. Victoria is a great wealthy Colony, 
with settled institutions, and sufficiently provided with sanitary 
and police protection; Melbourne and San Francisco have 
"Chinese quarters," in which no Anglo-Saxon would thini; of 
going to live. Although there is no wall, the Chinese quarter is 
hedged in by the mere fact that Chinamen live in it ; and all that 
people need see of Chinamen in San Francisco or Melbourne is 
when a Chinaman comes to the house to take away clothes for the 
wash, and again to return them. But the wearied digger finds 
when he comes to his humble home that Chinamen are squatting 
all round his camp, prepared to rob him of goods and comfort. 
These are the causes of the difficulty that has arisen in Queens- 
land. Chinamen may come to follow any pursuit with the one 
exception of going upon the new gold-fields. Until Queensland is 
rich enough to provide a large staff of police and an army (I do 
not thiTilr at present the Colony could afford to keep ten soldiers 
— (laughter)— for the whole country), and until they are old enough 
and able to protect themselves, a wholesale immigration from 
China is a dangerous and cruel thing. It would stop the pro- 
gress of a prospering part of a splendid Colony if swamped by 
Chinese criminals, landing in great numbers at this present 

time. 
Mr. Westoaeth : I take a great interest in this subject, beoause 
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my Colony of Victoria was the first one to have the Mongolian 
invasion, and a Commission, with which I was connected, sent by 
Governor Sir Charles Hotham into the gold-fields, was the first 
public body, after the Chinese appeared in the Colony, to take 
notice of them. The Commission started for the gold-fields at the 
end of 1854, and at an earlier period of the year the Chinese began 
to arrive. In fact, four cargoes of these people arrived successively 
in the Colony while the Commission were sitting over their 
report. The Commission were very much astonished at over- 
taking on their way to the gold-fields, as I recollect, a whole 
cargo travelling up the great highway to the Castlemaine diggings ; 
and afterwards, when they came to Ballarat and the other 
gold-fields, were no less so to look down upon the dense 
masses of the Chinese, busy after their old fashion at gold-washing. 
There were not comparatively a great many arrived at that time ; 
when the Commission went up there were about 10,000 in the 
Colony ; but they were coming in so fast, and were apparently so 
struck with the reports of the quantities of gold, that we were 
then told " all China was coming." We got into some considerable 
alarm at this prospect, and we inserted a notice, although in a 
somewhat incidental way, in our report reoommending that the 
Chinese immigration might be checked, so far as regarded any 
considerable numbers, with which the Colony was threatened. As 
Sir Francis Murphy said, the influx of Chinese was much less 
than that expected, and the alarms have subsided. I agree in 
much that Mr. Macalister said, and I like to hear an opinion on a 
subject of this kind from a man like him, who has been more than 
once at the political head of his Colony, and also, not only because 
he is a man of ability, but because he has been a responsible man, 
and had to consider the subject as a Minister in all its bearings ; 
and it is certain that he has come to conclusions unfavourable to 
a large influx of Chinese into European and British society. It is 
well, also, to hear opposite opinions, and I was glad to hear Mr. 
Tidman's remarks, for I think we are apt to presume upon our 
high civilisation, and to think the Chinaman has nothing good in 
him, and so on. I believe very much of the dark picture Mr. 
Macalister drew arises from the fact that at the first especially we 
had a very miscellaneous and bad lot of Chinese. (Hear, hear.) 
We found that in Victoria — and I am sure they found it so in 
Queensland even more — when on the Palmer diggings, there were, 
within a brief time, as man$ as 80,000 Chinamen. The place is 
so close to China that it needs little funds to bring them here, and, 
doubtless, a low class emigrated. But afterwards in Victoria, and 
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when the Chinese population was more settled, and when there 
was a sphere of business the Chinamen gradually filled, we had 
many respectable Chinamen, who conducted business on excellent 
principles. (Hear, hear.) Now, with regard to the comparison 
Mr. Tidman drew between Singapore and Queensland, or any 
other of our Anglo-Saxon Colonies, we must not put too much 
upon that. I have been to Singapore as well as he, and I have 
noticed the excellent bearing of the Chinese, so much so that I do 
not see how Singapore could get on without them ; in fact, it may 
be called a British Colony based upon Chinese labour. It is a 
prosperous Colony, the labour element depending entirely, or all 
but entirely, upon Chinamen. We might say the same of other 
such Colonies. We must remember that there are two classes of 
Colonies in our Empire. There is the tropical Colony, where our 
race cannot live as the general labouring population, and where 
we must have other races. There is, again, a Colony of British 
race, like Queensland, although Queensland is, perhaps, a little too 
far north to be a good specimen of that first-class Colony, so that 
we must go farther south, to such as Victoria, where we have all 
grades of society, and every occupation represented by our British 
people. Now, as regards this latter class of Colony, the great 
objection to a large influx of Chinamen, or of any other extremely 
foreign element, is that it is an indigestible mass in the midst of a 
society with which it can never amalgamate in a political and 
general sense; and that was the feeling which, if I recollect 
rightly, weighed upon the Gold Commission of which I was a 
member. This high social consideration was" really what we 
ought to look at, and not be bandying accusations against the 
Chinese that they were this, that, and the other that was bad. 
(Hear, hear.) They have, as Sir F. Murphy said, good features 
amongst them which might serve as an example. No one, I be- 
lieve, ever saw a Chinaman drunk — I may say, however, that 
although he was never drunk with spirits, which was very com- 
mendable, yet he was often intoxicated with opium. However, as 
far as regarded frugality and industry, and as far as intoxicants 
go, he is to many colonists an admirable example. (Hear, hear.) 
I think Mr. Macalister has put the case in the proper light. When 
this Chinese difficulty in the Colony is referred to the Home 
Government, and when the Home Government's inclination under 
treaty engagements is to disallow the colonists' restrictions, colo- 
nists must and will protect themselves from a large foreign influx, 
such as the Chinese ; and I like the way in which Mr. Macalister 
put the case when he supposed some proportionate influx of China- 
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men to be threatening England. Let us suppose the prospect of 
one or two millions of them being sent to this country ; why, the 
mere supposition of such a thing would set the whole country in 
arms. (" Hear, hear ; " " No, no.") And why should it do so ? Not 
that the Chinaman would behave ill, but simply that our people 
would see at once that such an enormous mass of foreign elements 
could never be co-ordinated with themselves; and it would be 
such a nuisance, both political and general, that they could not be 
allowed to come in ; and therefore it must be considered that these 
treaties were not made for such an anomaly as that, but in view 
of mere ordinary trading, and of such settlements between one 
country and another as trading may require. I myself must say 
that great masses of Chinese ought not to be allowed to come into 
those Colonies which are British societies throughout, and thus 
different from the tropical Colonies ; and under that consideration 
I was always favourable to a system of restriction where there 
was the prospect of an inordinate influx of Chinamen. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Dennistoun Wood : A great many years ago, many more 
than I should lite to name, I addressed a public meeting in Mel- 
bourne, in opposition to the prejudices which at that time existed 
against Chinese immigration. Sir F. Murphy has said there was 
a prejudice against them, but it died away. At one time that pre- 
judice was so strong that it showed itself in a peculiar manner. 
The people of one district of Victoria were somewhat like the 
diggers in the Palmer gold-fields, or like Lot in times of old, for 
their righteous souls seemed to have been vexed day by day by the 
deeds of the Chinese ; so they assembled to the number of some 
hundreds, and drove the Chinese away ; and so great was their 
abhorrence of the vices of the Chinese, that they were not content 
with driving them away, but appropriated everything the Chinese 
had in their tents. (Laughter.) Another remarkable thing was, 
that this virtuous indignation was not confined merely to the 
honest immigrants, for a great many of the ringleaders in the 
attack upon the Chinese were men who had left their country for 
their country's good, and whose first move was a preliminary trip 
to Van Diemen's Land ! (Laughter.) Now, I have no doubt at 
the bottom of this opposition to the Chinese immigration there is 
a vast deal of selfishness. The feeling of European diggers 
towards the Chinese digger is muoh the same as that of an Eng- 
lish stonemason towards the Italian or German masons at 
Temple Bar ! He would do all he can to keep him out if he 
could ; but in this country he cannot do it It is not easy at first 
eight to distinguish an Italian or German from an English 
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labourer. Still they are distinguished occasionally, and brickbats, 
and other little reminders of that kind, tell the German or the 
Italian mason how much inferior he is in moral virtues to the 
English. (Laughter.) But in regard to the Chinese intruder 
there is no such difficulty. What is to be thought of the morality 
of the people who do not wear broad-cloth, but who do wear pig- 
tails ? Down with such heathens ! The question which has been 
raised by Mr. Maoalister has not been fairly put. The question, 
he says, in one part of his paper, is this, " Is the Government 
justified in forcing Chinese upon Queensland ?" That is not the 
question. There is no proposal to spend the Government funds in 
importing Chinese immigrants into that country. If that were 
proposed I could understand the people of Queensland saying, " If 
we are to spend our money on immigrants we'll get the best class, 
and we don't consider Chinese the best." The question is whether 
in a country which, as we have been told, is one-fifth the size of 
Europe, and which is inhabited only by a handful of people, we 
have the right to prevent people from coming there. We are told 
of filthy streets, where the Chinese are. I have seen Chinese 
in their own country and other places, and cleaner streets to my 
thinking I never saw ; and why, if the people of Batavia, or of 
China or Singapore, can enforce sanitary regulations upon the 
Chinese, is it beyond the skill of the inhabitants of Queens- 
land to make the Chinese keep their streets clean? One 
thing they are taunted with was having opium dens. But are we 
not guilty of hypocrisy in bringing forward such a charge as that ? 
Here is England, which waged a war upon the Chinese to force 
them to receive opium, and yet we talk like this ! I would venture 
to say that all the inconvenience which the Colonies have suffered 
from Chinese immigration are as nothing compared with the 
inconveniences which the Chinese Government have suffered from 
the intrusion of the Briton on her shores. By the point of the 
bayonet and by the cannon's voice we have penetrated into China ; 
and yet, forsooth, we say we are afraid of a bare handful of Chinese 
coming into our land. We are told of Chinese leprosy, but it is not 
bo many centuries ago that we had leper-houses in all parts of 
England. It is a disease which can be cured and got rid of, like 
any other disease. Besides, I have not heard that it has affected 
any European, and if it is an evil which has befallen the Chinese it 
is reason to pity them ; but so long as it did not affect Europe, I 
do not see that it affords any reason for excluding them from any 
part of the British dominions. Mr. Macalister reminds me of the 
drummer, who exclaimed, when the soldier who was being flogged 
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complained that he was not hit on the proper place, " Strike high, 
strike low, there 's no pleasing yon. 11 (Laughter.) Mr. Macalister 
objects to the living Chinaman, but he is exceedingly grieved that 
the Chinese carry away their dead. However much he may object 
to the living Chinaman, he is rather aggrieved that he cannot keep 
the dead one. Everybody can see on reading this paper that every- 
thing has been raked up to make out a case against the Chinese. 
I do not say they are the best olass of persons you can have 
amongst you ; but on what pretence did the British settle in 
Australia ? It was occupied in a sort of way by savage races. 
Why did we force our way upon them ? Because we had said, 
" Here is a vast country, almost uninhabited ; " and I say that, if 
Europeans cannot fill up the country, let Chinamen come in and 
do it. What is the question ? Where are these Palmer gold-fields 
situated ? In about the sixteenth degree of latitude, far within the 
tropics, a country we know which will never maintain a large class 
of European labourers. What do we do in Jamaica, and other 
West Indian islands ? We bring thousands of heathens from 
India. The planters want the labour there, and they raise no 
objection to the moral qualities of the labourer ; but because in 
Queensland the European labourer finds, or rather thinks that he 
has a competitor, he immediately cries out, " Don't have an influx 
of Chinese heathens, don't swamp our European Christianity I" 
A report made to the Congress of the United States has been re- 
ferred to. We are there told that Chinese have a great aversion to 
free schools. What an assertion is that ! There is no people in 
the world where education is more generally diffused than among 
the Chinese, and yet we are told that if they come in numbers into 
the United States there would be an end of the public schools. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Labilliebe : I should like to say a few words on that aspect 
of the question on which I think rather too little attention has been 
bestowed in the course of the discussion. I mean the national 
aspect. I do not think that the question whether the Chinese 
should be allowed into Australia or not ought merely to turn upon 
the consideration whether John Chinaman is the very estimable 
gentleman depicted by Mr. Tidman, or whether he is the reverse, 
as described by Mr. Macalister. The question is whether ihere is 
danger of our British population in Australia being swamped by 
this foreign element. That is the question, and all the other con- 
siderations brought into the discussion of it are more or less mere 
prejudice, as lawyers would say. I think the question must be 
settled upon the consideration of that only. Now, Mr. Dennistoun 
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Wood has said, What right have we to hold these territories in 
Australia if we do not people them immediately by British inhabi- 
tants? If Mr. Wood's argument is of any value whatever, it 
goes to this, What right has Great Britain to claim the whole of 
Australia, when she does not at onoe occupy all its territories 2 
Why should she not allow the Germans or Italians, or some other 
European nation who desire to establish Colonies, to take a large 
slice of Australia and colonise it at onoe ? The question is simply 
this, If no restrictions are placed upon the Chinese, is there a 
danger of their swamping our nationality in Australia ? (Hear, 
hear.) Now, Sir F. Murphy has pointed out most distinctly what 
the reasons of the Legislature of Victoria were. I remember the 
passing of the Chinese enactment, and the discussions upon it. I 
believe the effect of that legislation was most beneficial. It checked 
the stream of Chinese inundation which was then setting in in the 
direction of Victoria, and Chinamen going back to their country 
reported to their kinsmen, " You cannot go there in too great num- 
bers, because there is this legislation to prevent you." And as soon 
as it was found that the measure in question had this desirable 
effect, the Government of Victoria, not wishing to harass or annoy 
the Chinese or any other race, repealed the enactment ; but it has 
ever since had the desirable effect of keeping too many Chinese from 
coming to Victoria. Within recent years, however, or at least 
within a few months, this inundation of Chinese has taken the 
direction of Queensland ; and the Government of that Colony has 
most Wisely followed that remedial course of policy which was so 
successful in Victoria ; and I believe it will be successful in check- 
ing the undue introduction of Chinese into Queensland. When that 
is accomplished, the Queensland Government will most probably 
again follow the example and experience of Victoria, and repeal 
this restrictive legislation ; and a most wholesome lesson will have 
been taught the Chinese. They will learn that they must not 
attempt to convert Australia into what Mr. Maoalister has called a 
dependency of the Chinese Empire. (Hear, hear.) Now, Mr. 
Tidman has told us that it would be a most advisable thing to 
people Northern Australian with Chinese, as Singapore has been 
peopled. I admit this, that by introducing within the next ten 
years as many millions of Chinamen into Queensland or other parts 
of Australia, you might develop the resources of Australia to an 
extent which they would not otherwise attain in fifty years ; but is 
it desirable that we should accelerate the progress of Australia at 
the expense of the future nationality of Australia ? (Hear, hear.) 
Is it desirable, in order that a few men may make fortunes, the 
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whole type and character of the population of that great continent 
should he fixed and moulded for ever ? I think that unless we are 
to he so tremendously cosmopolitan as to deny the superiority of 
our own race altogether, and to say that the Chinaman is as good 
as the Englishman, or perhaps a good deal better— (laughter) — 
then I think it is essential that we should at once face this ques- 
tion, and say that a Chinese inundation shall not be tolerated in 
Australia. (Hear, hear.) Now one word with regard to its being 
desirable for Europeans to live in these Queensland territories. It 
is true that there are a good many places along the coast of 
Australia where the climate is not adapted to European popula- 
tions ; but when you go one or two hundred miles inland, there is 
a very elevated table-land, the continuance of the Darling Downs, 
in New South Walee, enjoying a very temperate climate, bracing, 
if not at all times, at least during a considerable portion of the 
year ; and that back territory of Queensland which runs almost up 
to Cape York, is, I believe, according to all accounts, capable of 
bearing a very large British population. For the sake, therefore, 
of utilising a few swampy districts on the coast, and at the mouths 
of rivers, are we to plant the Chinese over the whole of the 
Australian Colonies which are available for our own population ? — 
a result quite possible, if they have free access to any part of the 
country. I think the Government of Queensland have taken a 
most wise course with regard to this question ; and the Imperial 
Government cannot but consent to that policy, seeing that it 
sanctioned it in the case of Victoria nearly twenty-five years ago. 

(Cheers.) 

Mr. W. F. Hale : I think Mr. Macalister has found out tfytt the 
liberal feeling of this meeting has not been decidedly in favour of 
supporting the action of the Government, and that there are as many 
good characteristics about the Chinaman as in his own countrymen. 
It appears to me that there is no question about this fact, that 
Chinese are valuable and eligible to any State. It appears that 
their industry affects the European gold-digger more than any other 
class of men, and that of course is obnoxious, aB has been said to- 
night. Still it has been shown that if the Chinaman is treated as 
he ought to be treated, differently, he may prove no mean acquisi- 
tion to a country. The comparison made of their coming into 
London and going to Queensland is overstrained and out of the 
question. I agree, however, with Mr. Macalister, that under the 
circumstances London would be inclined to grow selfish over such 
an event, and perhaps disgrace itself by its want of liberal feeling ; 
but, for all that, I think the two cases are not dissimilar. I am 
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very glad to find this subject ventilated so well by this paper, and 
to think that the Chinese, take him for all in all, has his faults, 
but, irrespective of the dregs of China, he behaves well, and is 
worth his salt, and is entitled like any other person to negotiate on 
any part of the earth. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Stbangways: Shortly before I left South Australia this 
Chinese question oame prominently up for discussion, and we 
decided in the Legislature to repeal, and we did repeal, the Act 
placing restrictions on the immigration of the Chinese. I believe 
that the whole of this question lies in a nutshell. If the Austra- 
lian colonists are willing to permit Chinese immigration they will 
do so, and if they will not permit it the Mongolians will be kept out. 
The colonists do not care one straw about Downing-street ; and 
Lord Carnarvon, who, it has been proposed, should be immortalised 
amongst the Chinese in some at present unoccupied corner in 
Australia, may write as many despatches as he likes, — they will pay 
no attention to them. (" No, no ;" and " hear, hear.") I am per- 
fectly serious in what I say : they will pay no attention whatever 
to Downing-street in a question which materially affects their own 
rights and interests. (Hear, hear). If the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies were aware of the fate which attends most of those 
voluminous despatches sent out to Australia, I am sure he would 
not spoil good paper by writing them. I say it is a question solely 
for the Australian colonists to decide, and they will decide it for 
themselves, utterly irrespective of Downing-street, just in the same 
way that the Cape colonists decided for themselves whether South 
Africa should be made a penal settlement or not. Now, as to the 
comparative merits of the Chinese immigrants, I was very much 
surprised, I confess, with the remarks of Mr. Tidman; but it 
appears that it is one of those instances in which distance lends 
enchantment to the view, that, having seen all the beauties of the 
Chinaman in China and in the East, he comes here some 12,000 
or 14,000 miles away from them to say how beautiful they looked 
when he saw them. (Boars of laughter.) Nearly the first experience 
I had of the Chinese was on board a P. & 0. steamer, seeing the 
crew ranged out on deck and the second mate washing them down 
with a fire-hose. (Great laughter.) There are Chinamen and 
Chinamen ; there are Chinamen in Melbourne who are large mer- 
chants, who are in every way respectable and respected men. 
There are many Chinamen in Adelaide, residing in the town, arti- 
sans and others, against whom no one has a word to say. But you 
should not talk as some of the shipping agents are talking: they, 
mark you, send the Chinese down hundreds at a time in steamers, 
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and make a good thing oat of Chinese emigration, and they are 
glad to encourage it. They charter the steamers and take them 
down at bo much a head, and the ohiefB of the Chinese in the 
villages, in carrying oat this project, have to sweep the emigrants 
up from where they can in order to furnish the complement which 
they have contracted to supply. They are then pat on board just 
as sheep are in some Colonies, or as piga are put on board in 
Ireland, and transported to Australia. But to refer more parti- 
cularly to the paper read, I will say that I do not see that'much 
attention ought to be paid to the report that has been made by the 
Legislature of California on the Chinese, because I think the 
greatest part of that report is simply a question of Irish labour 
against Chinese labour. There are a great many Irish in all the 
Legislatures of the United States, and with all respect to our 
friends across the Channel, an Irishman is never disposed to work 
hard for a day's pay, if he can get the pay without working for it. 
(Laughter.) I do not blame him for that, and therefore when he 
finds in the States of America that the Chinese interfere with him, 
he cries out against them. Who made the Trans-American rail- 
way ? The greater part of that railway connecting the eastern 
with the western shores, over which we get all the New Zealand 
mails, the greatest part of that railway was made by Chinese 
labour. This is an unquestionable fact — no one can deny it. 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore, if you allow the people of the country 
interested in the question to settle it for themselves they will do 
so, and will settle it in the end in a manner that is beneficial to the 
whole of the country. Now, Mr. Tidman said there were three 
grounds for permitting* Chinese to enter Australia. First, the 
character of the people : of some this is exceedingly good, of some 
it is very bad, and of other classes it is altogether indifferent. 
Therefore you may leave that out of the question, The next 
ground was the question of international law, which has nothing to 
do with it, because if you are going to rest it upon that, one of the 
fundamental principles of international law is, that no foreigner 
should enter a State without the assent of the head of that State. 
Consequently Mr. Tidman is at once floored by his own argument. 
The last ground was the principle of political economy, which, 
having still less to do with the question than that of international 
law, Mr. Tidman has wisely dropped, and I will follow his example. 
(Laughter.) The only other point is Mr. Westgarth's remark as 
to the influx of Chinese to Victoria. He is quite right as to the 
facts he has stated. I do not question them at all, but I draw a 
different inference from them. When the Chinese first poured 
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into Victoria in great numbers, the Victorian Government passed 
an Act to keep them out, but they could not ; the Chinaman went 
to South Australia, where there was no Aot ; he landed on the 
South Australian coast near the border, and then walked across, 
for he had only about 200 miles to go in order to reach the Victorian 
diggings. Then the Victorian Government made strong represen- 
tations to the South Australian Government, and they passed an 
Act to impose some limitation upon the Chinese immigration. 
Then the Chinese were practically shut out ; they could not find 
the money to get to the country, and to pay the capitation tax, as 
it, when added to the amount of passage-money, was more than 
John Chinaman could afford to pay ; and thus they were kept out. 
Sir F. Murphy and Mr. Westgarth said the evils of that immigra- 
tion were exaggerated. I am not sure of that ; but I am sure of 
this, that the effect of that capitation tax was to keep out many 
thousands of Chinese who would otherwise have gone to Victoria, 
and it was that checking of the immigration that had the effect 
which Mr. Westgarth has described as an exaggeration of the evil 
that would arise. Alluding to the general question of the Chinese 
immigration, it is looked at out there from different points of view. 
There are the squatters and the sugar planters who want to get 
cheap labour. They cannot get it; these things balance them- 
selves, and they cannot get Chinese to work in that country for 
half a crown a day, when they can go 100 miles and get 10s. a day 
in the diggings. Therefore the question of importing Chinese for 
cheap labour would never, while the diggings continue, have any 
material effect. Then another and a small class of the community 
wish to keep Chinese out on account of the competition with 
labour. With this class I have little sympathy ; but with those 
persons who do fear, if the Chinese immigration is not regulated in 
the proper way, that the number of Chinese would soon exceed the 
number of European colonists in the country, I have strong 
sympathy. Now, when you find that all the colonists of European 
descent on the mainland of Australia at the present time number 
only about two millions, and that there are about 400 millions of 
Chinese in China, it would require that only a very small propor- 
tion of the Chinese population should go to Australia in order to 
exceed the number of Europeans now resident there. We know, 
further, that in China there have beer* lately severe famines ; and 
those who have had to attend to this question know that the 
Chinese Government have for many years past been looking for a 
country to which they could direct their surplus population. If 
the surplus of 400 millions take themselves over to Queensland's 
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shores, they will outnumber the European population, and it would 
eventually, if it is allowed to go too far, become a question of 
race. Therefore, I say again, that if the Colonial Office would 
be content to allow a matter of this kind to slumber — you cannot 
expect the Press to do so in the great gooseberry season — but if 
the Colonial Office would allow the colonists to settle this question 
for themselves, they would do it in the future as they have done it 
in the past ; and if you leave the colonists to settle their own 
affairs you would have no trouble whatever in the matter. 
(Applause.) 

The Bight Hon. Hugh E. 0. Childebs, M.P. : The duty has 
been assigned to me of moving, as I do with the greatest pleasure, 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Macalister, for the interesting paper which 
he has read to us to-night. Perhaps in doing so, I may be per- 
mitted to say that I came here as a listener, and not in any sense 
as a critic. At the same time, will he allow me to ask him one or 
two questions upon the paper, the answers to which will, I think, 
much help the discussion, and clear up a few points about which 
we have not had entire information ? I was, I believe, the mem- 
ber of the Victorian Government which introduced the Bill to 
restrain the emigration of Chinese, I am sorry to say, twenty- 
three years ago. The first question which Mr. Macalister will 
allow me to ask him is, What is the contemplated legislation of 
Queensland on this subject? I am afraid he has taken it for 
granted that we coming here to-day know all about the subject ; 
but I confess I am very ignorant of what has passed in the Legis- 
lature during the last few years. I should therefore be much 
obliged to him if he would tell us what the Queensland Govern- 
ment have proposed to enact in restraint of emigration. What 
we in Victoria did twenty-three years ago was something like this : 
we prohibited the introduction of Asiatics in a larger proportion 
to the tonnage of emigrant ships than one to ten or twenty tons, 
I forget which ; and if more than that number were introduced a 
large capitation sum had to be paid. We also appointed officers, 
whose duty it was specially to exercise surveillance over Chinamen 
while in the Colony ; and later, there was a Chinese capitation 
tax, payable for all engaged in mining or as storekeepers. If I 
am not mistaken, this ceased after a few years. We should be 
interested more in knowing what the actual policy of the Queens- 
land Government is, so that we can compare it with what we tried 
elsewhere. I should be glad if Mr. Macalister will tell us what is 
the organisation of the Chinese in Queensland. I was in Cali- 
fornia during the month of October last, and I was able to study 
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very carefully the organisation of the Chinese there. Now, every 
Chinaman ooming into California belongs to one of seven or 
eight companies, corresponding to certain Chinese provinces. 
Their passage-money is advanced to them by those companies on 
the other side. When they land, each man is enrolled in one of 
those companies, and repays over a number of years the amount 
that has been that way advanced to him. They thus become 
members of societies, the machinery of which is used to keep them 
in order, to find them in employment, standing between them and 
those who are to employ them ; and ultimately, when the society 
is fully repaid, they continue members of it, I believe invariably. 
Whatever may be the virtues or the vices of the Chinaman, at any 
rate this is found to be the result — that the company organisation 
is very beneficial ; that the Chinamen, as a rule, are found to be 
peaceful and orderly, and to give very little trouble. Is there any- 
thing analogous to this in Queensland ? and, if not, would it not 
be desirable to try this system ? Taking what has fallen from 
both sides to-night, nobody can doubt that there must be a con- 
siderable immigration of Chinamen into Queensland. One gentle- 
man behind me said that nobody objected to a large number of 
Chinamen arriving in the country ; the only objection to them was 
their congregating upon the new gold-fields. If that is the case, 
what the Government and the people have to do is to regulate and 
organise, upon the experience of other countries. There is one 
other question which I think would be interesting if Mr. Macalister 
would answer. We have not heard as yet— I speak for the 
moment as a member of Parliament — much about Chinese immi- 
gration into Queensland ; but we have heard a great deal about 
the introduction of immigration from the South Sea Islands in 
large numbers. This subject has given the Home Government a 
large amount of anxiety and trouble; for, however much de- 
spatches from Downing-street may appear unimportant to Mr. 
Strangways, no one has questioned the importance to the Empire 
of this question of Polynesian traffic. What I would ask, then, 
Mr. Macalister to tell us is, whether the great objection to heathen 
immigration—to the introduction of people of an inferior race in 
such numbers as to overwhelm Europeans— extends to the importa- 
tion of labourers from the South Sea Islands ? If, as we have 
understood hitherto, public opinion in Queensland has not been 
opposed to the introduction of Polynesians, I think we should 
have it clearly explained to us how it is that the introduction of 
the other and far superior race meets with so much objection. 
This apparent inconsistency Mr. Macalister will do well to clear 
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up. I most confirm what fell from Mr. Strangways as to the dis- 
cussion of this matter in the United States ; though the Commis- 
sion was one of the two Houses of Congress, and not, as he 
supposed, of the Californian Legislature, and therefore was re- 
moved, to a certain extent, from local influences. I am bound to 
say, having read through the whole of the Blue-book (between two 
and three thousand pages), and having conversed with a great 
many gentlemen deeply interested in this question, that the main 
objection to them is on the score of their interference with high 
wages rather than moral or religious considerations. How, it is 
said, can the Anglo-Saxon, with his ample requirements of meat, 
drink, and clothing, compete with the Chinaman, whose require- 
ments are so much less ? Though we may smile at such argu- 
ments having weight, in a Protectionist country they are natural, 
and almost inevitable. I must apologise to the Society for detain- 
ing them so long. ("No, no.") I most cordially move a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Macalister for his extremely instructive paper. I 
hope this question will not be lost sight of in this country. Mr. 
Strangways will excuse my saying that it is not only a Queensland 
question, but one in which we and the whole British Empire have 
a deep interest ; and Mr. Macalister has greatly assisted discussion 
of the subject by the excellent paper which he has done us the 
honour to read to us. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Wm. Hemmant, late member of the Assembly, Queensland, 
seoonded the vote of thanks to Mr. Macalister, and said the 
question was, should Queensland be a British or a Chinese 
Colony ? I apprehend there is scarcely a person here who would 
deny that it was the bounden duty of Queensland to take some 
steps to prevent the influx of Chinese as soon as it assumed 
certain proportions. The question is, had it done so at the time 
the Queensland Government took the step they did? and that 
they did not act with undue precipitation, will be evidenced by 
the fact that at the time the legislation was proposed the Chinese 
were coming into the Colony at the rate of about four Chinamen 
to one European. An idea may be formed of the extent to which 
they were arriving that at one time there were 2,000 or 8,000 in 
quarantine. Queensland, as has been stated, has been foremost 
amongst the Australian Colonies in the efforts she has made to 
introduce Europeans. During the short time she has been an 
independent Colony she has expended over a million sterling, and 
granted over a million acres of land for immigration purposes, 
and by doing so has increased the population by nearly 100,000 
souls. She has done that in the short space of twenty years, and, 
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with the exception of New Zealand and South Australia, and 
latterly New South Wales, she has been alone in the efforts she 
has made. With regard to the remarks which fell from the 
previous speaker referring to the South Sea Islanders, I may say 
they were never regarded with favour by the people of Queens- 
land. They were introduced there in the first instance by Captain 
Towns during the time of the American war to grow ootton, but 
their introduction has never been favourably regarded by the 
people of Queensland. It may be urged that on the Statute-book 
was an Act to authorise their introduction ; but the Act simply 
controlled their introduction, and appointed safeguards how they 
should be treated on their arrival, and returned to their own 
country. They are no more popular with the Europeans of Queens- 
land than the Chinese. Having returned from Queensland 
about twelve months ago, when the first Bill to which the Home 
Government refused their assent was proposed, I may point 
out that at that time every person, no matter what his nationality, 
was entitled to take out a miner's right for 10s. per annum. This 
gave him the right to mine and to occupy certain grounds, and for 
erecting his dwelling. The Legislature increased the price of the 
miner's license to JB4 to all Asiatic aliens. And for the right of 
extracting thousands of pounds' worth of valuables from the earth 
the Asiatic simply was required to pay £4 to the State instead of 
an annual payment of ten shillings ; and the reason for this, 
no doubt, was partly to check their introduction, and partly to pro- 
vide a fund for the payment of the expenses connected with the 
arrival of this kind of immigrants — a large increase became 
necessary in the police force, and it was considered fair that 
Chinamen yrhp were not ",seljtlers " in any sense of the word should 
contribute a larger sum tb$a those who were really colonists for 
such a privilege as that. (Hear, hear.) 

The Bev. Bbymeb Belohbb : I rise with some diffidence, for I 
have been here on four or five occasions but have never yet seen a 
clergyman bold enough to rise in an assembly like this, and per- 
haps my remarks may be such as may not be looked for at this 
meeting ; I hope, however, I shall say them kindly, with due regard 
to the persons whom I am about to address. We have heard in 
the paper read that there are 80,000 Chinese in these gold-fields, 
and I should like to ^sjc, if Mr. Macalister will tell us, whether 
there .$re $ny w.oinen amongst those 80,000 Chinese, or whether 
they ape,. 8*11 jaen? We are told about their immorality; all J 
wpnjdsay.i^jpi^.whi^q I have no wish whatever to object either to 
the introduction of Jyhiuege if the Queensland colonists think fit, or 
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to pat any restraint they may think fit upon their introduction, I 
cannot but feel that, if they are allowed to enter the Colonies in 
such large numbers, the Queensland Legislature is bound to take 
some steps to guard against the immorality which such an influx 
as 80,000 men must produce. Although I have been indirectly 
connected with Queensland for many years, as the Commissary of 
Bishop Tufnell, and one of my former curates went out there, with 
whom I corresponded regularly, I have not much more information 
than an ordinary English clergyman possesses on the subject. 
Taking for granted, then, what Mr. Maoalister has mentioned, I 
ask this : Has not the Queensland Legislature certain duties 
towards those 80,000 heathens whom it allows to live within its 
domimions ? . The question I would throw out for your considera- 
tion is this. We are taunting them with being heathen and 
immoral. Now we have heard a great deal this evening of an 
expression which I object to using myself; but I repeat it because 
it has been used by speaker after speaker, " the superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxon race." I must say I know nothing in our natural 
constitution which makes us superior to any other race. I believe 
the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race is owing in a great 
measure to the teachings of that holy religion which is taught in 
these islands, and I cannot but believe that the Legislature of 
Queensland and the Church of this country has a duty which it 
owes towards those 80,000 Chinese in Queensland. Nor am I 
speaking without book, for I can say most distinctly that in another 
Colony it has been found possible to influence the Chinese for good, 
and the results have been most satisfactory. The Chinese have 
contributed towards building a church for themselves, and help to 
maintain a oatechist, and are doing all they can to evangelise their 
own countrymen. The Colony I alludo to is that of British 
Guiana. 

The President : Before conveying, by your command, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Macalister, allow me to make one or two brief 
remarks. When I was in San Francisco, some four years ago, I 
found there as much antipathy — the feeling being very strong — to 
the Chinese as ever I heard expressed towards any race by any 
other people in the world. It is true that I saw in the principal 
banks there, Balaton's and Lathom's, that one of the most trusted 
clerks in each was a Chinese. (Hear, hear.) At some of the best 
hotels the waiters were all Chinese, and very clean and tidy they 
looked, and they did their service very well. The cooking was 
often done by Chinese in private houses, and the servants were 
Chinese. The washing and mangling was done by them. Wo 
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ing and Co. announce their name and occupation on their window- 
pane ; and I must say I have had much less reason to complain of 
the washing in San Francisco than I have of that of my own 
laundry-maids at Kimbolton Castle. Certainly one gentleman who 
suffered from employing Chinese was General Nagle, who began 
five years before I was there to distil excellent brandies. It 
appeared that three years afterwards he employed Chinese labour, 
and the whole of his precious stores of brandy, with wine presses 
and distillery, were burnt one night; but this was not done by 
Chinese ; his previous labourers had been Irish. In short, I fancy 
there must be a great deal of prejudice about the Chinese. I can 
quite understand that colonists, especially in Queensland, where 
there are very few English settlers as yet, should be afraid of their 
country being taken from them by the Chinese, as they appear to 
fear, and I think perhaps it is quite reasonable that they should 
check the immigration, so as to limit its amount, as no doubt, 
from their proximity, the Chinese have much greater facilities for 
getting to Queensland than the English have ; and although I have 
seen instances of most respectable, well-educated, and honest 
Chinese, still, in so dense a population, there must of course be 
great numbers of persons of a different character, and, as we know, 
the gold-fields may attract honest men as well, but they also 
unfortunately attract a great number of adventurers. (Hear, 
hear.) I hope, therefore, that we may be allowed to admit the 
necessity of the legislation of Queensland with regard to Chinese, 
and yet that we may not go away with the opinion that all Britons 
are saints and all Chinese are villains. I am very glad to convey 
your thanks to Mr. Macalister. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Macalisteb : My Lord Duke, ladies, and gentlemen, — In 
rising to make one or two observations, I beg to convey to you my 
most heartfelt thanks for the high honour you pay me in the vote 
of thanks just passed. If, as stated at the close of the paper, any 
interest of the slightest character is created in your mind in the 
subject, then my object will be attained, and it has been attained. 
I am very glad that the views I propounded have been adopted by 
several gentlemen- who [have addressed us this evening. At the 
same time I can make perfect allowance for all the observations 
that have been made by several who are opposed apparently to my 
views. Mr. Tidman came here determined to argue against the 
right of the Government of Queensland putting a pecuniary penalty 
or a fine on these people coming to the Colony, but I never said 
one word in my paper with regard to legislation of any kind. I did 
not come here to question the right of the Imperial Government cr 

o 
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the local Government of Queensland to~pass an Act or confirm it. 
However that question has arisen, it was not started by me. The 
only two points involved in my paper were that, on moral and social 
grounds, it was not desirable that those people should be there ; 
and therefore you will observe that, with regard to legislation for 
the protection of Chinamen, or with regard to legislation of any 
kind, either as connected with them or the Polynesians, had 
nothing to do with the subject on which I was addressing the 
meeting. At the same time I was perfectly aware that a large 
latitude would be taken'in the discussion of this subject. I do not 
object to that ; I was rather pleased that, instead of meeting the 
question as I put it, it was met on other grounds. Now, to take 
up the arguments which Sir F. Murphy and Mr. Wood advanced 
—for they were tantamount to the same thing — Mr. Wood, as I 
understood him, disregarded entirely the morality of the labour 
which was introduced, so long as the labour was paying ; the 
morality of the question was to be put out of view. I deny that 
that is the view I take of the question. I say, this is not to be 
looked at in a local or narrow-minded manner— that this is a great 
national question, and it can only be decided upon great national 
grounds. Now Sir F. Murphy said they had been opposed to the 
introduction of Chinamen in Victoria at one time, but afterwards 
they found they had made a mistake and they had carried their 
opposition a little; too far. How did they find that out? Simply 
because Victoria had passed an Act to tax those people, which was 
in force for ten years, and they ceased to come ; and therefore the 
evil had been obviated. But I should like to ask Sir F. Murphy, 
when he referred [to' [the occupation of these people, their being 
fishermen, whether he is going to raise the great nation of Victoria 
on persons of that kind ? Were persons coming there without 
families and following the occupation of fishermen to raise a 
nation ? Now, Mr. Childers asked me three questions which do 
not enter the question. As I stated before, I did not intend in the 
course of my observations to refer to legislation of any kind. I 
do not want anyone to'suppose that I came here for the purpose of 
promoting either the establishment or the omission of legislation. 
But I may state that the same legislation that took place in Vic- 
toria, so far as imposing a poll tax upon the Chinese, I believe has 
been passed by the Queensland Parliament. I believe that is the 
great point of similarity [between them. Parties must judge for 
themsalves, as to whether that law has been assented to by the 
Imperial Government, or has been rejected. I have no doubt Mr. 
Childers will excuse me saying anything on that point. What has 
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been done to regulate the Chinese ? Nothing has been done. The 
matter is of too late a date probably to make any regulation of a 
special local character to apply to them. But there are Acts of 
Parliament which provide of course for the good conduct of the 
gold-fields, and it will be perfectly open for the Chinese to establish 
any association amongst themselves for their own management or 
their regulation. I should imagine that that was a thing that 
ought to come from themselves. If they have all the virtues men- 
tioned here to-night, they ought to be able to associate themselves 
and pass regulations for their own guidance. 

Mr. Childers : My question was whether they had done so. 

Mr. Macalister: No; they have not done so. With regard to what 
has been done to Polynesians, it is to be remembered that Polynesian 
emigration to Queensland stands upon a different footing to that 
of Chinese. Polynesians are seldom introduced into the Colony, 
unless to parties who have charge of them, and when the vessels 
start for the islands for Polynesians they must be provided with 
Government agents, who see the contracts entered into by the 
natives on the part of the Colony, so that every care is taken that 
the interests of the employed are attended to. It has been men- 
tioned by Mr. Hemmant that Polynesian labour has not been re- 
garded with any more favour than that of Chinese. They were 
introduced for the benefit of sugar-growers, and the people have 
never been in favour of them ; and I believe steps have been taken 
that will likely in a very short time prevent Polynesians being 
brought to the Colony at all. I am not sure whether the Govern- 
ment have not' adopted the practice of refusing to issue licenses for 
bringing such people to this country. Although I have no official 
information, I believe that is contemplated. 

Sir F. Mubphy : Except for the use of the plantations, they are 
not to be allowed to go into the interior. 

Mr. Maoalisteb : I trust I have answered the questions put by 
Mr. Childers satisfactorily. (Hear, hear.) It is quite unnecessary 
for me to enter into further discussion. The great argument that 
appears to me to be advanced in favour of Chinamen coming into 
Queensland has referred to a different class of Chinamen alto- 
gether, and not to the men who are in the practice of visiting the 
gold-fields of Queensland. There is no objection to a respectable 
Chinaman coming there ; it is the class we object to. As to whether 
the 80,000 Chinamen brought women with them, I have to answer 
in the negative, and that is one of the great objections — they bring 
no women with them. (Great cheers'.) 
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THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The third Ordinary General Meeting was held at the "Pall Mall," 
on Tuesday, January 22nd, 1878. His Grace the Duke of Man- 
chester, K.P., President, in the chair. 

■ 

Amongst those present were the following : — Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart, 
Lady Cooper, and the Misses Cooper (3); Sir John Rose, Bart, K.C.M.G.; 
Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G. (Agent General for New Zealand), the Hon. 
and Rev. Francis Byng, Captain Jopp, RE. ; Captain George Frederick 
Young (Bengal Staff Corps), Captain W. J. Wyatt, Rev. A. Styleman 
Herring, Dr. Hutson, Rev. C. F. Stovin, Messrs. Alexander McArthur, 
MP. ; William Forster (Agent-General for New South Wales), — Brewer 
(Sydney), James A. Youl, C.M.G. ; Sandford Fleming, C.M.G. (Canada), 
Henry J. Jourdain, C. J. Nairn (New Zealand), B. M. McKerrell, B. J. 
Wardell, Alexander Hied (British Guiana), William L. Merry, B. A. 
Ferard (New Zealand), J. C. Richmond (New Zealand), John McConnell 
(British Guiana), Allan C. McCalman (British Guiana), E. G. Barr, Wil- 
liam Walker, Gisborne Molineux, H. £. Montgomerie and Miss Mont- 
gomerie, F. P. Labxlliere, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. 
Westgarth, Rev. J. Long, Messrs. J. V. H. Irwin, P. Homan, H. Monck- 
ton, S. Boyce Allen (Sydney), Thomas Hamilton, Frederick Tooth, Myles 
Patterson, Robert Landale (Victoria), J. H. Thomas, J. Vesey-Fitzgerald 
(Victoria), A. Rogers (late Member of Council, Bombay), B. Coffee, John 
A'Deane (New Zealand), G. W. Cooper, Augustus B. Abraham, Mr. and 
Mrs. Plummer, Messrs. W. Cooper, R. Stevens, John T. Rennie (Cape 
Colony), John Balfour (Queensland), W. S. Wetherell, G. T. Bean (Ade- 
laide, South Australia), W. T. Deverell (Victoria), Arthur L. Young, T. 
Bridges, S. B. Browning (New Zealand), G. R. Godson, J. M. Peacock 
(Cape Colony), C. M. Peacock, Alfred Romilly (Queensland), George Tin- 
line (South Australia), W. L. Shepherd, Robert Porter, £. A. Wallace, J. 
W. Trutcb, C.M.G. (late Lieutenant-Governor, British Columbia), Richard 
Kidner, B. L. Rose, J. Beaumont (West Indies), E. B. Cargill (New Zea- 
land), W. J. Gibbs, Watson Sherman, E. H. Godsal, F. G. Muir, W. Lee, 
M.D. (Sydney, New South Wales), D. Ward, S. William Silver, Frederick 
Green, M. C. Thomson (Rockhampton, Queensland), J. Carlyle, J. H. 
Butt, and Mr. Frederick Young (Hon. Sec.) 

The Death of Mb. Wilson. 

The Duke of Manchester : Before we proceed to business, I 
feel it my duty to refer to a loss — a very serious one — which the 
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Royal Colonial Institute has sustained since our last meeting. 
Mr. Wilson, of Melbourne, has died ; and, as this Institute owes so 
much to him in its original inception, and for the active part he 
took as a member of the Council, as long as his health enabled 
him to do so, and afterwards as a vice-president, I cannot do other- 
wise than express my own feelings of regret, in which, I am cer- 
tain, I am joined by every member of the Institute, for the loss 
we have all sustained. (Hear, hear.) He was a noble English- 
man ; he did credit to his country, and be did credit to the Colony 
he joined in assisting and promoting its welfare, and was, I am 
happy to believe, successful in the enterprises he undertook. I 
trust that you will forgive me for interrupting the business by 
expressing these sentiments, but I am sure that the occasion of 
them warrants my doing so. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Fbedebick Young : I should like to be permitted to detain 
the meeting for one moment, before I read the minutes of the last 
meeting, while I supplement the admirable remarks which you 
have heard from our President by one or two words of my own 
with regard to our late friend Mr. Wilson. He was one of the 
founders of this Institute, and a very active member of the Coun- 
cil ; he did all he could while in that position to further the great 
cause and the great work which we are associated together for the 
purpose of promoting, namely, the unity of the " Empire." (Hear, 
hear.) But there are many in this room who had the privilege 
and the happiness of knowing Mr. Wilson in another capacity, 
and I can only say on behalf of those who knew him as well as I 
did myself, that it was a great pleasure to us whenever we went 
down to visit him in his historic home at Hayes, to receive his 
genial hospitality there, and to see the way in which he promoted 
the happiness and the pleasure of all those around him. Most 
particularly, one great feature in his character was the deep interest 
which he took in the animal creation ; indeed, the house at Hayes 
might be called a veritable " Animals' Paradise." There his 
favourite science of acclimatisation was practised to a wonderful 
extent, and one saw the kangaroo and the emu of Australia, and 
the monkeys and parrots of other parts of the Empire, with many 
of our own more domestic animals here, all living in a most har- 
monious state of perfect freedom and contentment. It must have 
struck many, as well as myself, that Hayes Place was really a 
most happy home for all the animal creation. In the death of Mr. 
Wilson I feel that the Institute has lost one of its most prominent 
and eminent members, and many of us too a very dear, valued, 
and honoured friend. (Hear, hear.) 
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>The President then called upon Sir Daniel Coopeb, who said : 
My lords, ladies, and gentlemen,— Tbo paper which I am about 
to read is rather short, bat I trust it will convey the ideas which I 
wish to impress upon the public in Great Britain, and especially 
on some parties in New South Wales. The paper is entitled — 

A SKETCH OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1788 TO 1876. 

The eastern part of Australia was discovered by Captain Cook 
in 1770, during his first voyage in the ship Endeavour. The bold 
and broken character of the coast reminded him of South Wales, 
and hence he gave the name of New South Wales to the newly- 
discovered country. 

On January 26,1788, the first Governor, Captain Arthur Philip, 
R.N., landed at the head of Sydney Cove, Port Jackson, with the 
earliest settlers, and proclaimed the limits of the new Colony. At 
various times these limits have been reduced. 

In 1808, Tasmania was put under a separate government, and 
South Australia in 1886. Victoria, after a few years' guidance 
under a superintendent, was finally separated in 1861, and, lastly, 
Queensland in 1859. The Colony, thus curtailed, still comprises 
an area of 207,000,000 acres. 

At the first numbering of the people, there were found to be 
1,080 men, women, and children ; and their wealth consisted of 5 
{lead of cattle, 6 horses, 20 goats, 29 sheep, 71 pigs, with 18 tur- 
keys, and some geese and fowls. At the end of 1798 the quantity 
of land transferred to settlers was 8,470 acres. 

At the close of the year 1794 wheat was 10s. per bushel ; maize, 
7s. ; the value of a Cape ewe, £6 to £8 8s. ; a she-goat, £8 8s. ; a 
full-grown hog, £8 10s. ; an English cow, £80. Jamaica rum, £1 
to £1 8s. per gallon ; Maderia wine, 12s. per gallon. 

The colonists suffered great hardships at times from want of 
food, vicissitudes of weather, and the difficulties of managing the 
class of people sent out as the first colonists, and also from the 
hostility of the aborigines. Governor Philip, however, seemed 
fully equal to any emergency ; and by great energy, tact, and judg- 
ment may, during his five years of office, be said to have founded 
the Colony on a solid basis. Whatever may be the abilities of the 
best of the Governors who succeeded him, to none should the 
Colony feel a deeper debt of gratitude that to Arthur Philip. 

At the end of 1797, the live stock of the Colony consisted of 84 
horses, 827 head of cattle, 4,247 hogs, 2,457 sheep, and 2,276 
goats. 

To Captain John McArthur the Colonies are indebted for the 
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importation of a class of fine woolled sheep, which have been an 
inexhaustible source of wealth. By his energy and foresight, 
against much opposition, he established the pastoral interests of 
Australia. 

It would be tedious to follow the Colony through all its vicissi- 
tudes of prosperity and adversity, and its various political and 
domestic changes during the first half of the present century. 

At the end of 1860, the aggregate population of all the Colonies 
was 1,124,477. 

Revenue £5,170,568 

Imports and exports ... . 47,867,126 

New South Wales, cut down to its present boundaries, at that 
date possessed- — 

Sheep 6,119,168 

Cattle ... . 2,408,586 

Horses 251,497 

and the export of wool amounted to 12,809,868 pounds. The 
revenue, exclusive of loans, was £1,808,925, and the expendi- 
ture, including interest on loans, was £1,812,777. 

The imports for the ten years, 1891-60 (this includes Queens- 
land), was above £5,000,000 per annum, or £52,822,249. The 
export for the same period was £89,827,726, or a trifle less than 
£4,000,000 annually. 

At this time 7,170,690 acres of land only had been alienated. 
The public debt was then £8,880,280; and the population 
850,860. 

The deposits in the seventeen savings banks were £557,196. The 
banks held, as deposits, £5,164,011. 

Their coin being £1,578,424 

Bullion... ... 90,052 

Landed property 289,050 

In 1874 the sheep were 22,872,882 

Cattle 2,856,699 

Horses 846,691 

The export of wool was 87,500,000 pounds, 

and valued at £5,651,645 

Live stock exported, valued at ... 1,191,298 

Tallow, skins, and leather „ ... 806,210 

Preserved meat ,, ... 78,712 



£7,222,868 
The imports were £18,500,000 per annum. 
The exports were £18,671,581 ,, „ 
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The savings bank deposits were £1,295,000. The bank deposits 
were £14,542,868. 

The revenue of 1875 amounted to 
The expenditure 



Leaving a surplus 

To which add the surplus of 1874 

Gives a surplus in hand of ... 



£4,121,995 
8,415,650 



706,845 
910,618 

£1,616,958 



At the end of last year, 1876, this surplus is estimated at nearly 
£2,500,000, and the estimated deferred payments for land, which, 
at the end of 1875, was £5,000,000, will, at the end of 1877, be 
greatly increased. The public debt is £18,000,000, and, as a com- 
mercial transaction, the two items — accumulated surplus revenue 
and deferred payments— could be made to pay off more than half 
this debt. Much anxiety is felt as to this rapidly-accumulating 
surplus and increasing amount of deferred payments, as they may 
induce a reckless Government to squander the resources of the 
country on useless or unproductive works, or unduly large and 
extravagant Government establishments. 

The ex-treasurer, Mr. Alexander Stuart, in making his financial 
statement in January last, says: " While seeing before us a 
future of immense wealth still to be derived from our valuable 
Grown lands, I am deeply impressed that that wealth can only be 
ours by a wise administration of that which is being realised, and 
by a constant watchfulness against undue expenditure of a useless* 
and unpr6ductive character, whilst we hesitate not to open the 
hand with a ready liberality, whenever a beneficial result may be 
expected." 

Up to 1878, the land sales averaged about £250,000 annually. 
The sales were in 1878 £774,000 

1874 1,048,000 

1875 1,627,000 

1876 2,250,000 

But whilst this rapid increase in the gross sales of land was taking 
place, there was an equally rapid increase in the charges of the 
Lands Department. As applicable to these sales of land, the in- 
crease above the cost of the same in 1871 was — 

In 1874 £75,152 

1875 ... ... ... ... ... 151,825 

1876 ... ... ... ... ... 196,585 
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* 

Mr. Stuart, in his speech above referred to, again says : " In 
proceeding with the analysis of the revenue derived from the sales 
of land, I commence with the amount which I have thus assumed 
as having been realised prior to December 81, 1878 — £500,000 
" Net land sales, 1874 ... £1,047,696 

" Less than which I have 
explained as represent- 
ing the equivalent of 
the normal sales ... £865,000 
"And the additional de- 
partmental expenses... 75,000 441,482 606,214 



" Net land sales, 1875 ... 1,627,618 

"Less as before normal 

sales 879,000 

"Additional departmental 

expenses 151,825 580,825 1,096,788 



" Net land sales, 1876 ... 2,250,457 

" Less as before normal 

sales 892,500 

"Additional departmental 

expenses 196,585 589,085 1,661,442 



£8,864,424 



Out of this sum of ... 8,866,574 

Mr. Stuart says : — 

" We have paid off debts 

amounting to ... £1,077,226 

"Advanced to loan ac- 
count, and thus de- 
ferred borrowing ... 775,000 

" In banks as part of the 

cash balance 898,917 2,751,148 



" Leaving ... £1,115,481" 

To wipe out this balance, Mr. Stuart gives a tabular statement 
of sums spent for the benefit of posterity as well as for that of the 
present generation, and which expenditure, but for the surplus on 
land sales, must have been provided for by loans : — 
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* 

Roads and bridges, 1874, 1975, and 1876, in 
excess of 1871 ... ' ... £515,497 

Public works and buildings, fcame period, and 
in excess of 1871 ... •. 625,668 

School buildings, residences for teachers, &c. 
same period, and in excess of 1871 ... 114,621 

Immigration in 1876 50,000 

« 

. , . . £1,805,781 

These figures may be disputed by many, or arranged on a dif- 
ferent principle,, but there can be no doubt that the gross revenue 
from the land sales must not be looked at alone as the cause of 
the present surplus, as it is fairly chargeable with the cost of the 
Land Sales Department, and no one can deny that large sums have 
been spent in payments, which. Ywuld otherwise have to have been 
made out of loans. 

I may, however, briefly draw, attention to the following in- 
quiries: — 

Is it wise, having regard to the population of the Colony, and 
the small amount expended to increase that population, to force 
the land sales to such an enormous extent ? 

Again : Is it wise to stimulate the occupation of land by free 
selection and deferred payments, when the selectors must depend 
on their pastoral occupations ? As agriculturists the consumers 
would be too few, and the cost of carriage would prevent the pro- 
ducts being taken profitably to distant markets. 

Lastly : Is it wise in the State to have so many electors State 
debtors ? 

With a large stream of immigration, the small pastoral and agri- 
cultural farmers would have a far better chance of succeeding, 
especially in good seasons ; with scarcely any immigration, and 
complicated and onerous conditions of fencing and personal occu- 
pation, until the deferred payments are all cleared off in hard 
seasons, in a majority of cases, it must end in debt, and ultimately 
in ruin — thus throwing the lands into the hands of the capitalists. 
By this system there would, at first, be a great augmentation of 
small landowners, but year by year, without emigration, the num- 
ber of bonajite freeholders must decrease. 

With a less artificial and forcing system the land would be 
more permanently settled by men of small means ; there would be 
a much more economical Government Land Sales Department 
and the funds from the sales would last longer, be better spent, 
and do generally more good to the Colony. Great care must be 
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taken to reduce the cost of the* Land Bales Department immediately 
the sales begin to diminish. 

It has generally been considered, but, to my mind, erroneously, 
that the railways do not pay anything towards the interest on the 
capital expended on their construction. This amount, to the end 
of 1876, was £8,596,000, out of which work not yet opened had 
cost £600,000. It may, therefore, be said that £8,000,000 had 
been expended. 

The estimated net revenue for last year was £856,000, being 
slightly less than 4 J per cent. * 

The post office, in 1876, left a loss of £94,000, but this was paid 
out of revenue. 

The telegraphs have cost nearly £400,000, and not only give no 
interest on this amount, but leave a loss of £24,000 annually. 

I need not detain you with other items of a similar character; 
I merely give the above particulars as they relate to leading and 
popular departments. 

The duty on spirits in 1872 was £868,000, since which the popu- 
lation has increased one-fifth, and it is found that the revenue has 
increased in an equal ratio, giving £442,000 for 1876. This state- 
ment I regret to be compelled to make. 

There can be no dispute as to the rapid advancement' and pros- 
perity of New South Wales from its first establishment, or even 
since her last child, Queensland, was taken from her. 

The drought from which the Colony has been suffering more or 
less severely during the past three years will cause immense loss 
of sheep and cattle ; but this disaster, although it may ruin indi- 
viduals, will only slightly retard, but not permanently injure, its 
general prosperity. 

To evidence the richness of the country, I need only give in 
their rotation of relative value the exports for 1875 : — 

Wool £6,651,648 



Gold 


... 


... 




2,094,605 


Live stock 


... 


... 




1,191,298 


Coal 


... 


a • • 




671,483 


Tin 


• • • 


... 




521,920 


Copper 


• • • 


... 




298,224 


Hides, leather, 


boots, 


and shoes 


242,940 


Grain 


... 


... 




150,206 


Tallow 


... 


... 




111,522 


Preserved meats, &c. 


... 




78,712 


Timber 


. • • 


... 




69,889 


Other articles 


• • • 


• • . 




417,257 








£11,494,549 
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The imports for the same year were £13,490,200, together in 
round numbers £25,000,000, as against £9,000,000 in 1860, nearly 
trebling in the fifteen years, while the population had only increased 
from 850,860 to 628,800, thus not quite doubling itself in the same 
period. 

The greatest want of the Colony is a steady increase of popula- 
lation, chiefly of the agricultural classes, and enterprising men 
with small capital, of the mechanical and shopkeeping class ; like- 
wise, female servants are, at all times, greatly in request. The 
colonists are wise in strongly opposing Chinese, Malays, South Sea 
Islanders, or East Indians as immigrants, as these can, at best, 
only serve a temporary purpose, leaving in the future an offspring 
utterly worthless. The Chinese carry off all they make, and 
never work for others so long as they can work for themselves. 

The communications between the Colony and Europe, Asia, and 
America have greatly improved, not only by the aid of fast-sailing 
and auxiliary screw vessels, but the P. and O. Company eastward 
and the Pacific Mail Company westward deliver mails and carry 
passengers each way, with the greatest regularity, in about forty- 
four days. Steamers are now running, via the Cape of Good Hope, 
in the same time. These latter I regard as of the highest possible 
value to Australia, as in the future they will stimulate a steady 
flow of immigration into the Colonies. The other two lines serve 
best for postal purposes, and to keep up communication with other 
portions of the globe. 

The system of national education is that chiefly encouraged, but 
aid is largely given to the denominational schools, and, considering 
the scattered nature of the population, much good is being done 
by both. There is at Sydney a good University, with three affili- 
ated colleges, and a grammar school. 

The schools under the Council of Education exceed one thousand, 
and the scholars — 

In 1865 were 58,458 

1874 „ 119,183 

1875 „ 127,756 

The social peculiarities of the inhabitants of New South Wales 
are like those of all small British communities, with most of their 
good and many of their weak points. Both the boys and girls are 
quick and self-reliant, but frequently wanting in application. 

As a community they differ from the other Australian Colonies 
in being perhaps less boastful, und too often depreciating their own 
Colony and deploring the present times ; but under this deprecia- 
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tion they have a strong love for their particular piece of Australia, 
and especial admiration of Sydney and Sydney Harbour. This 
love of their Colony is a great trait in their character, and will no 
doubt forcibly conduce to the retention and settlement of the 
wealthy-born in their own Colony. 

To those, like myself, who have shared its fortunes in good and 
evil times, no words are required to freshen our affections for 
Australia. We have seen its marvellous progress during our day, 
and we have the strongest belief in its future. There is no better 
or brighter land. to live in, and I feel certain that many genera- 
tions yet unborn will say the same. (Cheers.) 

Sir Daniel Coopeb (continuing) said : It has been suggested to 
me that my paper is rather short ; but as I am not given to thrust 
myself forward by lengthy statements, it was my intention on the 
present occasion to keep the paper short, adding a few leading 
points which I should like to see discussed, not only in this room, 
but out of it, and in order to fill up a little time, as the paper is 
shorter than usual, his Grace and Mr. Young, the Secretary, wish 
me to give a few personal reminiscences of the Colony. (Hear, hear.) 
I am generally supposed to have been born in Australia, but I was 
really born in England, and my parents arrived out there on Christ- 
mas-eve in 1828. At that time, of course, one cannot recollect every 
little incident, still I was quite old enough to recollect something, 
and I believe that the population of the whole Colony was about 
86,000 ; and out of that number those who went there free num- 
bered less than 5,000. The law was harshly administered in those 
days, being the jury system, and the jurymen were military men, 
and the Penal Law was extremely severe. This, at the time, was 
a great grievance, and there is no doubt that there was great abuse 
by those in authority in administering the laws in the way in which 
they treated the population. But when I come to consider now 
what was a grievance then, I believe the stand then made did very 
great good in the Colony. The unfortunate individual who had 
to suffer created great pity, but the good-nature and manliness of 
English nature caused great exertions to be made at an early date 
to try and get rid of the abominable system. In 1831-5, Mr. 
Wentworth, Mr. Baxland, Dr. Bland, and others, were con- 
tinually writing, talking, calling public meetings, speaking in Par- 
liament whenever they could, to get the system altered, begging 
and praying for free institutions. Whilst they were doing this the 
case appeared almost hopeless ; persons could scarcely move out 
of Sydney ; on the Paramatta Road, Windsor, and other roads 
bushrangers were out murdering and robbing wherever they could. 
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Then there was a great deal of sympathy with them, for in most 
oases they had been ill-used and driven to the bush. These scenes 
by degrees were put down, and gradually we have obtained free 
institutions, and now those who go into the Australian Colonies 
find British government, order, morality, and justice just as well 
administered as they are here. (Hear, hear.) All that has grown 
up in my lifetime seemed scarcely possible some years ago, for in 
no part of the world is a man safer or more kindly received than 
in the Australian Colonies. The progress of the Colony underwent 
rapid fluctuations. As soon as we began to enjoy prosperity some- 
times a drought would come, at other times a flood, and all sorts 
of ups and downs at one time or another. But as the Colonies 
made more material progress and, depended on more numerous 
productions, these rapid changes seemed to pass away. The 
drought that we have been suffering from for the last three years 
would, twenty years ago, have been almost annihilation. Now 
many will suffer great loss, but I believe that the Colony will pass 
over it, and in a few years it will be almost forgotten. The 
Colony seems about every ten or twenty yeard to become stronger 
and stronger. I recollect well, in 1831, when I was going to 
school with two or three other boys, we saw a vessel coming up the 
harbour with a stumpy bowsprit and rather peculiar masts ; we 
could not make out what was the matter. She appeared as if she had 
been out in rather heavy weather, and" was coming in for shelter ; 
but it turned out to be the first steamer that came out from Eng- 
land, called the Sophia Jane, about 260 tons burden, commanded 
by Captain Biddulph, and she ran for years between Sydney and 
the Hunter River. Even before her arrival there had been at- 
tempts to build steamers in the Colony to ply on the Paramatta 
River. There was one with a huge wheel in the middle, and 
another with a huge wheel over the stern ; but neither of these 
succeeded, and at last they built one with paddles that actually 
did go ; but whilst on her first trip to Newcastle! having a grand 
party on board, she ran on a rock and knocked a hole in her 
bottom. That was the end of what ought to have been the first 
successful steamer. After the Sophia Jane a company was formed, 
and got out three iron steamers that [were a credit to any com- 
munity, the Rose, the Shamrock, and Thistle. They used to run 
backwards and forwards between Sydney and Newcastle* At last the 
Shamrock was put on the Melbourne trade, when Melbourne became 
of more consequence to us, and she was commanded, by Captain 
Gilmore, who made some 260 trips in her very successfully. We 
then wanted to get steam communication with Great Britain, 
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and I think the first successful steamer that came out was one 
called the Chtuan, in 1851. This line worked for about eighteen 
months, and then the P. and 0. Company took the mail service 
and worked it. The P. and 0. Company were for a short time 
succeeded by the European Mail Company — a Scotch Company, 
which lost all its capital ; and then we came back to the P. and 0. 
Company, which has served us very well indeed up to the present 
time. Now we have got not only a communication by way of the 
Bed Sea, but by way of California ; and there is now being organised 
a Company to run a line of steamers, of about 4,000 tons, by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope ; thus bringing Australia, which used to 
be a distance of 120 days, to a distance that may be run over in 
forty days — that is, from near the South Pole it has been brought 
up to the Equator. This has also taken place within my day. 
This map (pointing to one on the wall) illustrates the mineral pro- 
ductions of Australia. The largest spaces, coloured black, indi- 
cate the coal-fields ; the yellow portions indicate where gold has 
been discovered ; the tin is marked in red, and is chiefly located 
near the boundary of Queensland ; and the copper (dark yellow) 
lies in the western district. The iron is blue. We have had small 
quantities of silver and lead, and up in the north we have had 
small quantities of precious stones. But all these mineral districts 
are much retarded by want of labour. As we get a large popula- 
tion, there is no doubt that both gold and copper and iron will be 
produced in muoh larger quantities than they are at present. The 
Colony of New South Wales has had much to contend with as the 
mother-colony; and you may say it has had to do the work of Australia. 
We had to pay for emigration, and paid heavily, at the time when 
Victoria and Queensland were part of New South Wales ; but when 
Victoria was cut off she got off without any debt, and instead of 
being thankful she actually made out that we ought to have paid 
her a larger sum. (Laughter.) When Queensland went away 
reluctantly, we started her with 17s. 6d. in the treasury, but she 
did not say we ought to have paid her more. The loss to New 
South Wales was not only material wealth, but there was the loss 
of population. There can be no mistake about it that Australia's 
greatest want is people. (Hear, hear.) And why on earth people 
stop in this country to be starved, and in a miserable climate, I 
cannot understand. (A laugh, and hear, hear.) Nobody admires 
the English 1 more than the colonists ; they are more British than 
the Britons ; but why the English stop here to starve is beyond 
my comprehension. You will hear people say, " Oh, the days of 
fortune-making are past," I would go there as a young man to- 
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morrow, and I could live and make money, and grow rich again. 
It wants prudence, perseverance, and hard work ; not people who 
go to pick up money in the streets without work. No doubt at all 
that in these Colonies there is as fine a day now as ever there was 
if people would only go out and use their energies, a little tact, 
judgment, and perseverance, and they would succeed. (Cheers.) 

Discussion. 

Mr. Alexander M'Abthub, M.P. : My Lord Duke, — I came here 
to listen and not to speak, and had no intention of taking part in 
the debate ; but the Hon. Secretary has requested me to say a few 
words, and as I am an old colonist I do not feel justified in de- 
clining to do so. I think we must all feel under an obligation to 
Sir D. Cooper for the interesting paper he has just given us ; and I 
think not one of its defects, but one of its merits, is that it has been 
short, and that he has condensed within so brief a compass a large 
amount of exceedingly useful statistical information. I wish we 
could get some members of the House of Lords and Commons to 
adopt a similar system. I think if we could we should save a great 
deal of public time and do much more good. (Hear, hear.) Sir D. 
Cooper has been for many years Speaker of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of New South Wales, and has had to listen to many dry and 
prosy speakers there, as some of us have to do here, and he is 
aware of the value and importance of being short and distinct. 
The information which he has given us about the Colony is, to my 
mind, exceedingly interesting, and I think that when we bear in 
mind the facts he has stated, the increase the Colony has made 
from the first, and the stock being so very low until last year, when 
I find there were 22,872,882 sheep and a large quantity of cattle 
and horses, we must admit that the Colony has made rapid pro- 
gress. (Hear, hear.) And when we take into account that in 1874 
the imports were £18,500,000, and the exports £18,671,581, I 
think that is a sufficient answer to those who would try to persuade 
us that our Colonies are no use to the Empire at large. (Hear, 
hear.) Then when we take the bank deposits into account, we 
have a good idea of the very rapid increase of the Colony in wealth, 
there being £14,542,868 in the banks. One feature which Sir D. 
Cooper has omitted is with reference to the enormous quantity of 
gold that has been sent home from the Australian Colonies ; he 
says that in 1875 we sent home £2,094,505. The amount of gold 
sent home from the three Colonies, Victoria, New South Wales, 
and Queensland, I am not prepared at present to say, but it is 
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something enormous. I think if we take into account the advan- 
tages we derive in this country from Australian wool and gold, we 
must admit we are under great obligations to our Australian 
Colonies. (Hear, hear.) The revenue also has been very large in 
New South Wales, and is rapidly increasing. I should have been 
glad if Sir D. Cooper had referred to one feature in that respect 
which I think has been the principal cause of the increase : while 
our friends in Victoria have pursued a somewhat Protective policy, 
our friends in New South Wales have adopted a Free-trade policy. 
The result has been that while Victoria has been almost standing 
still, if not retrograding, New South Wales has been rapidly pro- 
gressing — a strong argument in favour of Free-trade. With regard 
to the Crown lands, I fully concur in the remarks made by Sir D. 
Cooper and Mr. Stuart. I find that the surplus of land was 
£1,616,958, and that a very large quantity of land has been alien- 
ated. Now I believe that it was a wise policy to sell land where 
you have persons to occupy it, and when you can by doing so 
encourage emigration from this country. I think with Sir D. 
Cooper that that is the great want of the Colony — i.e. population. 
Those who have been in the Colony know what can be done there ; 
and, to see the struggle that people have here to get on, I am some- 
times at a loss to understand how it is that so many persons 
remain in this country when they could do so much better else- 
where. I quite concur also in the remarks made with regard to the 
policy adopted with reference to deferred payments. When I was 
in the Colony, I very strongly objected to that system, and I 
opposed it as much as I could. I thought it an impolitic system. 
I did not think it wise to induce men to take up land at five shil- 
lings an acre and to give them an indefinite period for payment of 
the balance, as I feared it would be as was the case with quit rents 
— that that debt would be repudiated, and that, if it were not, the 
danger of having such a large debt owing to the State by persons 
who had the elective franchise would lead to unpleasant results. I 
fear it may do so yet, and shall be glad to see that altered. With 
regard to education, we have, it has been stated, a very admirable 
University there ; and I think it is a fact worth stating that a few 
years ago, before we had our present educational measure, and, 
indeed, up to the present time — for that measure has hardly had 
time to produce much effect, though it is working admirably — the 
state of education in the Australian Colonies, and especially in New 
South Wales, was better than it was in this country. That speaks 
volumes for the views our friends take there of the importance of 
education. There is one statement to which I rather demur. Sir 
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D. Cooper Bays: " They differ from the other Australian Colonies 
in being perhapa less boastful, and too often depreciating their own 
Colony and deploring the present times ; but under this deprecia- 
tion they have a strong love for their particular piece of Australia, 
and especial admiration of Sydney and Sydney Harbour." I do 
not wonder at their having that admiration for the harbour, for I 
think it is the finest in the world, and all who have seen it will 
admit this. I have met persons who ostentatiously boast of the 
Colony of New South Wales ; but I have never met any person 
disposed to depreciate it, and I think they would not be justified in 
doing so. I have generally found that the inhabitants of New 
South Wales have a love for their Colony, and justly so. We have 
recently had a very excellent proof of the efficiency of the educa- 
tional institutions of the Colony in the fact that a young Australian 
a few weeks ago came over to this country, passed his examination 
at Oxford, and took his exhibition over the heads of the English- 
men who were his competitors. (Hear, hear.) We are much 
obliged to Sir D. Cooper for his paper. There are many other points 
I should like to refer to, but my time is up. 

The Eev. A. Stylbman Hbbrtng : The only subject that I shall 
presume to address this meeting upon, will be that of emigration to 
the British Colonies. I have taken a very deep interest in it, and 
I am always thankful, in looking back on the past ten years of my 
life, of having been the means of sending so many out (4,000 
directly, and several thousands indirectly) to our Colonies, but 
especially to Canada. My Lord Duke, there was one observation 
in the paper of Sir Daniel Cooper with regard to the great difficulty 
of getting emigrants to go out. I tried very much indeed to obtain 
them for the Australian Colonies, but they looked upon going 
out to Australia almost like transportation. I tried them earnestly, 
picturing to them all the beauties of the country ; and in passing 
one cannot but help feeling, if it was possible, that a great many 
of those poor men now almost starving in South Wales could be 
transplanted in a short time to New South Wales, what a blessing 
and a comfort, what a happiness for all the time they may have to 
live upon this earth ! But we find in towns (and especially those 
who dwell in London) that it is more difficult than from inland 
places and the country to move those people out of towns. If a 
person has lived in London only a short time, he somehow gets to 
love it, either for good or evil ; and, therefore, it is a great deal 
more difficult to get them out of it Another cause of the difficulty 
was the want, I might say, of nearly all the Australian and New 
Zealand Colonies in promoting emigration. (Hear, hear.) Where 
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population is, wealth will always follow. The Americans tinder- 
stand the truth of this, and understand it well too, while they have 
encouraged emigration, and have helped it in every possible way. 
The Canadians have done the same during the last ten years, and 
they too have found enormous benefits derived from such a wise 
policy. They have attracted a large number of that class of people 
which Sir Daniel Cooper spoke of — viz. the smaller class of farmers 
— all of them possessing means, and also encouraged the humbler 
sort of emigrants who go first by giving them a helping hand 
directly they arrive out. But I believe that those who have en- 
trusted to them money from the public ought to spend that money 
for the greatest benefit of the people themselyes, and to send out 
many emigrants ; and I also hope and trust that, some day or 
other, we shall find that there will be third-class Parliamentary 
voyages across the -Pacific and Atlantic. I think that is the great 
point indeed. (Hear, hear.) I think if the Imperial and Colonial 
Governments can but see the matter in this light, it would be a 
great blessing to both countries at the same time. (Hear, hear.) 
We find that it cost such a large sum of money to take and trans- 
plant, say one of my Norfolk friends, and put him into Sydney, 
New South Wales (£17 or £18), which was too expensive for those 
entrusted with public funds, while the voyage out was a great 
detriment also. In examining it we find that 100 to 120 days on 
board ship to persons who had been accustomed to work day after 
day, had in many cases a deterring effect. I am glad to know that 
there will be soon a more speedy means of joining England to the 
Australian Colonies. I can only hope that the Australian Colonies 
will find that the quick voyages of forty days will be for their benefit, 
as it certainly will be for the benefit of England. The working 
classes no doubt have during the last five or six years enormously 
increased their wages and savings. They are much better off than 
formerly. At the same time, if there is not thrift, or if there is loss 
of work, they go down quickly, and become poor men much more 
speedily than formerly, on account of the high price of provisions 
and rent, and other things. At the present time there are excellent 
English workmen ready, if encouraged, to go over to Australia. I 
can only hope indeed that, like Canada— which has set a good 
example, and as the prosperity of the Canadian Dominion has 
increased greatly during the last eight or nine years, since she has 
encouraged emigration, and that too more perhaps than any other 
of the Colonies — the Australian Governments will see that it will 
be for their benefit that some of the enormous number of the sur- 
plus population of England should find its way to their shores, and 
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that either the Imperial Government or the Colonial, or both 
together, may see fit to increase emigration from one part to the 
other. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Webtgabth : Sir Daniel Cooper has given us a good practical 
exposition, and has avoided matters contentions and political ; 
and therefore I presume he has given none of ns cause to oppose 
anything he has said. On that account I suppose that the Agent- 
General for his own Colony now present (Mr. Forster) has not been 
able to find anything to speak about. (A laugh.) I am so far 
connected with this subject as I represented Melbourne in the Legis- 
lative Council of New South Wales, of which Colony my own — 
Victoria — was then a part. We looked at that time with great 
reverence upon the metropolis of Sydney, then mu<?h ahead of 
Melbourne, both physically and mentally, if I may so speak. We 
saw and felt a comparatively great experience of statesmanship 
there, and the raw recruits that turned out in that " line " at 
Melbourne made then but a poor show. Sir Daniel Cooper has 
alluded to the separation of the two parts of the then united Colony, 
and said that Victoria separated without making any provision for 
its proportion of Colonial debt. I suppose Sir D. Cooper has been 
thinking of the present rather than the past. There was no public 
debt then. We are very familiar with Colonial debts and deben- 
tures now, but there were none of those things at that earlier time. 
On the contrary, and quite to reverse Sir D. Cooper's position, we 
Victorians, upon an equitable balancing of accounts, claimed a debt 
from New South Wales, and I cannot recollect that we ever got 
any of that. There was a small beginning of public debt at the 
time Queensland separated from Sir Daniel's Colony, but I do not 
recollect how Queensland arranged that matter. I will not refer 
to anything further, but merely state the proud feeling that all 
colonists like myself must have at the great progress of New South 
Wales, and express my satisfaction at the course in respect to 
freedom of trade upon which that Colony has embarked ; she is an 
example in that important direction to all the rest of the Australian 
Colonies, and I hope that Victoria and all the rest will follow suit. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Lee, of Sydney: This meeting has very much interested me, 
and, having been in New South Wales forty years, I think I have 
something to say upon the subject. I have to express my sincere 
pleasure at hearing the paper read by Sir Daniel Cooper. I can 
quite concur in his remarks with reference to the progress of the 
Colony. I have seen a great many colonists, and I knew many of 
them who arrived at those distant periods reefrred to by the reader, 
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and who in a few years had succeeded, and had established them- 
selves in comfortable homes ; and I have found that where people 
have not succeeded it was generally due to some fault of their own. 
I fully bear out the remarks of Sir Daniel Cooper as to the admira- 
ble suitability of the Colony for the surplus populations of this 
country ; and I trust that the British Government will aid in pro- 
moting this cause, and that we shall see larger batches of immi- 
grants go there from the mother-country, for that in reality is what 
is wanted. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Jambs A. Youl, C.M.G. : I should like to say a word relative 
to the production of coal in New South Wales. Sir Daniel Cooper 
in his valuable paper puts down the export of coal as amounting to 
£671,483 in 1876. Anyone looking at the chart before us must 
be struck with the extent of the coal-field commencing at Murrur- 
undi on the north, and extending down to Jarvis's Bay on the 
south, and the immense value of undeveloped wealth contained in 
that block alone, running as it does along the coast within reach of 
numerous ports, in many of which the coal is taken from the pit's 
mouth, and by tramways conveyed on board ships, and shot into 
their holds, the full cars in going down taking up the empty ones. 
There are also large deposits scattered throughout the interior of 
New South Wales, and some near to iron mines, so that this Colony 
has, in addition to other resources, two of the elements of wealth 
which has made England so great as a manufacturing country, 
very largely distributed over her territory. 

Mr. Labilliebe : Your Grace has kindly asked if I have anything 
to say upon the subject, and, as a Victorian, I am only too happy 
on the present occasion to come to the rescue of New South Wales, 
as we find that, in the course of this debate, our New South Wales 
friends are not disposed to speak as well of themselves as I think 
they are thoroughly justified in doing. Now, although I am a 
Victorian born and brought up, and am deeply attached to my 
native Colony, I must say I have never entertained one degree of 
jealousy of the parent Colony of New South Wales or of any of the 
other Australian Colonies. I think it is a great misfortune that 
any petty provincial differences should be for one moment enter- 
tained between those different Colonies, because the real fact of the 
matter is that the prosperity of the Australian colonies, as a whole, 
depends upon the individual prosperity of each one of them. (Hear, 
hear.) If Victoria were to stand alone, or New South Wales, or 
any one of the Colonies, what would it be by itself ? We must all 
endeavour, whether we look to the interests of groups of Colonies 
or of the whole Empire, to realise how essential the units are to 
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each other and to the grand total. We must all stand by the great 
principle of keeping together. (Hear, hear.) I cannot conceive 
what possible interests there are — I never could see that there 
were any interests in either of the Colonies — which clash with the 
interests of the other Colonies. We have got there a magnificent 
territory stretching from South Australia right away up the east 
coast of Queensland, and the more the prosperity, the more the 
resources, of the whole of that territory are developed, so much the 
better will it be for every part of Australia. But I should like to 
make a few observations as to the astounding progress which has 
been made within the lives of men still living in the Australian 
Colonies. One of the members of the Council of this Institute was 
one of those who were concerned in making one of the greatest dis- 
coveries in connection with the territories of Australia : I refer to 
Sir George Macleay, in that celebrated expedition made down the 
Murrumbidgee Biver. In fact, when one looks at the marvellous 
progress that these Australian Colonies have made, one would 
think it impossible that any man could be alive at the present day 
— and we may hope he will continue long amongst us — who was 
concerned in the exploration of those important territories. We 
know the boat expedition went down this Murrumbidgee, and 
when amongst some rapids those who occupied it were suddenly 
shot out into the Murray, within a few seconds of their being aware 
of the existence of a new river, into whioh they were sent with so 
much impetus as to be almost carried against the opposite bank. 
They pursued their journey down the stream till they reached the 
sea, when they had to row back against the current, and did not 
arrive at the dep6t till their supply of provisions was exhausted. 
They were only just in time to recruit their strength, or the fate of 
too many other explorers might have been the termination of their 
expedition. When we think of all this, and the great development 
of these Colonies since it happened, it appears ages instead of only 
a few years ago. Well, with regard to the question of immigra 
tion, there is no doubt that that is the great want of Australian 
Colonies. If we could only get the people of the Colonies to see 
that what they want is population, and if we could only get the 
people of this country to see that there are too many people in this 
island already, and if we could get them both to work together for 
the great purpose of easing the pressure of population in this 
country and supplying the great dearth of inhabitants in that new 
land, what a splendid thing it would be for us all— particularly if 
we hold to the principle that we are an Empire, one and indivisible, 
and that we must all endeavour to promote the strength and 
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prosperity of this country, as well as that of the Colonies, and to 
develop those great resources whieh we have in the new lands of 
oar Empire. That is the true means of firmly establishing our 
national greatness — (hear, hear) — and our national prosperity on 
a permanent footing. But if we continue here massing our popu- 
lation in this country in great towns and districts, where they hare 
no chance of fresh air, where they live in wretched hovels and in 
damp and dismal neighbourhoods, what must be the effect upon 
the future generation of the people of this country ? (Hear, hear.) 
The people of this country must deteriorate very considerably. 
Well, if we could get those people who are thus vegetating in this 
country to go out and people these new lands, we should add most 
permanently to the strength of our Empire, and all doubts and 
difficulties as to our future policy and capacity to cope with the 
growing strength of other Powers would be very speedily solved. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Pbrbedxnt: Ladies and gentlemen, — Ajb nobody seems 
inclined to add anything to the very interesting facts which 
Sir Daniel Cooper has laid before us, I think it is time that I should 
express your thanks to him for what he has stated. I quite concur 
with what Mr. Labilliere has said, that it is marvellous that a 
country whieh was discovered less than a hundred years ago should 
not only have made such progress as it has done, but should have 
been divided, Bhould have broken up into so many interesting and 
thriving communities as are to be found in different parts of 
Australia. I agree also with Mr. Labilliere in hoping that those 
different communities may see a greater interest for themselves — 
greater benefit for themselves — in working together than in striving 
againBt each other. (Hear, hear.) I trust that those important 
and thriving Colonies may before long be united in some union 
more or less close, and that such union may ultimately lead to what 
this Institution has so constantly had before it, and which has 
indeed been one principal object of its foundation — a permanent 
and intimate union of the Colonies with the Parent-country. 
(Hear, hear.) Of course a private individual cannot tell what has 
been the motive for the policy of Her Majesty's Government. I, as 
a supporter of that Government, am not inclined to find fault 
unnecessarily with the policy they have pursued. But still I cannot 
help thinking that if all the different portions of the British Empire 
were united for military purposes, and were willing to throw their 
funds and their influence together, that we should have more 
weight in the councils of Europe and of the world than we have at 
present. (Hear, hear.) No doubt rising communities cannot be 
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expeoted to spend money; they have not the means of fur- 
nishing troops for Imperial purposes; but, perhaps, with the 
rapid progress they are making, they may be able to do so ; and I 
am sore that the patriotism which I have seen amongst colonists 
always, and which is not to be seen more than in Canada, and is 
certain to be seen in Australia, will induce them to take a share in 
the position and influence of the world which Britons ought to 
assume and have a right to claim. (Hear, hear.) For that time 
to come there is necessarily required an increased population of 
those Colonies, as has been already alluded to. New Zealand, so 
ably and wisely advised by Sir Julius Yogel, has spent large sums 
in assisting emigration, and the Australian Colonies must remember 
that they have very important competitors for emigrants in the 
United States. (Hear, hear.) It is a much easier and shorter 
voyage, in the first place, and therefore much less costly for people 
to go to the United States than to Australia. They cannot expect 
emigrants to come such a distance, to undertake so long a voyage, 
which, they must also remember, has a much more alarming idea 
to people who have never crossed the sea than to residents in New 
Zealand and Australia who run backwards and forwards for a 
couple of months to the Antipodes. The people — the labouring 
classes — look upon the sea voyage as a very tremendous operation, 
besides the expense of it ; and I am sure that anyone who has 
seen the benefit produced to any Colony by assisted emigration 
will admit that it is most desirable for the progress of the Colonies 
to introduce a considerable amount of English labour into them* 
(Hear, hear.) There is another class of persons, of course, who 
may emigrate, and who do great benefit to the Colonies, and those 
are the classes above the labouring classes, people with either large 
or small sums of capital, with enterprise ; and I think it is very 
greatly to be regretted that so few healthy enterprising young men, 
perhaps of not very studious habits, but honourable and high- 
minded, should go to try their fortunes in the Colonies. I am 
convinced that it would be of benefit to the Colonies and the 
Empire that they should do so. (Hear, hear.) There was one 
subject referred to, that of deferred payments for land. I am not 
exactly sure what the system is in Australia, but I fancy it is a 
bare payment, almost a nominal rent for land. Is that so ? 

Sir Daniel Cooper : One-fifth down and four-fifths after. 

The President: Exactly; but I think the great fault of 
that is, that it is forgotten. But the fact of land being occupied, 
and land near it being also occupied, increases enormously the value 
of that land, apart from any improvements. (Hear, hear.) A 
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person takes tip land without even making improvements on it ; 
the fact of his taking it up, and others taking some up near him, 
makes that land the next year far more valuable than when he took it. 
I think, then, that in the system of deferred payment, the price 
ought to be largely increased with the number of years to which 
the payment is deferred. I have now to thank Sir Daniel Cooper 
for introducing to us this very interesting subject, which brings 
before us all the Australian Colonies, and I congratulate him in 
representing, as he does, so interesting a Colony. (Cheers.) 

Sir Daniel Cooper : I hope not to detain you long in my reply. 
Mr. Youl stated that he was sorry I had not given the quantity of 
gold produced by all the Colonies. My paper is on New South 
Wales, and I confined my remarks to that Colony, as I did not 
wish to include general topics applying to all the Colonies, such as 
gold, confederation, or free-trade, although by confining myself to 
the leading topics of one Colony I have presented less opening for 
discussion or differences of opinion. I was tempted to introduce 
one or two general subjects, but I wished to make my paper as 
concise as possible. I have all the figures before me as to the 
yield of gold in New South Wales, but I have not given them, as I 
did not wish to overload my subject with figures. 

The President : Have you got the total amount of gold exported 
by the Colony since the discovery, or during last year ? 

Sir Daniel Coopeb : The export of gold for the year 1875 was a 
little over £2,000,000 sterling, and from 1851 to 1876, that is, 
twenty-five years, I think the average annual export is above 
£1,750,000, say £47,500,000 for the whole period. In 1843 the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales was the only representa- 
tive Assembly, one-third of the members being nominated by the 
Government, and two-thirds elected by the people, the Ministers 
being the executive officers of the Government, and appointed by 
the Queen for life, or subject to good behaviour. Of course the 
Government was always very strong, and, if out-voted, could not 
be put out of office, and often the only recourse the Opposition had 
was to keep the debates open all night, and thus in a negative way 
to impress their will on any unpopular measure or Act, and, 
although unpleasant, it was generally a successful movement. 
The Port Phillip colonists, as they increased in numbers and 
prosperity, began early to seek for a separation from New South 
Wales. They knew they possessed a very fine district, although a 
small one, and their public men were very energetic. I recollect 
Mr. Westgarth, Mr. McKinnon, Mr. Ebden, and others used to 
come as representatives to Sydney ; but, finding that they could not 
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have as much their own way as they thought they ought to have, 
the Port Phillip electors tried to return Lord Palmerston, Lord 
John Bussell, the Duke of Wellington, and other great notabilities, 
to represent them ; but when these men would not come to Sydney, 
they began to think they were really badly used, and at last 
induced the English Government to set them up on their own 
account, and well they have done, and they deserve all their 
success. People talk about the Colonies being so very jealous of 
each other, but in the same way parts of the United Kingdom are 
jealous of each other ; but in our little contentions we feel we are 
all Australians, and if we differ strongly in our opinions and policy 
on local questions, if any outsider came between us we should soon 
make common cause to kick him out, and let him know that we 
were, like Englishmen, managing our own affairs, and would 
succeed very well if let alone. The land question is not exactly as 
his Grace says. A free selector chooses and occupies his land, 
paying so much annually for the same, and with other conditions ; 
and if there were plenty of applicants for land, no doubt when he 
had fulfilled his conditions the adjoining land would have increased 
in value, but where there is more land in proportion than people, 
this is not the case ; in most instances it is not worth a farthing 
more. By the conditions of purchase a man must live and sleep 
on his selection, and cases are known where four members* of a 
family have selected four allotments converging to a point, and 
built a four-roomed house on the same ; in such a case no one can 
tell, unless a watchman be kept, whether all the conditions are 
being fulfilled. This practice of trickery and chicanery morally 
corrupts them. These men often have not much to do with truth, 
and discuss, in a sort of local Parliament, how they can " do " the 
Commissioners, and they do often "do" them. If a man wants 
land he ought to buy and pay for it, or merely lease it, for to hold 
it on any other terms is not for the good of the State. There are 
other points in the system of conditional purchase and deferred 
payments which tend to corrupt the Government also. It causes 
a great number of electors to be debtors to the State, and these 
men too often will not vote for an independent and honourable 
representative, but rather for someone who will act as a mere 
delegate, and such a representative, being a mere tool of certain 
electors, is only too ready to be a tool to an unscrupulous Govern- 
ment. The questions in my paper will have a deeper meaning to 
those who know something of the land question of New South 
Wales than to those who hear me here. If I had remained in the 
Colony, and had continued to take part in public affairs, I expect I 
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should have lost my seat in the Assembly in consequence of the 
opinions I had expressed against unlimited free selections and 
deferred payments. I have always been in favour of limited free 
selection, and for giving every encouragement to the sale and 
occupation of the Crown lands by small proprietors ; but it is 
useless to force such occupation if the buyer cannot pay cash for 
the land, or earn his living upon it, or if the conditions are such 
that the evasions of them not only become a public scandal, but 
affect the morals of the community as well as the Parliament and 
the Government. It would be better to sell the land at a reduced 
price without conditions, or to give leases with a right of purchase* 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of land are now being sold with 
only an extremely limited population to occupy them, and in this 
process the most of the land must pass into the hands of mere 
speculators. The waste land at the present rate of sale will be 
pretty well all disposed of in -twenty years' time, whereas it ought 
to last for the next two hundred years. I know these ideas are 
unpopular to the masses in the Colony, but I must maintain them, 
and that we are wasting our resources. If tjhe system in $ny way 
tended to remove more of the working classes from the townships, 
which is one of the great evils in all the Colonies, there might be 
something said for it, but this it evidently does not. do. A man in the 
country is a working bee of the community, for, as a rule, he adds 
the pastoral and agricultural productions, and they are of far more 
consequence in a young community than even gold productions or 
manufactures. I do not care so much for the gold-producing 
interests, for I maintain that wool has been the backbone of 
Australian prosperity for years past, and will be so for years to 
come. Agriculture is advancing, but it cannot .thoroughly succeed 
unless there is a large population. The Crown lands, if properly 
administered, and only sold to meet the real requirements of the 
population of the Colony, would tend greatly to its prosperity in 
future years, for they would be like a grand National Bank to draw 
upon as funds might be required. (Applause.) 
The meeting then terminated. 
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FOUBTH ORDINABY GENEEAL MEETING. 

The Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute for this 
Session took place on Tuesday, February 26th, 1878, at the " Pall 
Mall, " 14, Begent Street, His Grace the President in the chair. 

Amongst those present were the following : J>t. and Mrs . Pogh (Victoria), 
Mr. Sandford Fleming, G.M.G. (Canada), Colonels T. St. L. Alcock, Ross, 
Fischer, RE. ; Major Evans, Dr. Beattie, Messrs, J. J. Casey (President 
of the Victoria Commission for the Paris Exhibition), James Farmer (New 
Zealand), George Collins Levey (Secretary of the Victoria Commission for 
the Paris Exhibition), Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S.; F. A. Da Croz 
John A'Deane (New Zealand), Thomas Tanner (New Zealand), J. Dennis- 
toon Wood (Victoria), Henry J. Jourdain, J. W. Holloway, Frederick 
Greene, S. Pros Szczepanow&ki, C. F. Gahan, R.N. ; R. A. MacFie, S.W. 
Silver, Hugh A. Silver, G. Molineux (Canada), Captain G. H. Reinecker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Russell (Victoria), Mr. H. E. Montgomerie and Mrs* 
Montgomerie (Canada), Messrs. F. P. Labilliere, George Green, R. Ryall 
(Cape Colony), Thomas Peterman (Cape Colony), W. B. Ryall, Hyde 
Clarke, D.C.L. ; Thomas Hamilton, W. G. Lardner (West Indies), John 
Hewat, Abraham Hyams (Jamaica), Rev. James Johnson, Messrs. P. 
Capel Hanbury, James, Cuthbertson, John Charles Godwin, T. Bnshford, 
G. W. Cooper, A. C. Praed (Queensland), R. B. Swinton, Miss Jane E. 
Glover, Messrs. T. Kingston, junior ; Wm. Downes Griffith (Cape Colony), 
F. J. Angier, William Hemmant (Queensland), Alex. Rivington, Frederick 
Brittain (President of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce), Mrs. Roche, 
Messrs. W. T. Deverell (Victoria), W. S. Wetherell, G. T. Bean (South 
Australia), William Purdy (South Australia), George W. H. Bennett, W. 
K. Prince, Thomas Bourne, J. Henwood Thomas, P. H. Nind (Queensland), 
George Green (South Australia), Augustus B. Abraham (New Zealand), 
Thomas Glanville (Jamaica), G. H. Davenport (Queensland), R, B. Ring- 
rose, Alexander Rogers (late Member of Council, Bombay), Frank E. 
Metcalfe (New Zealand), Wm. Nation, Sygurd T. Wisniowski, C. Bethell, 
Mr. Frederick Young and Miss Young, Messrs. R. J. Brown, W. F. 
Lawrence, J. F. H. Irwin, &c. 

The Honorary Secretary then read the minutes of the preced- 
ing Ordinary General Meeting, which were confirmed. 

The Duke of Manchester then said : Before asking Mr. Young 
to read the paper to you, I would wish to draw attention to a fact 
which I have observed in the Colonial papers of this last week. 
There has no sooner been an alarm of the possibility of this country 
being involved in war, than I see the best proof in the world that 
our Colonies are not preparing to separate from the Empire — (hear, 
hear) — for I observe from the north-west to the south-east, equally, 
statements that the Colonies are preparing to defend themselves 
against any enemy which may oppose the interests and the honour 
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of the Empire to which I know they are proud to belong. (Cheers.) 
I think it quite necessary and useful to call attention to this fact ; 
I do so in as lew words as possible, and it is not necessary to 
enforce the importance of such an announcement as that ; it is one 
which increases enormously the power— and I will use the word 
prestige, though many people object to such a term, it is an ex- 
pressive one — and it increases the prestige of the Empire, and I am 
glad to read it (Applause.) 

The President then called upon the Honorary Secretary, in the 
absence, through indisposition, of its author, Dr. J. Forbes Watson, 
Director of the India Museum, to read the following paper on — 

THE CHARACTER OP THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN 
TRADE OF ENGLAND CONTRASTED WITH HER 
FOREIGN TRADE. 

Two years ago I had occasion to compare the trade carried on 
between the United Kingdom and the British possessions with that 
between the United Kingdom and foreign countries. The results 
of that comparison were published at the time,* the figures 
then given being those for 1874. Desirous of ascertaining to what 
extent the conclusions then formed would be borne out by later 
statistics, I recently examined the Trade Returns for 1876, the 
last ones published, and was struck not only by the large relative 
increase of that portion of our trade which is carried on with our 
own possessions, but also by the evidences afforded of the peculiarly 
advantageous nature of that trade. Our Colonial trade, in fact, 
is distinguished from our foreign trade by certain characteristics 
which considerably enhance the degree of importance it already 
possesses on account of its magnitude. It is the purpose of the 
present paper to endeavour to throw some light on these special 
characteristics : and I here wish to state that in the course of this 
investigation I have derived a large amount of most valuable 
assistance from Mr. Stanislas Prus Szczepanowski — to whom I am 
the more indebted as the pressure of other work at the present time 
would have-left me without the necessary leisure for the working 
out of the multifarious details of so complicated a subject as this 
one has proved itself to be. 

In the following observations I shall leave out of consideration 
the earlier history of the progress of our Colonial Trade. This 
subject has already been exhaustively dealt with in the elaborate 
papers by Mr. G. T. Darison and Mr. Archibald Hamilton, pub- 

• On the Establishment of an Imperial Museum for India and the Colonies. 
London, 1876. 
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liahed in the Statistical Society's Journal for November, 1849, and 
March, 1872, respectively, as also in those read before this Institute 
by Mr. Strangways and others. The period of eight years from 
1869 to 1876 is, therefore, the one to which I propose to direct 
attention. Bat before proceeding farther, it may be well to give 
here a brief view of the principal divisions of oar Colonial 
Empire, and then to indicate the reasons which make it expedient 
to select the year 1869 as the standard of comparison. 

In the following table (p. Ill) will be found the principal data 
referring to the trade and population of the different Colonies, 
which have been grouped as follows : — 

(a) Trading and military stations, such as Hong Eong, Singapore, 

and Malta. 
(6) Plantation Colonies, such as the West Indies, Ceylon, and 

Mau ritius. 
(c) Agricultural, pastoral, and mining Colonies, such as Australia, 

Canada, and the Cape. 

This table was worked out two years ago on the basis of the 
returns for 1874. As it is quoted here solely with the view 
of illustrating the striking differences in the functions, so to speak, 
of each of these three groups of Colonies, the figures for that year 
will answer the purpose ; nor would the results have been materially 
affected by the substitution of later figures. These results may 
be thus briefly summarised : — 

Taking first the last named but most important group of Colonies, 
viz. the Agricultural, Pastoral, and Mining Colonies, we find 
that they contain a European population of above six millions, 
and that their trade with England amounts per head of the 
European population to £88 in the case of the Cape, £18 in the 
case of Australia, and £6 in the case of the North American 
Colonies. 

The extent of the commercial relations with England which 
these figures imply, may be best gathered from the fact that the 
corresponding figure for the English trade with the United States 
— the foreign country which has the most extensive commercial 
relations with England — would be £2 6s. per head, or not much 
more than one-third of that for Canada, about one-seventh of that 
for Australia, and about one-fifteenth of that which shows the 
trade with England of a colonist at the Cape. 

In the case of the Cape, however, the estimated amount of 
trade for each white inhabitant is naturally greater than that for 
Australia and Canada, from the fact that the Cape contains a 
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TABLE SHOWING THE POPULATION AND TEADE OP THE COLONIES. 



Naks or Coloxt. 



I.— Trading Stations. 
Hong Kong 



Straiti Settlements 



Labnan „ , 

Gold Coast , 

Lagos , 

Sierra Loone and Gambia , 
Aden 



Malta 

Gibraltar 



Total 



II.— Plantation Colonies. 

The Bahamas 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

St. Christopher 

Nevis 

Angnilla 

Virgin Islands 

x Dominica 

5 . /Barbadoes 

" 8t. Vincent 

Grenada 

Tobago 

\ St. Lucia 

Turk's and Caicos Islands- 
Trinidad 

Jamaica 

British Guiana 

British Honduras 

Mauritius 

Ceylon 



i] 
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Total 
Population. 



Total 



III.— Agricnltaral,Pastoral 
and Mining Colonies. 
Arwci.:— 

Cape and Eaflraria 

Gnqualand West 

Natal 



Total 



Atooulasia :— 

Victoria 

New South Wales. 

Queensland 

South Australia,... 
West Australia .... 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 



Total 



Notts AxsaxcAir CoLOims : 
Dominion of Canada') 
and Newfoundland y '" 



English or 
European I 
population 
•xeludYo 
of naral 
and mili- 
tary estab- 
usnments> 



124,108 

807,051 

4,898 

400,000 

28,963 

63,128 

22,607 

146,609 
26,216 



1,112,468 



39,162 

86,167 

8,693 

28,160 

11,736 

2,732 

6,426 

27,178 

162,042 

86,688 

37,681 

17,064 

31,610 

4,728 

109,638 

608,164 

212,000 

24,710 

331,371 

2,401,066 



4,033,083 



776,168 

60,000 

317,000 



1,143,168 



808,000 
684,000 
164,000 
205,000 
26,000 
104,000 
846,000 



2,236,000 



3,747,000 



2,979 

1,360 

43 

70 

04 

311 

117 

860* 
1,800* 



7,596 



6,600 

2,146 

240 

1,600 

600 

100 

600 

800 

16,660 

2,344 

1,000 

260 

000 

600 

6,000 

13,000 

16,000 

377 

15,000 

18,700 



101,017 



200,000 
15,000 
20,000 



236,000 



808,000 
684,000 
159,000 
206,000 
26,000 
104,000 
204,000 



2,180,000 



8,747,000 



Total exports 
and imports. 



£ 

Not known. 

26,635,000 

189,000 

666,000 

836,000 

1,267,000 

2,620,009 

16,206,000 
Not known. 



Not known t 



Trade with 

England, 

exports and 

imports 

(merchandise 

onlj). 



) 



£ 
4,657,000 

6,413,000 



1,681,000 

638,000 

1,283,000 
1,316,000 



314,000 
343,000 
67,000 
275,000 
135,000 



125,000 

2,190,000 

362,000 

266,000 

01,000 

273,000 

45,000 

2,764,000 

3,206,000 

4,635,000 

410,000 

6,136,000 

10,379,000 



£14,738,000 



£31,000,000 



} 



9,792,000 
1,892,000 



11,684,000 



32,80\000 

23,610,000 

7,068,000 

8,385,000 

793,000 

2,183,000 

13,373,000 






0,782,000 



267,000 
1,668,000 
4,840,000 



£16,638,000 



I 8,098,000 



8,099,000 



87,837,000 



30,217,000 



48,633,000 



88,217,000 



22,070,000 



Total Colonies 12,271,800 6,270,613 Not known, 101,662,000 



f&milliontonsen 
^ tend the port in 



1874 



e 1,8*1,000 tons ec- 
) tend the port of 
<- Singapore inl674 
rTheEnflish 



inot 
noon! 



•The second column 
v contains only the 
( number of the 
) English popula- 
tion. 

C tProbablynotlees 
I than 475,000,000. 
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considerable native population, which helps to increase its pro- 
ducing and consuming power. 

In the case of the Plantation Colonies, in which the number of 
European settlers is altogether insignificant as compared with the 
native population, the trade per white inhabitant ranges still 
higher, amounting to £810 of total trade, and to £165 of English 
trade. Although in the case of these Colonies the bulk of the 
imports is consumed by the native population, and the bulk of 
the exports produced by native labour, the practice of estimating 
the trade per head of the white inhabitants only is justified by 
the consideration that but for the capital and enterprise of the 
European planters, the -bulk of the trade would probably not have 
existed. 

In the case of the Trading stations, the few European 
residents are only the intermediaries of a trade carried on, in 
reality, not with the population of the Colony, but with the adjacent 
foreign countries, and in this case the numbers for each white 
inhabitant rise to *£ 10,000 of total trade, and to £2,000 of English 
trade. 

The principal data for each olass of Colonies are recapitulated 
in the following tabular form : — 



Description of Colony. 



Trading Stations 

Plantation Colonies 

Agricultural, Pastoral, 
and Mining Colonies — 

Cape and Natal 

Australasia 

North American Colo- 
nies 



European 
Population. 



7,600 
100,000 



235,000 
2,180,000 

3,760,000 



Total 
Trade. 



Milnfl. 
£ 
75 
31 



1H 

88 

48t 



Trade with 
England. 



Milns. 
£ 

14* 
16* 



9 
39 



22 



Total Trade- 



Trade with 
England. 



Per White Inhabitant 
in Colony. 



£ 
10,000 
310 



49 
42 



13 



£ 
2,000 
165 



88 
18 



6 



In a view of the trade of the whole of the British possessions, 
the Indian trade must be included with that of the Colonies 
proper. A few years ago such a course might have required some 
special justification, India being then often considered as standing 
quite apart from the Colonies, and having few or no bonds 
of common interest uniting her with them, but the generous 
sympathy which in the past year Australia has shown for the 
famine-stricken populations of Southern India, affords conclusive 
proof that our colonists, as well as the people of England, recog- 
nise that all parts of the British Empire are one in feeling and 
in interests. 
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India, moreover, partakes to a considerable extent of the charac- 
ter of the two first classes of Colonies. Assam, the Nilgiris, the 
Himalayan valleys, and parts of the Gangetic valley, are as truly 
plantation Colonies as Mauritius or Demerara. European planters, 
assisted by a native population, raise there crops of indigo, tea, 
coffee, and chinohona in exactly the same manner as sugar 
is raised in Mauritius, or coffee in Ceylon. Bombay and Calcutta 
moreover, are European trading stations, quite analogous to Hong 
Kong and Singapore. It is even within the bounds of possibility 
that India may in a limited degree acquire also the characteristics 
of the last-named class of Colonies, and become in the future the home 
of real European communities. In placing, therefore, the Indian 
trade on the same footing as that of the Colonies, one is guided 
not only by sentiment, but also by indisputable analogy. 

The period of eight years which has been selected for compari- 
son, just marks the beginning and the end of that period of extra- 
ordinary inflation of trade which followed the Franco-German 
War. The year 1869 presents in every way many analogies with 
that of 1876. Both were years of depression, subsequent upon 
years of great excitement. The year which followed 1869 wit- 
nessed the beginning of a wonderful development of trade ; and 
probably that which followed 1876 would, but for the political com- 
plications in the East, have been likewise marked by a recovering 
trade. The years 1869 and 1876 were also both pre-eminently 
normal years, in which trade depended more upon the permanent 
economical conditions of the world than upon any accidental cir- 
cumstances. There is also this advantage, that, with the exception 
of the heavy fall in the value of cotton, the general level of 
prices is very similar in the two years, so that a comparison of 
the values alone may also be taken as representing approximately 
the relative bulk of tirade done in the two years. 

In the trade returns for the year 1876, the first circumstance 
which attracts attention is that India stands ahead of every 
other country as the one which absorbed the largest quantity of 
British produce and merchandise, whereas in 1869 it only occupied 
the third rank, both the United States and Germany coming before 
it. Another interesting fact is, that in 1876 for the first time, the 
British exports to Australia exceeded those to the United States, 
although the population of the latter exceeds that of Australia 
almost twenty-fold. In that year the exports to Australia 
amounted to £17,700,000 in value, while to the States they only 
amounted to £16,100,000. 

These two facts at once point to the change whioh has taken 

i 
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plaoe between the year* 1869 and 1876, viz. to the growth of the 
trade with British possessions, and to the diminution of that Darned 
on with foreign countries. Between. these two dates the exports of 
British home produce to the British possessions increased by 
£17,000,000, while the exports to foreign countries diminished by 
£6,000,000. Thus but for the great expansion of the Colonial and 
Indian markets* the export trade of 1876 would have shown a 
diminution as compared with that of 1860, instead of which there 
is an increase in the sum total of exports from £189,000,000 to 
about £200,000,000. This result will appear even more striking 
when we compare the figures for the two final years with those for 
all the intervening years, as shown in the subjoined table : — 





EXPORTS OF BRITISH PRODUCE. 






• 


Perosntago 


YEAR, 


To Foreign 
Countries. 


To British 
PossMaiona. 


Total. 


of Colonial and 
Indian Trade. 


» * * 


Milns. 


Milns. 


Milns. ' 






£ 


£ 


£ 


Per cent. 


1869 


141-9 


481 


1900 


25-3 


.1870 


147-8 


51-8 


199-6 


26-0 


1871 


, 1718 


51-3 


2231 


230 


1872. 


\ 1957 


60-6 


256-3 


23*6 


1873 


188-8 


66*3 


255*2 


260 


; •. 4874s - 


1673 


72-3 


239-6 


30-2 


: 1875 , 


. 152-4 


711 


2245 


31-8 


1876 


135*8 

. ■'*. 


64-9 


2007 


32*3 



. It jrill be noticed that the export trade to foreign countries was 
subject to great fluctuations, increasing from £141,900,000 in 
1869 to,£195,700,Q00 in 1872, but subsequently falling to much 
below its initial amount, whilst the proportion of Colonial and 
Indian trade has steadily risen from 25*8 per cent, to 82-8 per cent, 
that is, from about a fourth, to a third of the entire exports. 
Although there is an absolute falling off from 1875 to 1876, even 
that is due more to lower prices than to any great diminution in 
the quantity of the merchandise exported. 

In order to account for the greater steadiness of the Colonial 
trade, it is necessary to review in detail the trade in the different 
articles of export. 

One important fact is apparent from even a cursory examination 
of the trade list It is, that although the average share of the 
Colonies and India in the English export trade does not exceed one- 
third of its total value, there are a great many articles which are 
exported chiefly to the Colonies, and in which the Colonial $nd 
IndifUL.shar.e. amounts to from one-half to three-fourths .of the whole 
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quantity exported'. On dxftminationY it is found that the articles 

which show this predominance of Colonial demand are all related in 

character to ea,ch other, and that they may be arranged in* a few 

well-defined groups. 

There is first a group including" articles 6f personal' use ahct 

attire, such as apparel, haberdashery and millinery, hats, botits,' 

umbrellas, &c. The proportion of the total quantity of these article's 

exported to India and the Colonies is shown below for the two years 

1869 and 1876.* 

Proportion exported to the British possessions in 

1869. 1876. 

Apparel and slops .,... 70*f>. per. cenj,, ....,..,„. .89*6 percent. 

Hosiery (stockings and Books only) ... 48*1 „ 62*0 ,, 

Haberdashery and millinery 67*1 „ ......... 761 

Hats . 679 „ 660 

ftoots and shoes 76*5 „ 87'5 

Blankets and flannels 57*0 „ 74*7 

Umbrellas 569 , 7*4 



ii - 

>i 

ii 

19 
!» - 



TotalTartides of personal use and attire 6S*6 per oent 78*5 „ 

Total value of articles ,..* £$i .millions: JB108 millions. 

Value exported to British possessions £60 „ £85, „ 

There is another group of exports allied to the previous one, 
and comprising a variety of articles of domestic consumption, such 
as provisions, pickles, beer and ale, soap, medicines, and per- 
fumery, as well as books, musical instruments, saddlery and har- 
ness, hardware and cutlery. The preponderance of Colonial 
demand for all the articles in this group, if not quite so striking as 
it is in ihe previous one, is yet very considerable. The actual pro- 
portion taken in the two years 1869 and 1876 by the British 
possessions is shown below :— 

Proportion of Total Value exported to the British possessions in 

1869. 

Cheese ". 63*5 per cent. 

Pickles, vinegar, and sauce * 69*0 „ 

Provisions, (onenumeratod) *. 69*1 „ 

British spirits „...*, 47*4 .„ 

Beer and ale 68*6 „ 

Soap ..; 64*1 „ 

Medicines 68-1 „ - 

Perfumery 65*4 „ . ...... 

Candles 92*3 „ 

Glass ©Jf all kinds ;. 57*0 „ 

Lucifer matches 76*7 „ 



1876. 


78*0] 


per cent. 


76-9 


„ 


67*3 


tt 


88*2 


» 


77*6 


ii 


72-7 


n 


62-4 


ft 


59*3 


>, 


890 


n 


63*4 


n 


sa-o 


ii 



* In the Trade Returns the Channel Islands are included among the British 
possessions.' In order not to disturb the correspondence of the totals shown 
in this paper with those of the Trade Beturns, they have been similarly 
treated in this paper. The value of any article exported to unenumerated 
countries has been divided between foreign countries and British possessions 
in the same proportion as that ascertained for the enumerated countries. 
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Proportion of Total Value exported to the British possessions in 



1869. 

Furniture 69*5 per oent. 

Musical instruments 88*4 

Paper-hangings and stationery 81'0 

Books 44*5 

Plated and gilt wares 57*1 

Cordage 67*7 

Saddlery and harness 687 

Hard ware and cutlery 28*3 



n 



1876. 
78*0 per cent. 
86*8 
83*9 
6*6 
676 
751 
866 
40-6 



Averages for the articles of domestic 

consumption 52*7 per oent 64*7 per oent 

Total value of group £11*8 millions £12-8 millions 

Value exported to the British 

possessions £6*0 „ £8 3 



>i 



The articles just enumerated have this feature in common, that 
they are all exported in the final stage of preparation, and ready for 
immediate consumption ; as such, therefore, they represent for the 
same weight and value a larger proportion of British labour than 
those articles which have yet to undergo some process of manufacture 
in order to fit them for immediate use. Not only do the British posses- 
sions take by far the larger proportion of such articles, but on com- 
paring the two years 1869 and 1876, we find that, large as the Colonial 
share was in 1869, it is larger still in 1876, the percentages of the 
Colonial demand for the latter year being almost uniformly higher 
than they are for the former. It is especially interesting to examine 
in detail the change which has taken place within this short period of 
eight years. The results are so uniform, that it is sufficient to 
mention only a few of the principal articles above referred to, 
together with the totals for each class. The values and percentages 
exported to British possessions and to foreign countries are shown 
below : — 



1889. 

Vilwa. 

£ 

, -7 

, 1-7 

Haberdashery and mil- f to F. countries ... 1*6 

linery \ to B. possessions... 2*1 



Exports in 



; . , , ( to F. countries , 

Apparel and slops ( to B- po88 e 8B ions. 



Beer and ale 



3.5 

6.1 

•6 



Total of articles of personal f to F. countries 
use and attire \ to B. possessions... 

(to F. oonn tries ... 
to B. possessions... 1*3 

Hardware and cutlery ... [ J° J* °o™ fcri ?a »• f« 

' \ to B. possessions... 1*0 

Total of articles of do- i to F. countries ... 5.3 

xnestio consumption ... ( to B. possessions... 6-0 



Total of articles of per- t Total exports ... 20-8 
sonal use and attire and < to F. countries.. 8-8 
of domesticconsumption ( ^ b. posse Bairns 12.0 



1876. 
Milns. 

£ 

•4 
2*7 

•9 
2*9 
2.3 
8.5 

•4 

1*5 
21 

1*4 

4.5 
8.3 

23.6 

6.8 

16.8 



Increase or 



per oent. 



61-8 

65*8 

56*1 decrease. 

84*5 

33.3 
40-8 increase. 
27*5 decrease. 
14*9 increase. 
19*6 decrease. 
38*6 increase. 
15*4 decrease. 
38*7 increase. 

13-5 increase. 
22.4 decrease. 
40.0 increase. 
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It will be noticed throughout that the exports to foreign oountries 
are marked by a striking decrease, while the exports to the Colonies 
exhibit an even more striking increase, amounting on the average 
to about 40 per cent. — an increase which far more than outweighs 
the deorease in the foreign demand. The proportion of these 
articles exported to the British possessions is now so great, 
that in 1876, out of a total export of £28,600,000, they took 
as much as £16,800,000, or about 70 per cent, of the whole exports 
of this class, whereas their share in 1869 amounted to only 58 
per cent., thus showing the growing dependence of that portion 
of British trade upon Colonial demand. 

There are likewise several other trades, some of them the leading 
export trades of England, which in the same way become every 
year more dependent upon the demand from the British Empire 
itsel£ Foremost amongst them is the cotton trade, which alone 
constitutes about one-third of the whole of the English exports. 
The comparative growth of the Indian and Colonial demand for 
cotton manufactures sinoe 1869 is shown below. 

1869. 1876. Comparative 

Hiiro. MUna. Increase or decrease 

£ £ per cent. 

(Total export ... 80*1 81*6 4*6 increase, 

to F. countries.. 187 16'1 14*6 decrease, 

to B. possessions 11*4 * 15*4 85*8 increase. 

exclusive or yarn { ^ fi voueaBioJ1B 166 22-0 403 increase. 

The general result is the same as in the class of articles already 
examined, that is, a decrease of foreign demand, and an even more 
rapid growth of the demand from the British possessions, which 
in the year 1876 absorbed 40 per cent more cotton manufactures 
than in 1869. As regards the trade in plain cotton piece-goods, 
the quantity exported to the British possessions in 1876 amounted to 
very nearly one-half of the entire exports, or to £15,400, 000 out of a 
total of £81,500,000, a result which must be attributed to the great 
expansion of the Indian trade. As regards the whole of the cotton 
manufactures, the quantity exported to the British possessions in 
1876 amounted to about two-fifths of theentire export, or £22,000,000 
out of a total of £54,900,000,— being about £6,800,000 more than 
in the year 1869 ; whereas the export of cotton manufactures to 
foreign countries diminished during the same period by about 
JB4, 500,000. Thus the growth of the Indian and Colonial demand for 
cotton manufactures and the corresponding decline of the foreign 
demand, show about the same ratio as that already observed in 
the case of articles of personal use and of domestic consumption. 
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These results are well calculated to excite apprehension regard- 
ing the future of ear trade with foreign countries. It must be 
remembered that the year 1869 was specially selected as being a 
comparatively normal year, and one in which the foreign demand 
was very much smaller than in the years subsequent to the Franoo- 
German war, and yet the year 1876 shows a farther redaction even 
upon each a comparatively unfavourable year as 1869. Had the 
figures for 1876 been compared with those of any of the im- 
mediately preceding years, the diminution of the foreign demand 
would have appeared still more alarming. 

Similar observations apply to most of the other 'trades, the 
present foreign demand as compared with that of 1869 being 
either stationary or declining, whilst the exports to the British 
possessions are rapidly rising. Thus as regards, the: silk manu- 
factures, while the quantity exported to foreign countries has 
only slightly increased, the export to British possessions has in- 
creased more than fourfold, having risen from -£180,000 to 
£818,000. In general, it is safe to assume that of those articles 
exported in an advanced stage of preparation, a considerable and 
rapidly increasing proportion go to the British possessions, whilst 
those articles which have still to undergo some manufacturing 
process to fit them for immediate use,, are mainly exported to 
foreign countries: • 

It is interesting to notice how uniformly this remark applies to 
every class of British exports, as will appear from the following 
numbers: — 

'.. - Bfcptvtslalsftto .Proportion 

Foreign British exported to 
Countnee. FoMeMioas. BrititTCostMtttana, 
t ■ > . Milns. Jlilns. 

£ £ 

Cotton | Yam , 9*9. .;. *9 ... 21*9 per pent. 

.industry I Manufactures , 829 ... 220 ... 40*0 H 

Woollen C ^ arn (woollen, worsted, and 

industrO *lpaoa) * 6-1 ... -014 ... * „ 

. umiistr y (Mawrfaotnres , 142 ... 44 .,. 23-4 „ 

Iron ( Pig, puddled, and old iron ... 2*6 ... a l ... 3*6 „ 

industry t MaDufactured iron of all kinds 9*6 ... 6*5 ... 40*4 „ 

Steel C Steel, imraght and nnwrought 1*8 ... '8 ... 17*7 „ 



indnstrv j Hardware and cutlery 2*1 

^( Tools and implements *2 



1-4 ... 40*6 „ 
•2 ... 58*2 



... 

•• -- MM 

... V%M MM f> 



Total of (Half manufacture 19*1 ... 3*3 ... 14*7 per oent 

theabovelFimshedmanniaotures ...... 590 ... 34*5 ... 36*8 M 

Thus the Colonies take 40 per cent, of the finished cotton manu- 
factures, and only 21*9 per cent of the cotton yarn exported ; they 
t* ke 28*4 per cent, of all the woollen and worsted manufactures, and 
o ly -8 per cent, of the yarn ; they take 40*4 per cent, of manufac- 
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tared iron, and only 8*6 per cent, of pig, puddled, and old iron ; and 
finally, whilst of steel — wrought and unwrought — they take only 
17*7 per cent., their share of hardware and cutlery amounts to 
40*6 per cent, and of implements and tools to 58*2 per cent. For 
the whole of the -above industries, which together form the main- 
stay of our export trade, the proportion of unfinished manufactures 
exported to the British possessions amounted to only 14-7 per cent., 
while of finished manufactures the proportion rose to 86*8 per 
cent, of the value exported to all countries. 

The export trade to the British possessions is thus distinguished 
from that to foreign countries by two marked characteristics. The 
first is the steadiness and rapidity of its growth as compared with 
the violent fluctuations to which the foreign demand is liable ; the 
second is the preponderance in the exports of finished manufac- 
tures over those in various stages of preparation, or what may be 
termed half-manufactures. Both these characteristics tend very 
much to our advantage. On the one hand, the comparative steadi- 
ness 6f the Colonial and Indian markets render trade with them 
less subject to sudden losses, whilst the permanent expansion of these 
markets has mitigated, and to a considerable extent 'neutralised, 
the disastrous effects produced by the rapid withdrawal during the 
last four years of a considerable portion of the foreign demand. 
On the other hand, the preponderance of finished goods among 
the exports to the Colonies and India, means that they represent 
a larger amount of British labour than is represented by an 
equal value of exports to foreign countries. It may be reason- 
ably inferred, therefore, that the British possessions which consume 
British goods to the extent of almost one-third of oth* total exports, 
give employment to considerably more than one-third of the work- 
ing population employed by our export trade. 

These two characteristics of our Colonial trade are in reality 
due to one and the same primary cause. It is, that in the case of 
our own possessions the consumers of our manufactures con- 
stitute the bulk of the populations ; hence the demand is subject 
only to those fluctuations produced by the comparatively slow 
and more or less regular changes in their numbers and wealth. 

But in the case of many foreign countries our manufactures are 
merely subsidiary to a large local supply. To a considerable extent, 
also, our exports to foreign countries do not go directly to the con- 
sumer, but are imported by the foreign manufacturers themselves 
as a kind of raw material entering into their own manufactures. The 
foreign demand for English manufactures has therefore in the case 
of many countries no necessary relation with either the numbers 
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of the population, or their total consuming power for a given 
article, and is liable to be disproportionately affected by even slight 
fluctuations in the aggregate consumption. Hence such variations 
as those which have taken place in the exports to the United States, 
which from £40,700,000 in 1872 fell to £16,800,000 in 1876, or 
as those presented by the exports to Germany, which between the 
sain* years declined from £81,600,000 to £20,100,000. 

On the whole, it might be held that, in consequence of its de- 
pendence upon the regularly increasing consuming powers of the 
vast bulk of the population, the export trade to our possessions 
partakes largely of the character of our own internal trade, and the 
additional markets obtained for our manufactures may in every 
way be considered as being simply extensions of our home market. 
This is especially the case as regards those Colonies which are 
really peopled by English settlers, such as Canada, the Cape, and 
Australia. 

The similarity existing between our Colonial and our home mar- 
kets cannot be better illustrated than by a comparison of the 
consumption of English manufactures in Australia with their con- 
sumption in England itself. For this purpose it would be neces- 
sary to know the total annual value of our manufactures and 
other articles of trade such as are exported to Australia. Nothing, 
however, is more difficult than to make such a calculation. The 
direct data bearing upon the subject are so few that an esti- 
mate must of necessity be, to a certain extent, purely conjectural. 
It is possible, however, to obtain one sufficiently accurate for the 
purpose of such a rough comparison as is alone required here. 

In the " Review of the Commercial and Financial History of 
the year 1876," published in the Economist, will be found an esti- 
mate of the value of the entire production of cotton manufactures 
in Great Britain for a series of years back. By deducting from the 
total value of goods produced in each year the cost of raw cotton 
consumed during the year, a number is obtained which represents 
the whole cost of manufacture, that is, the sum of wages, profits, 
and other incidental expenses in the manufacture. It may not 
unreasonably be supposed that this number will bear a certain 
fixed relation to the number of people employed, since, as long as 
no radical change takes place in the process of manufacture, the 
capital invested in machinery, the cost of fuel, and other expenses, 
will be proportionate to the number of workmen. In fact, by 
taking from the factory returns the total number of people em- 
ployed at the cotton factories, and by assessing the additional 
value imparted to the raw material by the labour of each man at 
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from £100 to £120 per annum, we obtain numbers approaching 
very closely to the estimate in the Economist. For the year 1876 it 
would amount to about £110. This sum represents not merely the 
wages of the workman, but likewise the cost of fuel and other 
expenses required to keep going the machinery controlled by him, 
together with the profit of the manufacturer. It is an amount, 
moreover, which, if multiplied by the number of men employed, 
agrees remarkably well with the known value of the total produc- 
tion of some other trades quite dissimilar from the cotton trade, 
such as coal-mining, for instance. Nor is this very surprising, 
because the system of work adopted throughout the range of our 
manufacturing industries is essentially the same. It consists in 
the largest possible use of steam power, men being employed as 
far as possible merely in the guidance of that power. Hence in the 
value produced there appears to exist a certain average ratio be* 
tween the share of the capital and that of the manual labour, which 
is almost identical in many of the trades. Moreover, even 
in those cases, such as mining, for instance, in which manual 
labour alone would appear at first sight to bear more than the 
average ratio to the value produced, there may be some compen- 
sating circumstances, such as payments on account of ground-rent, or 
of royalties, and other costs, which bring up the share of the capital 
to the proportion prevailing in other trades; and even when such is 
not the case, the trade is probably one which, as watch-making, 
for instance, may require, on account of the very absence of 
machinery and of capital expenditure, such an amount of highly-paid 
skill on the part of the workman, that his own wages alone will run 
up to nearly the same sum as wages, plus the working expenses, will 
amount to in other trades. It would seem, therefore, that by esti- 
mating the average annual value of the labour of every person 
occupied in our manufactures at from £100 to £120, a result will 
be obtained which at any rate will not be greatly inaccurate. To 
this amount must yet be added the cost of the raw material 
employed. 

By calculating on this method the total value of the annual 
production of English manufactures and exportable goods of all 
kinds, we arrive at the following results : — 

Taking first the textile industries, it will be appear from a 
subsequent calculation that the value of textile raw materials used 
in 1876 will have amounted to a sum of about £70,000,000. 
According to the last factory returns, the entire number of persons 
employed in the textile industry amounted to almost exactly one 
million. The value of their labour, assessed at the same rate as 
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that which applies to the cotton trade of that year, viz. £110, would 
produce a sum of £110,000,000, whioh represents the additional value 
imparted to the raw material by the process of manufacture. The 
total produce of our textile industries would thus have amounted in 
1876 to £180,000,000. 

The other branches of trade producing exportable articles are the 
chemical, mining, and metal industries, the manufacture of glass, 
earthenware, paper, furniture, leather, and carriages, together with 
the production of books, tools, and machinery, and other miscel- 
laneous articles of comtnerce. This inoludes almost the whole 
range of industrial employment, with the exception of the building, 
dress-making, and other trades, which do not participate to any 
appreciable extent in the export trade. As regards the value of 
raw material employed in these industries^ it must be remarked 
that to a considerable extent they produce their own raw material. 
For instance, almost the whole of the iron consumed in the various 
metal manufactures is of English make, and its value is completely 
accounted for by the labour and capital engaged in the 'mining of 
the iron ore, and in its subsequent smelting, puddling, and the 
Other processes of after preparation. Hence, beyond the small 
amount of foreign iron ore imported, it is not necessary to make 
in this case atay special pr6 vision for the cost of raw materials. The 
number/ therefore, whioh must be added to the value produced by 
the labour of the persons engaged in these trades, as representing 
the value of raw material, applies only to that portion of it which is 
either imported from abroad, or else produced in England itself by 
other labour than that already included in these trades. It will 
contain the whole of our imports of foreign metals and ores, of 
hides, skins and leather, of chemicals and precious stones, of oils 
and fets, and also of a certain proportion of timber, together with 
such a portion of these articles as is supplied by our own agricul- 
ture. The value of all these items can be roughly estimated at 
£45,000,000 for the year 1876. 

The number of persons engaged in all the trades, as given in 
the census returns, amounts in round numbers to about 1,750,000 
It is proposed to roughly assess the produce of their labour at £100 
per head. This is a smaller number than that adopted for the 
textile trades, and it will require some justification, considering that 
on account of the preponderance of male labour and of higher 
wages throughout the mining and metal trades, one might have 
been rather led to assess the value of the annual labour of each 
worker at a higher figure than that used for the textile trade. It 
may be remarked, however, that the number of the textile working 
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population is taken from the factory returns, whioh are uniformly 
lower than the census returns for the same year, and probably 
correspond more nearly to the number of persons actually employed* 
the census numbers including all those nominally engaged in the 
trade, whether employed or not. 

It is also to be token into consideration that a certain allow- 
ance for fuel and for maohinery has already been made in the item 
of " other elpensed," entering into the cost of the textile manufac- 
tures, so ihat, properly speaking, a certain proportion of miners, of 
ironworkers, and of mechanics might have been included as work- 
ing in the textile industry, inasmuch as ail the resultd of their 
labour are consumed by thai industry, and do not appear in aay 
way ae independent manufactures and as swelling the -sum total of 
national production. ' Hence, by not deducting the above number of 
men from those employed in the production- of manufactures other 
than tettile, a certain amount of : work is practioally counted 
twice ovdr. Bui by assessing the Value of individual labour at a 
lower Tate than would otherwise have appeared warranted, the error 
ef over-estimating the numbers employed may thus be held to be 
compensated to a certain extent* At this rate, the value produced 
by the labour of the 1,750,000 of persons will amount to 
^175,000,000, which, added to the £45,000,000 estimated as the 
cost of raw material, will bring the value* of all* the manu- 
factures, other than textile, produced in the United Kingdom to 
about £220,000,000. With the £180,000,000 of textiles, our entire 
industrial production would thus reach the figure of £400,000,000 
per annum, employing a working population* of 2,7509000, which 
number would be increased to at least 8,000,000, if the census 
figures were substituted for those returned by the factory inspectors. 
It will be noticed that our exports which in 1876 amounted to 
£200,000,000, were in that year equal to one-half of the whole of 
our manufacturing production, so that the export trade supplied 
in that year employment to 1,500*000 of our population, assuming 
that the small proportion of food, Ac, contained in the exports 
reqnked the same number of workmen for its production as an 
equivalent value of manufactures. 

At first sight, this estimate of the manufacturing production of 
the United Kingdom would appear rather inadequate, especially 
if we consider that the value of manufactures is supposed to represent 
by far the most considerable proportion of the entire production of 
these islands. It must, however, be kept in mind that the trades 
not included among the purely manufacturing trades have yet a 
vast aggregate importance. Great as our textile industries are, yet 
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dress-making, boot-making, and other cognate occupations employ 
more persons than the entire production of textiles. Our iron 
trade stands among our manufacturing industries next in rank to 
the textile trades, and yet it does not employ as many people sb the 
building trade. Then there is the carrying trade, of which only 
a certain fraction will appear among the " other expenses " of the 
manufacturing production. Thus, independently of the agricul- 
tural production, the annual value of all the other trades not 
classed with the manufacturing trades must be very considerable, 
and will, when added to the above estimate of the manufacturing 
production, be found quite sufficient to bring up the whole annual 
production of the United Kingdom to the figures usually adopted 
by the best authorities. If I might venture to assess in figures the 
probable accuracy of the estimate, I would say that 10 per cent, 
above or below, or a sum of about £40,000,000, will probably 
represent the maximum amount of error which may have been 
made. This means that I cannot well oonceive the entire manu- 
facturing production to be lower than £860,000,000, nor much higher 
than £440,000,000, though the estimate of £400,000,000 will 
probably be much nearer to the true value than an error of 10 per 
cent, would imply. Such an approximation to the true figure is 
quite sufficient for the purpose of calculating roughly the internal 
consumption of our manufactures, and of establishing the sub- 
stantial identity of the Colonial and the Home markets. 

The exports of British and Irish produce for 1876 may be 
roughly divided as follows : — 

Food and agricultural produce £11,750,000 

Textile manufactures ; £112,750,000 

Other produce and manufactures £76,000,000 

Total £200,500,000 



Thus about £189,000,000 of manufactures, out of a total esti- 
mated production of £400,000,000, are exported, leaving for internal 
consumption a sum of £211,000,000, consisting of about £67,000,000 
of textiles and of about £144,000,000 of other manufactures. 

On the other hand, the entire exports of British and Irish pro- 
duce to Australia in 1876 may be thus classified : — 

Food and agricultural produce £1,250,000 

Textile manufactures of all kinds 7,250,000 

All other goods and manufactures 9,000,000 

Total £17,500,000 
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The comparative consuming powers of England and Australia 
would thus be represented by the following figures : — . 

Population. Consumption of English manufacture*. 

Textile manufactures. Other m'facturea. Tot. m'facturea. 

iw..„* mnmnm ("Total £67,000,000 £144,000,000 £211,000,000 

England— 83,000,000 £ pe| . head £ 2 £4 7s. £6 7s. 

An B f^i{._9 9Rnnnn i To ^ .£7,250,000 £9,000,000 £16,250,000 

AnBfcrabar-2,250,000 ( Perhead< ^ ^ & £14*. 

We thus arrive at the striking result that Australia actually con- 
sumes in proportion to its population a larger quantity of English 
manufactures than we do ourselves, each Australian consuming 
English manufactures to the extent of £7 4s. per annum, while 
their consumption per head in England only amounts to 
£6 7s. As regards textiles especially, the Australian consump- 
tion reaches a sum of £8 4s. per head, against an English consump- 
tion of only £2. There are, however, a few remarks to be made 
which will show that the English consuming power as indicated by 
the above estimate is rated at too low a figure. In the first place, 
among the exports of textiles to Australia there is a very consi- 
derable proportion of made-up goods — apparel and millinery — so 
that the Australian estimate includes the value of the tailoring and 
dress-making labour contained in those goods, whereas all similar 
labour has been excluded from the English estimate, which only 
includes the consumption of manufactures in their not-made-up 
condition. It might also be remarked that the figure of £189,000,000, 
taken as representing the value of the English manufactures ex- 
ported, is swollen to a certain extent by charges other than those 
representing the original cost of manufacture. For instance, to 
give an extrejne example, the value of coal at the place of shipment 
for export is about twice what it possesses at the pit, hence only half 
of the value given in the trade returns can be assigned to the 
original cost of its production. Similar deductions would have to 
be made in the case of the other manufactures, so that the value of 
£189,000,000 taken from the trade returns will not represent more 
than, perhaps, £180,000,000, or even only £175,000,000 of manu- 
factures valued at their cost of production. . Thus the estimated 
value of manufactured goods remaining for home consumption may 
well be increased from £211,000,000 to £220,000,000, or even 
£225,000,000, which would give a rather higher figure of individual 
consumption in England than the above figures indicate. On the 
other hand, our estimate of the total manufactures includes such 
goods as furniture and carriages, and others which do not enter 
largely into our export trade, but are chiefly consumed at home; so 
that, after making all possible allowances for under-estimation in 
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the case of England, and over-estimation in the ease of Australia, 
I believe that the result arrived at « substantially true, and that, 
as regards most classes of articles, Australia consumes in propor- 
tion to its population a larger quantity of English goods than does 
England itself. This result agrees entirely with what we know of 
the 1 resources of the mass of the population in Australia, compared 
with the straitened circumstances of many of the corresponding 
classes at home. 

I do not wish to imply that I consider it either probable or de- 
sirable that the Australian colonists should remain in the future as 
completely dependent upon the - supply * of manufactures from 
England as they now are. Doubtless a certain amount of manu- 
facturing industry will spring up in Australia itself ; and whatever 
opinion one may have as to the expediency of the methods by 
means of which some of the Colonies wish to bring about this 
result, there is no question that a diversity of occupations, and a 
proper admixture of industrial with agricultural labour, is favoura- 
ble to the development of a really well-balanced community. Nor. 
need such a change, if it takes place, affect injuriously our com- 
merce. Though the consumption of English manufactures per head 
of the population may deoKne, yet, owing to its increasing numbers, 
the aggregate imports may still go on increasing at a rapid rate. 

It must also be kept in mind that there is in England a large 
and growing consumption of silks and other textile fabrics 
of foreign origin. By adding from the returns for 1876 all 
the enumerated imports of this kind, and allowing for the 
value of textiles which may be included among the unenume- 
rated manufactures imported, a figure of not far from £20,000,000 
is obtained,- representing a consumption of about 12s. per head of 
the population. In fact, if we were to imagine a Customs line 
drawn round the whole British Empire, and a return obtained of 
the total quantity of goods of foreign growth and manufacture 
imported across this imaginary line, and if we were to register the 
comparative consumption of such goods by the different portions of 
the Empire, it would be found that the United Kingdom itself is 
the only portion of the British Empire which consumes foreign 
goods to- any extent, India and the other Colonies being supplied 
almost exclusively by goods and manufactures produced within the 
limits of the Empire itself. 

This is a fact of prime importance, especially at the present 
moment, when the rapid growth of our food imports* notwith- 
standing the arrested development of our return trade in manufac- 
ture^ is beginning to excite the alarm of sven the most cool-headed 
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observers. I must here refer to two important papers on this 
subject read by Mr.Stephen Bourne before the London Statistical 
Society in December, 1876, and before the Manchester- Statistical 
Society in April* 1877. In these papers this question of our gtowiag 
dependence upon foreign supplies of food is thoroughly investigated 
by one who had qnusual -opportunities of drawing his information 
from the most authentic sources. . The deliberate - conclusion to 
which Mr ..Bourne has arrived is, that though perhaps as a nation 
we have hitherto not been obliged to live upon our capital, yet that 
the turning-point has probably just been reached, and that if trade 
should continue to run in the same course as it has done during the 
last few years, it will be necessary, unless we are able to open new 
markets for our manufactures, either to retrench our consumption of 
foreign goods or to encroach upon our capital Everything tends 
to confirm this. conclusion. 

I shall, however, now ^attempt to show that the nature of our 
relations with our own Possessions and Colonies supplies the one 
gleam of hope in our commercial prospects, and permits us to believe 
that by properly utilising the resources which we have at command 
within the limits of our own Empire, we can overcome all the diffi- 
culties which loom ahead and threaten to arrest the career of rapid 
commercial and manufacturing progress which has hitherto been 
our lot. 

The figures given by Mr. Bourne may be safely accepted 
as the best obtainable ones for the purpose of illustrating the 
relation of exports to imports, or what has been called the 
balance of trade between England and all countries abroad. 
It is possible, however, to reduce the usual figures of exports 
and imports to other figures which represent more neaorly 
the actual facts. This may be done in the fo llowing way : In order 
to arrive at the value of. that part of our import trade which is in- 
tended to supply our own home consumption, it is usual to deduct 
from the value of our total imports the re-exports of foreign and 
Colonial merchandise. One might carry the same process still 
further, and deduct from our imports not only the value of those 
foreign goods which merely touched our coast and were again re-ex- 
ported, but also the value of all such foreign raw material as is sent 
back to foreign countries in a manufactured condition, deducting, 
of course, the same value from the usually adopted figure of our 
exports. We should then have on the one side the value of food 
and raw materials imported for our own consumption, and on the 
other the value of British labour exported, because, after all, our 
real exports consist only of the quantity of British- labour eon- 
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tained in the produce and manufactures exported, the foreign raw 
materials having only passed through the country, — the sums 
which we receive for them in the price of the manufactures no 
more than meeting the original disbursements for their importation. 
The largest allowance for foreign raw material must be made in 
the textile trades. The following table contains a very rough 
estimate of the quantity of foreign raw material re-exported in our 
textile manufactures for the two years 1869 and 1876 : — 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH TEXTILE TRADE FROM 1869 TO 187& 

Woollen' Flax, Hemp, Total 

Cotton and Wonted and Jute Sflk. Textile 

Iffactures. MYaotures. M'factures. M'faotures. M'facturea. 

I860. 1876. 1869. 1876. 1869. 1876. 1869. 1876. 1869. 1876. 

TLilna Minn , Ttfltut Mlnm, Mln« M1n« Mlna M1n «, Iflni.MlnS. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Raw material ( Home produce — — 85 8*0 1-7 TO — — 10-2 9-0 
conramed 1 Foreign „ i 45*4 86*8 10 5 160 7*8 7 6 41 8*6 678 62<8 

Total cost of raw material 46 4 86*8 19-0 24*0 96 8*5 41 3 5 78-0 71-8 

Total of wages,proflts, and other 
expenses 42*4* 57-0* 800» 34-0» 10-8* 187* 50» 65» 88*3 1102 

TotalTalneoftextQem'factnres 87*8 928 49*0.68*0 20'8 22*2 9*1 9'0 166*3182*0 

Export* of textile manufactures 67*1 677 28*2 28 10*0 8-9 2-6 2*9 
Add for haberdashery and 

millinery 11 *9 12 1*0 11 -9 12 1-0 

„ apparel and slops — — 2*4 8'0 — — — — 

„ bags and cordage — — — — 1*2 1*5 — — 

„ hats* — — -5 10 — — — — 

Total exports of textiles 682 68*6 82*8 28*0 12*8 11 3 8*8 8*0 116*6 HI* 

Left for home consumption ... 19*2 24*2 167 80*0 8*0 10-9 6*3 6*1 497 70*2 
Estimated value of foreign tex- 
tile raw material 7 re-exported 

in manufactures 39'4<30 a 0« 125 U'O 5*6 43 1*7 1*6 69*2 46*9 

Add for dyes, gums, Ac. of foreign origin 3*0 2*0 

Total foreign material exported in the textile manufactures 62*2 48*9 

Net ralue of British labour exported in the textile manufactures 64*4 62*9 

i Values calculated from the Trade Returns. 

* Value taken from the Economist of March, 1877. 

* Calculated by estimating the annual proceeds of labour at £120 for each person employed 
In the w jollen and worsted factories. 

* Calculated by estimating the annual proceeds of labour at £50 for each person employed 
In the trade. 

* Calculated by estimating the annual proceeds of labour at £120 for each person employed 
in the trade. 

* A certain proportion of straw hats included in this number. 

7 Calculated from the total quantity of raw material consumed, according to the pr o p o rti on 
of manufactures exported and those left for home consumption. 

* Calculated from datagiren in the above-mentioned article in the Economist, but originally 
taken from Ellison's Circulars. 

A few words are necessary to explain the process by which the 
figures contained in this table have been obtained. As regards the 
value ctf the raw material, the figures are, of course, mainly those 
supplied by the Trade Returns. The value of the home supply of 
wool is estimated from its probable weight taken at the same 
price as that of the imported wool, care being taken to deduct 
the value of home-grown wool exported, -which in 1876 amounted 
to very nearly £1,000,000. The figures for home-grown flax, valued 
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at £1,700,000 in 1869 and at £1,000,000 in 1876, represent the 
considerable decrease in the cultivation of this fibre in Ireland* 

As regards the total cost of wages, profits, and other expenses of 
manufacture, the data for the cotton trade have been taken from 
the already-mentioned article in the Economist, as [quoted in 
the journal of the Statistical Society. It may be remarked that 
Ellison's Circular, upon which these data are founded, estimates the 
value of the raw cotton at a considerably lower figure than that 
obtainable from the Trade Beturas. The latter has, however, been 
employed here in order to make it tally with the other data, all 
derived from these returns. 

The annual value of the produce of each man's labour in the 
woollen and the worsted trade has been assessed at £120 per head— 
a rather higher figure than that for cotton, the proportion of the more 
highly paid male labour being greater in these than in the latter trade. 
The flax, hemp, and jute trades employ mostly female and juvenile 
labour at the lowest rate of wages, and make use of comparatively 
primitive manufacturing processes. They have, therefore, been 
valued at only £80 per head of the working-population engaged in 
, them. Silk has been taken at the same figure as that adopted for 
the woollen trade, although in so doing it may possibly have been 
estimated a trifle too high. 

With regard to the exports, the value of apparel, clothing, and 
hats has been added to the exports of woollen and worsted manu- 
factures, that of bags and cordage to the linen and jute manufac- 
tures, whilst the value of haberdashery and millinery exported has 
been shared between the four groups of the cotton, woollen, linen, 
and silk trades. 

No very high degree of exactitude can be claimed for figures 
obtained in such a summary manner, but I am bound to state that, 
as will be shown hereafter, the conclusions as to the recent course 
of textile trade which may be drawn from the table, agree in a 
remarkable manner with those obtained from other sources. For 
the following reasons, however, it is necessary to point out that, on 
the whole, the quantities of raw material exported in the manu- 
factures are probably over-estimated. 

The value of the raw material contained in the exported fabrics 
has been calculated on the assumption that the values given 
in our export returns approximate to the first cost of manu- 
facture, and hence that the same allowance must be made for the 
raw material contained in them as in the manufactures valued at 
the price at which they pass out of the hands of the first producer. 
A certain portion, however, of the textile manufactures are exported 
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made tip into apparel and dress of all kinds, in which case certainly 
a smaller allowance should be made. Besides, all the manufactures in 
their progress from the place of production to the place of shipment 
are weighted by certain charges, such as freights, profits of inter- 
mediary agents, &c, which enhance the price above that at the 
place of production, and which pro tafUo diminish the allowance to 
be made for the raw material they contain. The case of coal, which 
is valued at the place of shipment at twice the value which it 
possesses at the pit's mouth, }ias already been mentioned. This is 
an extreme instance, but even for the other classes of goods the 
additional charges here referred to must amount to an appreciable 
percentage on the total value of the exports. On all these grounds 
the relation between the value of raw material and the value of 
British labour contained ip. the exported goods adopted in the 
table referred to, yields rather too low a figure for the value of 
. British labour and profits, and estimates too highly the value of 
the raw material. On the same grounds it will appear that the home 
consumption is rather under-estimated, because the quantify ex- 
ported would, if taken at cost price, have left a larger figure for the 
value of goods consumed at home than the one indicated in the 
table. But it would be so difficult to apply the corrections required, 
.that none such have been attempted ; the more so as the com- 
parative view of the two years would not have been much 
affected by them, the sources of error applying equally to both. 

Adopting, therefore, the figures given in the table, the total value 
of textile raw material used may be estimated at £71,800,000 in 
1876, against £78,000,000 in 1869, the diminution in value, not- 
withstanding the largely increased quantity, being due to the heavy 
fall .in the price of cotton. Of this total supply about £9,000,000 in 
1876, and £10,200,000 in 1869, were of home origin, whilst 
£62,800,000 and £67,800,000 respectively represent the value of 
foreign supply in these years. But of this quantity not less than 
£46,900,000 in 1876, and even as much as £59,200,000 in 1869, 
were re-exported in the shape of manufactures, so that the actual 
home consumption of foreign textile raw material amounted to only 
£8,800,000 in 1869, and to £14,900,000 in 1876. It may be noted 
that in 1869 not only was the whole of the imported wool re- 
exported in the shape of woollen and worsted manufactures, but 
that these included in addition about £2,000,000 worth of our 
home-grown wooL This figure has been included in the value of 
foreign raw material re-exported, as it is balanced by an excess of 
imports in the other textiles. 

In order to obtain the value of the total foreign raw material 
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exported in the textile manufactures, a certain allowance must be 
made for the value of foreign dyes and gums used in their prepara- 
tion for the market This value is assessed at about £8,000,000 in 
1869, and only at about £2,000,000 in 1876, a decline which is 
explained not only by a fall in prices, but also by the increasing use 
of dyes prepared at home from coal tar. In this way we obtain 
the final figures of £62,200,000 for 1869, and of £48,900,000 in 
1876 for the value of foreign raw material contained in our textile 
exports. 

I may incidentally remark here,that the advantage of thus sepa- 
rating the value of the raw material from the additional value 
conferred on it by manufacture is, that in this manner many 
erroneous conclusions drawn from the consideration of the gross 
values only of our exports are avoided. 

Thus for textiles of all kinds exported in 1869 and in 1876, we 
obtain the following comparative numbers :— 

Bxporte of Textile Manufactaras. 

Total wine. V !lw ^SSP iSS« J2£!L 

raw material, labour ana proat ■ • 

1869 £116,600,000 ... £62,200,000 ... £54,600,000 

1376 111,800,000 ... 48,900,000 62,900,000 

Change from 1869 ") 4,800,000 ... 18,800,000 ... 8,500,000 

to 1876 $ Decrease. Deoreaae. Increase. 

Judging from the gross values, our textile exports have, daring 
this period of eight years, apparently undergone a reduction of 
£4,800,000, the exports which in 1869 amounted to £116,600,000 
having declined in 1876 to £111,800,000. Hence one would 
naturally infer a stationary or even declining condition of that 
portion of our export trade. But by comparing the values of 
British labour and profits represented by these exports, we discover 
an actual advance of about £8,600,000, indicating a substantial 
progress. The increase, however, has in reality perhaps not been 
quite as great as that here implied, the year 1869 being character- 
ised by an abnormally low rate of profits in our cotton trade. 
But even after making this allowance, there is nothing to justify 
the gloomy inferences which might be drawn from the decline in 
the gross values. 

We have now to estimate the value of the foreign raw material 
exported in the shape of our remaining manufactures. The total 
value of foreign ores, metals, hides, skins, oils,* and chemicals 
imported, may, with the addition of a small sum for the timber 
used in general manufactures, as distinguished from building, be 
estimated at about £85,000,000. This amount, with the addition 
of about £10,000,000 estimated as the value of the home supply of 
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hides, oils, and other agricultural produce used in manufactures, 
gives us the figure of £45,000,000 before-mentioned as the probable 
value of raw material worked up in manufactures other than textile. 
Of the iron ore and iron imported, the whole, or its equivalent 
export of native produce, may be considered to be re-exported in the 
shape of iron manufactures. In the same way almost the whole 
quantity of the brimstone, pyrites, and paper material imported, 
may be considered as being re-exported in the shape of chemicals, 
paper, and books. Of the imports of tallow, india-rubber, leather, 
and skins, as also of various metals, such as copper, tin, and zinc, 
a small proportion only is re-exported in a manufactured condition, 
by far the greater part being worked up into goods consumed at 
home. The total value of the re-export of these articles is roughly 
estimated, in 1869, at £7,800,000, and, in 1876, at £9,100,000. 
By adding these figures to the value of the foreign raw textile 
material exported in our textile manufactures, we obtain the total 
value of foreign raw material contained in our exports. By deduct- 
ing this latter number from the gross value of our exports, we 
readily obtain, as shown below, the value of the exported net 
proceeds of British industry, or what may be called the net value 
of our exports, that is, that imparted to the foreign raw material 
by the employment of British labour and capital : — 

1809 1878. 

Foreign raw material exported in textiles £62,200,000 ... £18,900,000 

In other manufactures 7,800,000 ... 9,100,000 

Total £70,000,000 ... £58,000,000 

Gross value of exports of manufactures, about£181,000,000 . . . £189,000,000 

Export of net proceeds of British manufac- 
turing industry £111,000,000 ... £131,000,000 

Add for food, sugar, spirit, and British raw 

produce exported 9,000,000 ... 12,000,000 

Total exports of the net proceeds of British 

industry, or net value of exports £120,000,000 ...£143,000,000 

With regard to the numbers obtained in this table, I must again 
refer to the observations which have been made on the occasion of 
the textile trades, viz. that the method of calculation here adopted 
tends rather to over-estimate the value of raw material contained 
in the manufactures, and hence to under-estimate the share of 
British labour and profits. If the corrections there referred to 
could have been applied to our numbers, it is my impression 
that the value of the net produce of British industry, in the year 
1876 for example, would have been nearer to £150,000,000 than to 
£148,000,000. 
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At any rate, it appears from these figures that the export trade 
for the year 1876, which surpasses that for 1869 by only 
£10,600,000, when measured by the gross values, is higher by 
£28,000,000 when measured by the actual amount of employment 
which it has afforded to British labour and capital, the figures for 
the net value of exports being £120,000,000 for 1869 and 
£148,000,000 for 1876. This indicates a great progress, seeing that 
1876 has been usually considered as a year of extreme depression. 
But the truth is, that although, as compared with the years 1871 to 
1878 — a period of phenomenal commercial and manufacturing ac- 
tivity — 1876 is marked by a decline, it yet exhibits an advance of 
nearly 20 per cent, over the concluding year of the previous 
period of depression ; a fact which may thus well be taken to be 
indicative of a permanent expansion of our trade during the inter- 
vening period. As already remarked, the actual advance is, per- 
haps, a little less if allowance be made for the exceptional losses 
which were incurred in 1869 in the cotton trade ; but even with 
that reservation the progress is a very substantial one. 

In order to estimate the bearing of the Colonial and Indian 
trade on this question, it is likewise necessary to use for compari- 
son not the gross but the net values, that is, those obtained as 
already explained above by deducting from the former the value 
of the foreign raw material they contain. This calculation is 
effected for the exports to foreign countries and to the British 
possessions for the years 1869 and 1876 respectively. 

Increase or 

1869. 1876. decrease. 

Mlns. Mlns. Mlns. 

£ £ £ 

!to foreign countries ... 141'9 185*8 6*1 decrease 

to British possessions 48'1 64*9 16*8 increase 

Total 190-0 2007 10-7increase 

^ftSLJTfe ^^}*) *<> *<>™ga ooxmtriea ... 623 89-8 130 decrease 

c^cXtedinV^^ 111 III ^f 0Tem 

1^™: j"l»ro|wuuu v Total 70*0 68*0 12*0 decrease 

to gross yalnes J 

!to foreign countries ... 896 96*5 6*9 increase 

to British possessions. 80*4 46*2 15.8 increase 

Total 1200 1427 22'7 increase 

Thus, while a comparison of the gross values would show 
on apparent falling off in the foreign trade to the extent of 
£6,100,000 against an increase of £16,800,000 in the exports to 
the British possessions, a comparison of the net values proves 
that both trades have increased during the interval of eight 
years referred to. The diminution in the value of foreign raw 
material contained in our exports to the foreign countries having 
been almost £7,000,000 in excess of the decline in its gross values, 
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the actual exports of the net proceeds of British industry exported 
to those countries exhibit in reality an increase of £6,900,000, or 
of 7*7 per cent* instead of the apparent daoline of £6 9 100 9 000 
deduced from gross values. The corresponding increase amounts 
to £15,800,000, ox to 88 per cent., in the case of the British 
possessions. The increase to foreign countries would have been 
made a little larger, and that to the British possessions a little 
smaller, if an allowance could be made far a oertain portion of 
Indian trade which in 1869 has been registered with that of Egypt, 
whilst it is no longer so in the returns subsequent to ,1874.. But 
even with this allowance the figures quoted above, establish the fact 
that the permanent expansion of our export trade during the period 
of 1869-76 has been mainly due to the increased demand for our 
manufactures on the part of the Colonies and of India. 

Wi,th the help of the numbers which we have now obtained, it is 
possible to draw up a real national balance-sheet of our trade. All 
that is required is simply to deduct from our exported manufactures, 
and from our imported raw material, the value of the latter 
re-exported in a manufactured condition. Adopting, with this 
single alteration, the figures given by Mr. Bourne, the following 
results are obtained : — 



Ket Imports. 

I860. 1876. 
tf Ins. Mlns. 

£ £ 

106 ... 159 



Food 

Raw materials for home ) M fi1 

consumption f *° '" D1 

Manufactures 84... 41 



Total imports 178 



261 



Ket Exports. 

1860. 1876. 

Mlns. Mlns. 

£ £ 

Exports of net proceeds ) 1Q|A ,,« 
of British industry... J **° - 14S 



Net value of exports... 120 ... 148 



Balance oovered in other way* than by export of manufactures. .. 68 .. . 118 

Some remarkable inferences are suggested by an examination 
of the import side of this balanoersheet. I shall first remark 
upon the close correspondence between the value of our food 
imports, £159,000,000, and the estimated value of the net proceeds 
of British labour exported, £148,000,000. This correspondence 
would have appeared still closer if for the latter value the corrected 
number had been substituted, amounting to £150,000,000. Thus 
we arrive at the result that our export trade, occupying a working 
population of 1,500,000, only barely suffices to provide for our 
foreign food supplies. I may point out that Mr. Bourne arrived 
by a perfectly different process at the same estimate of 1,500,000 
of our population as employed in providing for our food imports* 
The rapid growth in the imports of food from £106,000,000 
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in 1809 to £159,000,000 in 1876, might not unreasonably 
excite some apprehension, especially as the imports of foreign 
manufactures have daring the same period also increased from 
£84,000,000 to £41,000,000. These figures might almost be 
taken as implying a decay of both our agricultural and our manu- 
facturing industry. But such impressions are at once removed by 
a glance at the remarkable increase in the imports of foreign raw 
material for home consumption ; and it must be kept in mind that 
(he quantity of that material contained in our exports is already 
excluded from it. In 1869 the value of imported raw material 
amounted to £89,000,000 ; in 1876 this sum had increased to 
£61,000,000, or more than 60 per cent*, whilst the imports of 
foreign manufactures during the same period increased, only, by 
about 20 per .cent., .and the imports of food by about $0 per cent 
This shows that our home market for manufactures has developed 
at an even more rapid rate than that observed in the foreign trade, 
especially; if it is remembered that on account of the fall in prices 
even a diminished supply of foreign raw material would not have 
necessarily implied a corresponding diminution in the quantity of 
goods produced. But a growth of that supply by 60 per cent, 
in value,, notwithstanding the important reduction in price of 
some of the articles, implies a very rapid grpwth indeed. The 
rate of development of our manufacturing industries and of our 
building trade must have indeed been surprising, if it be measured 
by the increase in the quantity of raw material worked up, I 
believe that if all the facts were really known, it might be 
readily proved that, in spite of the present depression, and the 
collapse of the exceptional foreign demand of 1871 — 1878, the 
period of 1869 — 1876 was one in which our home trades progressed 
at a rate perhaps never before equalled. 

It is not surprising that so marked a development of our home 
trade should have been accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
the consuming power of our population. The increase in .the 
importation of foreign food, and even the often-quoted increase in 
the consumption of beer and alcoholic liquors of all kinds are evi- 
dences of such an advance. Yet the augmented consumption of 
these articles could not by itself be considered as an unmixed advan- 
tage, or as affording any very satisfactory index as to the improved 
oopdition of. the people. But the table previously given (page 128) 
showing the development of our textile trades, proves that the con- 
sumption rof textiles has expanded almost as rapidly as that of any 
of theotheu articles of consumption. The total value of textile 
goods left for the home market . w&* estipnat^d at £49,700,000 for 
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1869 and at £70,200,000 for the year. 1876, thus exhibiting an 
increase in value of £20,600,000, or of about 41 per cent., while 
the increase in quantity was probably even greater. This increase 
is most marked in the case of the woollen and worsted manufactures, 
the consumption of which in 1876 was almost double that observed 
eight years previously, having risen from £16,700,000 in 1869 to 
£80,000,000 in 1876. But even this does not give the measure of 
the entire progress of the home demand for woollen and worsted 
fabrics, for these figures do not take into account the great increase 
in the production of mixed goods. As it is, a certain part of the 
estimated home consumption of cotton manufactures should have 
been transferred to the woollen trade on account of the considerable 
quantity of cotton yarn employed in the mixed fabrics. If such a 
transfer could be effected, it would probably appear that the con- 
sumption of cotton goods has only slightly increased since 1869, 
though that year itself was one in which it had been abnormally 
low. That woollens, and worsteds, and mixed fabrics have to a 
considerable extent replaced the calicoes and cotton prints formerly 
worn, is confirmed by common observation, though it may be 
added, that even at the present moment the consumption of 
woollen and worsted goods is not exceptionally large as compared 
with that of some foreign countries, notably France, in which it is 
probably larger than in England, notwithstanding the recent rapid 
increase here. But in any case the rapid rise in the demand 
for woollens, as compared with that for the cheaper cottons, 
affords an eloquent testimony to the general advance in the pur- 
chasing powers of the masses, while at the same time it helps to 
clear our working population from the charge that the whole of 
their increase in wages was spent solely in drink. However 
deplorable the increased consumption of drink must appear, it is 
only fair to point out that it is by no means greater than the 
general advance exhibited in the consumption of all goods whatso- 
ever. 

That such is really the case, that in spite of the present depres- 
sion of trade our country has really advanced at a rapid rate, is 
abundantly confirmed by the collateral evidence afforded by our 
Bevenue returns, the increased movement on our railways, and the 
diminution of our pauperism. These are not usually circumstances 
attending a period of industrial decay. At the present, as at any 
other time, they must be taken as implying that up to 1876 the 
nation was still progressing in every way. There is no question 
that a widespread amount of distress exists, but there is less of it 
than at any previous period of commercial depression, so that the 
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general condition of the country may still be considered as being, 
under the circumstances, a remarkably satisfactory one. And it 
may be remarked that a truer measure of the resources of a country 
is afforded by its condition at a time of depression than during one 
of the occasional spurts of feverish commercial excitement. Below 
are shown in a tabular form some of the more striking figures show* 
ing the advance made from 1869 to 1876, the figures given for the 
value of drink consumed being the figures now usually quoted in 
discussing the subject, and which I give for what they are worth, 
without in any way vouching for their accuracy. The table, on the 
whole, gives evidence of the most striking progress in the condition 
of a nation which has ever perhaps been accomplished in recent 
times, the only decrease shown being that of the number of paupers 
relieved. This diminution of pauperism, and the simultaneous rapid 
advance of education, afford the best proof that the nation, so far from 
having materially retrograded under the influence of the recent 
commercial depression, is to-day richer than she has ever been, not 
only in wealth, but also in all the moral and intellectual elements 
of civilisation. 

Table showing the Changes which have taken place in the Economic 
Condition or England in the pesiod op Eight Teabs from 1869 to 1876. 

I860 1876 

Millions. Million*. Increase or decrease. 
Population 31... 33... 6 per cent, increase 

Total imports £248 ...£319... 24 » » 

Imports, exclusive of foreign raw ma- ) 

terial re-exported in a manufactured [ £178 . . .£261 • .. 48 » » 

condition ) 

Imports of food £108 ...£159... 50 „ » 

Imports of foreign raw material for \ n QQ ooi on 
manufactures consumed at home ... J * J0 "' * D1 " ou 
Imports of foreign manufactures £34 .. £41... 20 » 

Consumption of beer and alcoholic ) * nfl fl1i(Q OA 
liquors* J i»JLlif •••»14o— «U >» 

Consumption of textile manufactures £50 ... £70'2 41 » 
Gross receipts of railways £41 ... £60 61 » 

No. of children present in ) 1869. 1876. 

primary schools at inspeotn. > 1,640,000 ••• 2,831,000 ...72 per cent, increase 
(Great Britain only) ) 

No. of paupers 1,233,000... 928,000.-25 » decrease 

• The figures given for 1871 and 1875 respectively. 

It is interesting to compare these data, showing the great im- 
provement in the home market, with the numbers obtained in the 
first portion of the paper with regard to the improved demand for 
our produce and manufactures on the part of our own possessions. 
We then observed an advance of 88 per oent. in our total exports to 
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the British possessions, and of 40 per cent, in the exports of articles 
of persona} use and of domestic consumption. These figures 
approximate in every way to the changes which have taken place 
at home, and thus afford an additional proof of the similarity 
subsisting between our home and our Colonial markets. Thus 
whereas during the period under discussion the foreign mazkete for 
our manufactures have either declined or else remained almost 
stationary! the Colonial and the home markets for our goods have 
both improved to a remarkable degree* ' 

The results shown in the table under discussion are eminently 
satisfactory aB regards the past. Bat the grave question arises. 
Can a similar rate of progress be maintained in the future, or is 
it even possible to avoid a retrogression ? 

It is agreed on all sides that the one element of danger in our 
commercial situation is the growing dependence upon foreign 
supplies of food, which, year by year, keep increasing at an alarming 
rate. It is not difficult to calculate approximately the normal rate 
of increase which must be anticipated. 

Our population in the seven years from 1869 to 1876 increased 
by about 2,000,000, or by about 800,000 per annum. Now, Mr. 
Bourne, in his paper on this subject, estimates that in 1876 the 
imported food provided the sustenance of about 15,000,000 of our 
population. As its value then amounted to £159,000,000, this 
gives a yearly consumption of £10 of food per head of population. 
Hence our additional yearly increase of population, amounting to 
800,000, will require every year additional supplies of food to 
the extent of £3,000,000. But this would imply that the standard 
of living of our population should undergo no further improvement 
There are, however, millions of our population whose condition 
is not such as to enable one to say that they offer no further 
room for such an improvement. On the contrary, it is highly pro- 
bable that the process of substitution of wheat for oats or potatoes 
will continue, and it is certainly desirable that an increased supply 
of meat should be obtained for numbers of people who are at 
present but very sparingly provided with that articla It is also 
likely that the individual consumption of such articles as tea or 
sugar is likely to increase in the future, as it has done in the past. 
It will not be an unreasonable estimate, therefore, if we calculate 
the annual increase of such requirements at the same figure as that 
necessary for providing the. supplies required on account of our 
regular increase in population. The normal annual .increase 
which we must expect in the demand for food, may thus be esti- 
mated at about £6,000,000. But in addition to. the incsg»ge4 
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demand for. food, it is equally certain that the demand for foreign 
raw materials, such as. timber, cotton, dyes, hides and skins, and 
others used in our manufactures and in our building trades, must 
experience a certain increase proportionate to the increase in 
the numbers and wealth of our population. The annual increment 
in the demand for articles of food and of raw material would 
therefore have to be estimated atconsiderably more than £6,000,000* 

The question now arises, How is this- increment to be provided 
for? 

It can only be provided for in one or all of the following four 
ways: — 

1st* By a development of exports to a degree sufficient to cover, 
the whole of the increment above estimated. . . 

2nd, By an increase in our investments abroad, so as to obtain 
an increase of the annual remittances to England from that 
source. 

8rd, By developing our own indigenous agriculture to such an 
extent as to provide for the whole, or at least for a considerable 
part of the expected annual increment. 

4th. By emigration. 

I proceed to make a few remarks under each of these four 
heads, which will show how largely the question will be influenced 
by the future course of our relations with our own Colonies and 
India. 

As regards the first part, it may be inquired whether our exports 
can be expected to increase at such a rate as to provide the means 
for supplying the expected annual addition of at least £6,000,000 to 
our food bill. 

In the eight years from 1869 to 1876, the total progress in the 
exports of the net proceeds of British industry has amounted to 
£28,000,000, representing an annual progress of about £8,000,000. 
per ftminTWj that is, of only about half the rate of .the normal 
increment required. This rate of progress was mainly due to the 
expansion of the Colonial and Indian markets. It is thus pro- 
bable that in the future also we shall have to look mainly to them 
for the additional outlet required for our manufactures* 

But it is clear that if the rate of progress recently observed in our 
exports to the British possessions is to be considerably increased, 
it can only be done by largely developing their, own exports. 
India and the Colonies would take more of our manufactures, if 
we were to import more of their produce. Even* a cursory survey 
of >the trade, returns proves that the British possessions are. as 
yet far from, taking the same rank in our import as they do., 
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in oar export trade. There is no reason why this should 
continue to be so. At this place, had not this paper already 
extended to an undue length, I would have attempted to give 
a short sketch of our import trade, and of the advantages and 
disadvantages which our own possessions exhibit in this re- 
spect, as compared with foreign countries. But I need hardly 
remind the members of the Royal Colonial Institute, who have 
taken such interest in supporting the proposal for the establish- 
ment of a museum for the Colonies and India, that in addition to 
the political significance which such a representation of the 
resources of the whole British Empire would possess, one of the 
principal uses to which such an institution might be put, would be 
to familiarise the public with the many productions of the 
Colonies and of India, which might with advantage replace supplies 
hitherto drawn from foreign countries. I shall only briefly remark 
that recent history has shown the capability both of the Colonies 
and of India for rapidly developing new branches of trade. As 
regards the Colonies, I need only mention the wheat, wine, and 
copper of Australia, and the ostrich farming at the Cape. The 
development of Indian trade would almost require a lecture for 
itself, In a note contained in the Philadelphia Exhibition re- 
ports, I have given a summary sketch of the remarkable 
changes which have taken place in India during the last 
twenty years — changes which lead one to entertain the opinion 
that India is now on the eve of a great expansion, both of its 
external and internal trade. The increased supply of tea, coffee, 
chinchona, tobacco, and india-rubber obtained from India, as also 
the startling increase of the Indian wheat trade during the last 
three years, are sufficient proofs that India is possessed of a power 
of expansion in trade similar to that possessed by more advanced 
communities. 

As bearing upon the question of obtaining increased supplies of 
food and raw material from our own possessions, there is one 
point in particular which I would have wished to investigate ; it is, 
the influence which the development of steam navigation must have 
had on the growth of the Colonial and Indian trade. I found that 
it was extremely difficult to obtain reliable data extending over a 
sufficiently long period of years. Mr. Bourne has, however, 
obligingly placed at my disposal all the data which he himself had 
collected during the preparation of his paper for the Statistical 
Society in December, 1876. They confirm the supposition which I 
previously entertained, viz. that the improvement in the means of 
communication has been chiefly favourable to the more distant 
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countries — the freights for long voyages having diminished in a 
greater ratio than those for short voyages. Improvement in the 
same direction is likely to continue, and it is sure to tell largely in 
favour of India and the Colonies, which are most of them situated at a 
greater distance fromEnglandthan are the principal foreign countries 
trading with us. I cannot leave this subject of freights without 
expressing the hope that some competent statistician will take 
it up, and trace in detail the considerable influence which the 
improved means of communication have exercised on the courses of 
trade. 

On the second head I may remark that I have already, two years 
ago, in my Museum pamphlet, given an estimate of the amounts of 
our investments abroad, an estimate which agrees very well with 
all the facts which have been since brought to light. I then 
estimated the total value of our investments abroad at about 
£1,000,000,000 of which £800,000,000 consisted of investments in 
the Colonies and in India. I also pointed out that considering 
the large number of foreign governments and foreign railways 
which are in default, the Indian and Colonial proportion of actually 
paying investments will probably amount to at least two-fifths 
of the total quantity. I likewise expressed an opinion that the 
entire remittances to this country from India are probably larger 
than those from any other country whatsoever. 

The financial history of the last four years supplies the 
most striking testimony of the superiority which the invest- 
ments made in the Colonies and India possess over those 
made in foreign countries. As illustrating this subject, I cannot 
refrain from referring to an instructive account which appeared a few 
days ago in one of the daily papers, describing the mode of pro- 
cedure, countenanced by judicial decisions, in which American rail- 
way speculators may in the most legal manner deprive English 
bondholders of every fraction of their invested capital, without 
leaving them the smallest means of redress. 

We may sum up the advantages of the investment market within 
our own possessions in the statement that it is characterised by 
the same qualities of steadiness and security which in a previous 
portion of the paper have been pointed out as the characteristics 
of the Colonial and Indian market for our manufactures. An 
additional inducement for directing the current of investment rather 
to our own dependencies than to foreign countries may be found in 
the circumstance that every such investment, independently of the 
direct money return it will bring, will likewise contribute to develop 
their resouroes and to extend their trade with us, while in the case 
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of a foreign country our capital may often only serve to make that 
country independent of our markets. 

The remarks under the two remaining heads, viz. that of an in- 
creased agricultural development at home, and that of the influence 
of emigration, may with advantage be combined into one view. 
It is clear that by an increased investment of capital in agricultural 
improvements at home, a large proportion of the annual increment 
of £6*000,000 required might be supplied by this means. There is 
no doubt that there is ample room for a considerable improvement 
in the agricultural industry of these islands. Not long since, 
evidence was given before a Parliamentary Committee of the House 
of Lords on the subject of drainage, to the effect that the undrained 
area to which drainage might still be advantageously applied is 
about double of the area which has already been drained. We 
have also the declaration of one of our most cautious statesmen, 
that with a proper expenditure of capital our soil might be tendered 
eapable of yielding almost double the quantity of food which it now 
affords. There are still millions of acres of waste land, and of 
bog, which might be reclaimed and made serviceable for cul- 
tivation, and everybody will agree that there can be no 
more patriotic enterprise than such works of reclamation 
as thotie now in progress in the north of Scotland, under- 
taken by the Duke of Sutherland. Every acre thus gained 
is as if our small island had grown to a corresponding ex- 
tent. This question, however is intimately related to that of 
emigration, the two processes of reclamation of waste land in 
England, and of emigration to the Colonies, being exactly the 
converse of each other. We have labour to spare at home ; the 
Colonies possess waste lands of practically indefinite extent By 
reclaiming our own waste lands we bring as it were the land to the 
people; by sending out emigrants to the Colonies we bring the 
people to the land. Reclamation of land has been selected here 
for comparison, not as being the only or even the most important 
form of agricultural investment from which we may hope to obtain 
an increased home supply of food, but because it is the one which 
enables us most easily to compare the relative cost of the two 
processes. According to the last census, the agricultural and 
working populations of the United Kingdom amounted to about 
8,000,000, which for the 46,000,000 acres of cultivated land 
gives an allowance of 15 acres to each working member of the 
agricultural population; or of, say, seven and a half acres, if 
permanent pasture should be excluded from the calculation. Now 
the cost of the improvements oarried on by the Duke of Sutherland 
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at Lairg will have reached an outlay of nearly £40 per acre ; it is 
hoped, however, that in the works of reclamation lately begun 
the cost will be kept to about £20. This is also the approximate 
cost per acre which has been estimated in Holland for the cost of 
reclaiming the land covered by the Zuyder Zee. By making use 
even of this lower rate, we obtain £800 as the total outlay for 
preparing the share of land required for each working agricul- 
turist, if the estimate of 15 acres per head be adopted, and of £150 
per head with the smaller allowance of seven and a half acres. 
The mean between the two sums given above, or £225 per head, 
would still be a very low estimate indeed, because the seven and 
a half or even the fifteen acres above mentioned would be usually 
considered rather a small allowance far the purpose. This is the 
sum, then, which it costs to bring the land to the people. 

Now in order to ascertain the cost of the converse operation, 
that, of* bringing the people to the land, I obtained, through the 
kindness of the Agents-General for Queensland and New Zealand, 
the return of the total cost of sending out emigrants to their respec- 
tive Colonies. The total expenditure in both cases, whether borne 
by the Government or in part by the emigrant . himself, amounted 
to less than £20 per head. Before, however, comparing this 
number with the above cost per head of £225 for reclaiming land, 
we must keep in mind thai for each head of the actually working 
agricultural population we must count about two heads of non- 
effective population, children below and old people above the 
working age, domestic servants, Ac. Hence the £225 would in 
reality provide land for three, heads of the total agricultural popu- 
lation. By applying to emigrants the same proportion of effective 
to non-effective population, we must count three passage monies, 
. that is, £60. Calculated per head the comparative cost of the two 
processes would thus amount to £75 in the ease of reclamation of 
land in our own oountry, and to £20 in the case of emigration, 
thus showing in a striking way the economical advantage of the 
latter aver the former course. The difference between £20 and 
£75 would amply provide for clearing the land in the Colony, 
and yet leave a large balance in favour of emigration, especially 
if it is kept in mind that by making an allowance for the small 
proportion of the non-effective population amongst the emigrants, 
the calculation would have appeared still more to the advantage 
of emigration. . There is, however, one circumstance which 
tells to a certain extent in favour of the other alternative. It 
is, that reclamation of land is an enterprise which can be 
undertaken by an individual capitalist, who may- expect to 
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reap the profit on his outlay ; whereas frequent experience has 
shown the great difficulty which a capitalist has in retaining a 
hold upon any emigrants he may have taken out to a Colony. 
Hence all assisted emigration — that is, one where the emigrants 
do not pay their own expenses — may be more suitably under- 
taken by Governments or other corporate bodies satisfied with 
the indirect returns which an emigrant will bring ; whilst the recla- 
mation of waste lands at home is a more suitable enterprise for an 
individual capitalist. In any case, there is an ample supply both 
of labour and of capital for the carrying on of both forms of invest- 
ment, because emigration, after all, is only an investment of labour. 
Both processes will equally contribute to a satisfactory solution of 
the great problem of our national existence — How to provide for 
the growing pressure of our population upon the soil. 

Three, then, out of the four ways open to us for overcoming the 
dangers of an adverse balance of trade, viz. increase of our exports, 
increase of our investments abroad, and emigration, all depend 
mainly upon the proper utilisation of the resources of our own 
possessions. 

The preceding investigation into the nature of our trade with 
the British possessions has thus led to the conclusion, that not 
only has the trade increased during recent years at a more rapid rate 
than that with foreign countries, but that it is mainly the possession 
of our Colonial Empire which may enable England to face success- 
fully the grave economic problems looming ahead in the future, if 
we only make use of all the resources placed within our reach. 

A wonderful thing this, the Colonial Empire of England 1 Go 
back one hundred years, and what do we find ? 

With the secession of the twelve American provinces, and the two 
and a half millions of colonists which they contained, it then seemed 
as if the Colonial power of England had been for ever broken. 
The only English Colonies of importance were the three islands 
of. Barbadoes, Jamaica, and Newfoundland. What was left of 
English possessions on the continent of America was poor and thinly 
inhabited — Nova Scotia and Canada — the insignificant province of 
Canada, as it was then called, with about 100,000 inhabitants, 
mostly French. The Cape, Ceylon, and Guiana still belonged to the 
Dutch. The very name of Australia does not occur in Adam 
Smith's review of the English Colonies, as contained in his great 
work published just about that time. It is only 100 years since 
Captain Cook sailed on his third ill-fated voyage of discovery, and 
it was not till many years afterwards that the first convicts were 
shipped for New South Wales. The whole population of the Colo- 
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nies, including slaves and aborigines, can have at most amounted to 
503,000, of whioh probably not much more than 50,000 were 
Englishmen. 

In India, at least, although the Mahrattas were still the masters 
of the greater part of the country, and although Hyder Ali was 
then preparing, with a fair chance of success, his final effort for 
the conquest of Madras, the foundation of the English power had 
already been firmly laid by Glive, and was about to be finally con- 
solidated by Warren Hastings. But the territorial possessions of 
the East India Company were as yet restricted to Bengal, then 
recently devastated by a frightful famine, and to a few small 
districts on the coast ; and it was only in 1778 that the famous 
march of Colonel Goddard across the whole peninsula, from Ben* 
gal to Bombay, first foreshadowed the possibility of the English 
appearing one day as the power paramount over the whole con- 
tinent of India. 

Thus a hundred years ago the Colonial Empire hardly existed. 
To-day it has already beoome the element on whioh the future 
greatness of England mainly depends, and at no distant date we 
may hope to see both the Mother Country and the Colonies merged 
into one great federated Empire. 

Discussion. 

The Duke of Manchester: Perhaps I may break the ice by 
making a few remarks on what Dr. Forbes Watson has said about 
the food produce of the country. Now, as a farmer myself, and 
being deeply interested in agriculture, I must say that there is very 
slight prospect of any increase in the product of corn, especially 
wheat, in England. I am certain that at present it is merely grown 
for farming purposes, not as a source of profit. The importation 
of wheat from fore gn countries is so large, that almost invariably 
the price of wheat obtained in the markets is very little more than 
the price for cultivation, and very frequently does not equal the 
cost to the farmer of growing the wheat Therefore the wheat 
grown in England now, and I think probably in the future, will be 
merely what the farmer requires for his process of cultivation, the 
rotation of crops, the production of straw, and so forth. With 
regard to the reclamation of waste land referred to, I must say I 
think as little is to be expected from that. Now, the Duke of 
Sutherland is a great friend of mine, therefore I do not envy him 
the good fortune which enables him to lay out £40 an acre on the 
reclamation of waste land ; but I am sure that there are few people 
except the Duke of Sutherland who could afford to do so. It is not 
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possible that any adequate return can be expected from such an 
outlay. If it had been probable that a profitable return could have 
been obtained, I should have thought that those lands would have 
been in some degree cultivated before now. But you must re- 
member that not only is the soil ungrateful, but where there are 
these waste lands the soil itself is undesirable for agricultural 
purposes ; and I think it is not possible to take into consideration 
the reclamation of waste lands in England for any increase in the 
growth of cereals. I think that for an increase of the food of 
England we can only look to the breeding of stock. It certainly 
has been stated of late that the amount of stock bred in the country 
is less than it has been. There has been a reduction in that 
amount ; but I think it is quite possible that that reduction was 
caused in a great measure by the alarms about cattle disease. I 
am in hopes that the severe measure introduced by the Govern- 
ment, if it is approved by Parliament — and when I talk of it as a 
severe measure, you must remember that it is not merely severe 
against the importers of meat, but is very severe indeed towards 
the farmers and the growers of meat in England — that the powers 
taken by that Bill are very despotic on the part of the Privy 
Council, and will cause, wherever it is necessary to put them in 
force, very great inconvenience to all agriculturists in the districts 
in which they are exercised. But the farmers are willing, I be- 
lieve, to submit to those inconveniences, in the expectation that 
they may eradicate disease ; and if it does so, and gives confidence 
to the breeders of btock, I think we may look to an increased pro- 
duction of food in England from that source, — of course, without 
interfering with the importation of meat from abroad. I thought I 
might open the discussion by referring to this subject. 

Mr. Magpie : We have all felt, I am sure, extremely interested 
in this paper, which is one of the most important that the Institute 
has brought before the people of this country — of the Empire. 
With regard to free trade, I for one share largely the opinion that 
for the last fifty or sixty years we have gone on a wrong tack. We 
had an opportunity of developing greatly our manufactures and 
commerce, or the choice of developing our agricultural resources (by 
letting these overflow into the Colonies), and the commerce con- 
nected with these latter. Our statesmen chose almost exclusively 
the former, and I think we made a mistake. The former, viz. our 
commerce, in connection with manufacturing for Continental and 
foreign countries, is liable to be affected by a number of " inevita- 
ble accidents." There are the very troublesome pretensions, and, 
perhaps, erroneous principles of quasi-political economy, on the 
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part of combining operatives. Now if we had elected to cultivate 
and make productive our agricultural territories, we might or 
would have been independent of that. The self-regard and heresios 
of the operatives would be comparatively harmless. Secondly, we 
have " patriotic " tariffs in foreign countries which interfere much 
with the export of our goods. These countries cultivate manufac- 
tures at home, and diminish of course the opportunity we have of 
supplying their wants. They also become our rivals. By employ- 
ing growing population to land cultivation we should become 
independent of that too. We should also become independent of 
the evils trade suffers from its liability to be interfered with by 
wars. Other inconveniences might be brought forward to show 
how much more secure, advantageous, and therefore desirable, this 
Colonial agricultural employment is. Besides, when a person 
remains within the Empire, although in the Colonies, he is a con- 
tributor to the nation's prosperity directly. He is a large consumer, 
and in that character contributes consumptive commerce to the 
extent, as we have just heard, of at least £7 a head ; and we con 
fidently hope he would soon be a consumer of much more. 
Whether he is or not is a matter of comparative indifference, 
because, if not, he is a consumer of goods made in the Colony 
where he i* settled. He is there still a British subject, and it is 
British subjects there who yet are enriched by his expenditure. 
My chief object in rising was to bring forward an element which 
the paper does not contain, an element very seldom tabulated in 
such papers, that is, the value of human beings which we export, or 
who export themselves rather. We have three kinds of exports : 
1st, the export of the precious metals, by which there is no colour- 
able profit ; 2nd, the export of goods and manufactures ; 8rd, the 
export of the persons who made the manufactures, and who are 
home consumers, and who in both capacities contribute to the na- 
tional weal and wealth. We shrink from estimating their value. A 
free man is worth three times what a slave is. We have been giving 
in this form a free present of 20 to 80 millions sterling to the United 
States annually. We have sent away without price men who 
might have remained within the Empire, in our Colonies, and not 
been lost, as the great mass of our emigrants are, to the British 
Empire. Suppose, although what is so clear may not be illustrated 
by the comparison, the case, not of a man, but an animal. There 
is a dairy. The owner might sell the cows, and here is an end of 
it ; or else the dairy might be continued, and every day that dairy 
is still bringing in a revenue to the family. One way and another 
it is giving employment, as well as in many ways contributing 
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advantages to the district. Just the same is it as to a working 
man. You may send him away out of the Empire, and mind ! not 
as when the oows were parted with, to get money from him — he is, 
as a free man, his own proprietor ; not a slave, not vendible. To 
part with him is unqualified loss of capital and productive power ; 
these he takes off with him. It is statesmanly to keep him 
within the Empire, producing wealth every day and thus benefiting 
the Empire, making it more compact and more able to defy other 
nations in case of need. He would be contributing muscle for our 
battles, and giving independence of foreigners to our trade, as well 
as steadiness and progressiveness. Our friends in the Colonies 
should, however, make better provision for enabling such men. 
such wealth, to remain within the Empire productiva The lands 
are not sufficiently available. 

Mr. Brittain, of the Chamber of Commerce of Sheffield, said : My 
lord, I am not a member of this Institute ; I am here simply 
upon an invitation which was kindly given to me. I received the 
invitation this morning, and I attended this meeting with very great 
pleasure, because the subject you are discussing here this evening 
is one which I have examined into very minutely during the last 
two or three months. There are one*>r two facts which I remember 
about which I have no statistics in my hands, excepting a few notes 
which I have taken since entering the room, and I shall ask you to 
be indulgent if I read those few figures. I examined the returns 
of the years 1869 and 1876, with regard to the exports to the 
Colonies and to foreign countries of manufactured articles and raw 
materials. I also took the year 1867, and divided the subject into 
several groups, so as to be able to ascertain if possible what was 
the effect of competition upon us in different places in the world. 
For that purpose I chose Great Britain and France, and examined 
their exports in finished goods to three groups of three countries 
each, choosing first the neighbours of France, namely Belgium, 
Italy, and Spain, where France would have a considerable advan- 
tage over Great Britain on account of the geographical situation 
and propinquity, and owing also to similarity of race and language 
and an identical system of weights and measures, moneys, and so 
forth, and in every other way where she had the advantage over us. 
I took for comparison manufactured articles of general use, viz. 
linen, woollen, iron, and cotton manufactures, glass and porcelain. 
I foundjthat of these six commodities France exports 25 per cent, 
more than Great Britain to the three countries of the first group. 
Then, again, taking other countries where our great mercantile 
marine would give us greater advantages, countries which are 
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accessible to both of us entirely by sea — such as Norway, Sweden, 

and Holland, Cuba and Porto Rico — it was discovered that we 

exported of these six articles ten times more than France. When 

we examine the Colonies, taking British India, North America, 

and Australia, then the difference is prodigious. Whereas France 

exported of these six articles to the three Colonies referred to 

goods to the amount of £80,000, Great Britain exported about 

£26,000,000 worth. This will give your Grace evidence of 

the advantage we derive from our Colonies. If France can get so 

large a share of the commerce with neighbouring countries, I think 

it is to our Colonies that we should look for the development of the 

trade of this country, upon which the labouring population must 

depend for their food supply, because if the money which we pay 

for the food of this country be discredited, and that money is really 

the labour of our artisans, and we no longer find that market in 

Europe, therefore we should have markets elsewhere, and these 

markets are our Colonies. Many members of this Institute have 

observed that by the foreign tariffs a very high protective duty has 

been imposed, and in many countries in the world these tariffs have 

had the effect of destroying our commerce. If we find that France 

can export in competition with England in ever so small a quantity 

a number of articles, we find in that the proof that France can 

supply her own population with the same articles. I have looked 

through the exports of all manufacturing nations of the world, and 

I find that, with the exception of France, from 1872 to 1876, 

almost every country in Europe, including the United States, 

exported a larger value in the latter than in the former year. In 

the case of France, the exports in 1872 were about 150 millions 

sterling ; in 1876 they were 148 millions, but the deficiency was 

made out by the loss they sustained in the silk manufacture by the 

silk-worm disease. The exports of manufactures of the countries 

referred to had increased largely. The exports of the United 

States last year rose to an amount that they have not been known 

to reach before. In 1877 the exports from the United States were 

larger than ever before ; the difference between 1877 and 1876 was 

64 millions of dollars, and while we see these countries increasing 

their exports, till a very recent time, on the other hand, our exports 

were falling off very much. Take the year 1867 for example : the 

exports of France in that year were 118 millions, while the exports 

of Great Britain to all foreign countries, excluding the Colonies, 

was 181 millions. The exports of France have risen from 118 or 

114 millions in 1867 to 148 millions in 1876, while our own exports 

to foreign countries, excluding the Colonies, had risen in the same 
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time from 181 to 185 millions. This proves that our own trade 
with foreign countries is in a very perilous position indeed, and it 
is to the Colonies that we must look for extrication from the 
dilemma into which we may naturally he thrown. If you look at 
the aggregate of exports from Great Britain you will he misled ; 
you must examine the value of the trade represented by the exports. 
It is one thing to export manufactured articles on which a large 
amount of hand labour is needed, and another thing to export raw 
material, and from the year 1869 the exports of pig-iron, oil seed, 
and a few other articles on which you may say there is no labour, 
comes to a certain amount — I forget what. In 1876 they had not 
risen to the Colonies, but they had more than doubled to foreign 
countries, and although there is such a falling-off in the aggregate 
exports to foreign countries, it is more serious than at first sight 
might be imagined. I will not prolong what I have to say now ; I 
only hope that everything will be done to promote trade with the 
Colonies, and to encourage an interchange of merchandise between 
us, because the trade we do with them is of infinitely more value. 
Every ten millions we do with the Colonies is of far greater value 
than the same amount done with foreign countries, because, if any 
members have read the report of the evidence given before the 
Council Sup&rieur of France, they will find that the whole labour 
of France in making a treaty of commerce is to make the duty as 
low as they possibly can consistent with the certainty that they 
will exclude British goods. The manufacturers gave evidence 
before the Court, and it will be very effective for the purpose of 
procuring such a result. But trade with the Colonies is the natural 
interchange of merchandise between nations requiring each other's 
assistance. We require the wools of Australia, and so forth, audit 
is a great advantage to receive them. They require the manufac- 
tured articles of this country, and they receive them to a very great 
extent indeed, and it is a mutual advantage. There are some not 
very heavy protective duties in the Colonies, small, but still exist- 
ing. But we see what would be the result if the whole world were 
to adopt the principles of free- trade. We see the approach to it 
there. We see those countries which adopt the free-trade principle 
rapidly increasing their commerce, and on each side there is a great 
advantage. 

Mr. Stephen Bourne : Although coming to the meeting without 
the slightest expectation of taking any part in its proceedings other 
than that of listener, I feel that I should ill appreciate the compli- 
ment paid me in the adoption of so many of my figures by the 
author of the paper — which I have heard with so much pleasure — 
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if I did not respond to the call made upon me to address a few 
observations. It was impossible to grasp the whole scope of the 
paper daring a simple hearing, although we may follow its outline, 
and admire the skill with which Dr. Forbes Watson has put 
together the facts which establish the theory he has laid down* 
For this we owe him a debt of gratitude, particularly at this time, 
when we are in the midst of a crisis, the nature of which very few 
of our political economists or legislators seem to estimate aright I 
am fully aware that the views I hold on this point are deemed pessi- 
mist ; but the facts in regard to the balance of trade seem to be of 
the most startling character. Supposing that in the year 1872 we 
had paid in money the value of each parcel of goods we imported, 
at the time of its arrival, and received payment down for all the 
articles we sent away, at their current market price at the moment 
of the ship clearing, we should have had, as my calculations go to 
show, to receive four millions of money to balance the accounts of 
that year ; whilst for 1876 the balance would have been 75 millions 
the other way. Last year that 75 would have become 100 millions ; 
and, so far as can be seen from the few weeks of the present year 
yet elapsed, the balance promises to be still more against us — there 
is no step towards the revival of our exports or a diminution in our 
imports. It is said that this arises from a curtailment of our in- 
vestments abroad because they are not found to be profitable, and 
an increase in our invested wealth at home. An able statistician has 
asserted that for the last ten years at least we have been increasing 
our accumulations at home at the rate of something like £200,000,000 
a year ; but that, I say, does not meet our difficulty. It is of little 
nse to make railways and erect buildings and machinery which 
may increase production, or to accumulate wealth at home when 
we need it in another form — having to provide more than 
£150,000,000 a year to pay for the food which ^e import from 
abroad — unless it can be shown that our income accruing beyond 
the bounds of our own shores is increasing to a like extent. So 
long as we go on adding to these millions of balance, we are pro* 
grossing from bad to worse. There have been two or three modes 
pointed out for the rectification of this condition of affairs ; but the 
one on which the greatest reliance is to be placed is to increase the 
manufactures which we may exchange for the food we require from 
abroad ; for, the fact is, that the increase in our imports comes in 
the shape of food which we oonsume. It passes away and ceases 
to have any existence — excepting as we convert it into the sinew, 
and the muscle, and the brains, which produce something to give 
in exchange for it. It seems that foreign countries are ceasing, in 
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a measure, to take our goods. As ooal and iron are discovered in 
other portions of the world, and as manufacturing power and engi- 
neering doll are developed amongst other nations, so are they pro- 
ducing for themselves, and with the aid of protective tariffs they are 
forcing on manufactures in their own countries to the exclusion of 
our own. But in our Colonies we have no such evil to meet. We 
may have some protection to compete with ; but I think we may 
believe that all our Colonies will soon see the advantage of free- 
trade, and will allow us unrestricted import for our goods. We 
have this further fact, that they are larger producers of food than 
we, and consequently exchange goes on directly, and if we take 
more of their food they will be the better customers for our manu- 
facturers. Again, we have this security, that they are under 
British laws, and the whole money invested with them is not beyond 
the reach of our courts of justice. Not so with regard to foreign 
nations. We have seen how our millions have been squandered in 
Turkey, for which there is no return. We see how much has 
been invested in America, and the measures lately taken which 
will prevent us getting it back in full. But we have no such fear 
from our Colonies ; because if we place it there it is invested 
amongst our own countrymen, and the natural tendency of those 
who seek their fortunes in the Colonies is to spend their acquired 
wealth at home. Thus the accumulation of the capital abroad, 
whether found by British capitalists or by the colonists themselves, 
ultimately finds its way back to this country. It adds to the wealth 
of our population, and increases the desirability of our land as a 
place for residence. I think it would be resting upon a broken reed 
to suppose that we can sufficiently extend the production of our 
food at home. I feel that in countries where it is of more sponta- 
neous growth than it is in England, it can be raised so much more 
cheaply, that it would pay better to bring it from abroad, and to 
exchange our manufactures for it, than to increase the products of 
our country at home. With regard to the matter of meat : that is 
also an important question, as it affects the happiness and comfort 
of our population. But it must be borne in mind that every life 
which is supported upon meat requires about eight times the 
amount of land to raise the meat that it does for corn. I think yon 
will find that eight acres employed in growing meat will only pro- 
duce flesh-forming products equivalent to one acre of wheat ; and, 
accordingly as you put our corn-fields out of cultivation, and in- 
crease the pasture land, so you diminish the number of the popula- 
tion whioh we can sustain on home products. Therefore, whichever 
way we look at it, it appears to me that the Colonies are the sheet* 
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anchor of our hope. It is to them we owe the greatness of our 
country. It was the element of colonisation at first which 
developed our trade and furnished homes for the enterprising of 
our population who sought to better themselves by changing their 
residence ; and I believe that the time is coming when history will 
repeat itself, and we must work back to what was the foundation of 
our former growth — when we must extend our Colonial cultivation, 
and, by increasing our connections there, enhance the greatness of 
our land as a manufacturing and commercial nation. There are 
higher views than these to be taken in the matter. I was glad to 
hear Mr. Macfie allude to the value of " human exports." There 
are plenty in our own country from which to export. We find that 
here human life is sacrificed to a great extent by overcrowding the 
population, whereas that life transported to the Colonies would have 
free growth. Some figures I looked into last year on the subject 
of population led to the conclusion that, so far from an increasing 
population being a source of loss, it is indeed the main constituent 
of our gain. We find, according to the statements of our produce 
of food in this country, that it only takes the labour of one man to 
support eight, whereas, on an average, there are but about three to 
be supported by each worker. It is this surplus labour which has 
enabled us to extend our production ; we have employed that labour 
in building houses, &c. and so have absorbed it ; but, if that be the 
case, the more we increase and multiply under proper regulations 
and the proper disposition of our forces, the more will that national 
strength increase and extend, for which we may find an outlet in 
our Colonies. We have proof that our Colonies furnish the best 
consumers for our manufactures ; and, although we may lose by 
sending to them some of the best of our hands, the wisest and the 
strongest, and possibly the most moral, of our population, yet these 
become supporters of those who remain at home. It is an un- 
doubted fact that our navvies who have gone abroad to make rail- 
ways in Japan and other places have supported their families at 
home. Large numbers of hands are often transported to a distant 
spot, but the proceeds of their labour oome back in a large propor- 
tion to relieve the helpless of our home population. As a Christian 
country and foremost in civilisation, we have a high duty to per- 
form to the rest of the world. I was much struck two years ago in 
listening to a paper from Mr. Forster at Edinburgh, in which he 
said that the colonisable parts of the world were situated in climates 
best suited for the Anglo-Saxon race to inhabit, and hence he in- 
ferred, with the greatest justice, that it has been, and is, the mission 
of the Anglo-Saxon race to occupy those portions of the globe. I 
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cannot believe these fair regions of the world are destined to remain 
for ever in a state of barbarism. I think that a new continent 
opens to ns in Africa teeming with sources of wealth and lands 
with large populations who only want a portion of our capital, our 
products, and our strength to go forth to make them adjuncts to 
our own — the raisers of food for our support, the purchasers of the 
manufactures which we should create for them, and by the return 
which they would give for our capital increase the amount of 
income to be spent in enjoyment at home. Therefore, whichever 
way we look, whether to the past condition of affairs, or to the 
future, whether we take up the question merely financially or 
economically, or whether, above all, as being the depository of 
Christian truth and an instrument that Providence designs to 
cultivate the dissemination of that truth throughout the world as 
the precursor of civilisation, I believe that our duty lies in support- 
ing the Colonies, and in taking every opportunity afforded us of 
creating new ones. Thus in a great degree shall we add to our own 
greatness and wealth, and heap up such stores of real wealth for our 
own children as we have little conception of at the present moment. 
(Applause.) 

Colonel Alcock: I am much flattered and thankful for the 
honour of being allowed to speak upon this occasion. Having no 
ability for matters of finance, which are so difficult and abstruse,' 
I have listened with great attention, and I feel convinced, as many 
in this room will agree, that the subject has been most opportunely 
brought before us when a new era is breaking on the world, and 
that it is most important as relates to the intentions and desires of 
this great Institute, which has always held, as I imagine, that 
the Colonies should be considered both by the Mother-country and 
themselves not as Colonies, but as integral parts of the Empire. 
His Grace, in opening the proceedings, called our attention to the 
fact of their interest in matters of Imperial feeling, and therefore 
that they had no idea of separating from us in these stirring and 
warlike times. At such times all discussions will take a tone and 
colouring from the affairs of State, and from the manner in which 
the subject of this lecture has been explained, I understand that 
the internal communications of the commerce of the Empire are 
regarded as of greater importance and in preference to foreign 
trade. Referring to this state of affairs, we all know that if war 
should happen the very first thing attacked would be our com- 
merce. The Russian fleet is now at Yladivostock, while the inten- 
tion of fitting out privateers at American ports was well known. 
That knowledge should have the effect of binding together the 
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interests of the whole Empire, inasmuch as we all have one great 
purpose in the protection of our commerce, of the communications 
of the whole Empire ; so that any selfish feeling of rivalry that 
might have been previously encouraged will be entirely done away, 
and wjrioh a separated interest might otherwise produce. A great 
deal depends upon education, and a Colonial Museum would doubt- 
less be of great practical utility. I have heard it mentioned in this 
room that the education of the country was defective with respect 
to geographical knowledge and the peculiarities of climate and the 
advantages of our Colonies; that it is very deficient in many 
respects. The system of competitive examination has not been so 
successful as was intended. The idea of Lord Macaulay was that 
although making Latin and Greek verses did not bear immediately 
upon finance or Colonial subjects, still the man that could do it 
best would be equal to doing anything. But I think if the subject 
came to be discussed in this room, the general opinion would be 
that that is an unsound basis upon which the education of the 
country, as far as the interests of the great Empire and those 
Colonial dependencies are concerned — that it is not sufficiently 
practical as a sound basis of education. (Hear, hear.) Affairs at 
the present moment are gloomy, but I hold that we, the members of 
this Institute, must enjoy a more cheerful, a more hopeful, view of 
things than many of the public, who generally look upon them 
exclusively with respect to Continental complications, while we 
may see in this new era commencing many effects which will con- 
solidate the Empire, and therefore give us more power than we 
had before, and develop that of our people. There are several 
other subjects, such, for instance, as that of the duties referred to 
by the last speaker, of this great Christian Empire. But such we 
have seen, in all parts of it, a readiness to perform, and we shall 
increase in our Imperial power as we place less dependence upon 
foreign trade, and become less involved in European wars. We 
shall hold our own, although grave economic problems may 
threaten, although through the mist of conflicting opinion it is not 
easy for anyone to be confident in the bearings of an approaching 
change, and still less to be prepared for every unforeseen event in 
war. A great duty has been committed to our charge by Provi- 
dence in an Empire which, under that Providence, while we have 
good faith and justice on our side, we shall prove ourselves well 
able to defend. 

Mr. Abraham : I was sorry to hear Mr. Bourne confirm what I 
am afraid is too true, that this country is at present undergoing a 
crisis likely to bring about a very depressed state of things ; for 
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this reason especially, because it has been proved to demonstration, 
and particularly by a remarkable article in the Daily News of this 
morning, reviewing last year's statistics of emigration, that there 
is little emigration from this country when trade is bad, but that 
it mainly goes on during times of prosperity. To use the phrase 
of the writer, it is proved that the emigrant is not driven out of the 
country, but is drawn away out of the country, and that the bulk 
of the good emigration takes place in times of prosperity, when the 
people who wish to progress in the world and make provision for 
themselves and their families have the means of going. In addi- 
tion to this, there is, of course, the emigration which is promoted 
by the Colonies themselves, in the shape of free passages. That 
brings me to the question of how we are to bridge over this 
threatened difficulty of a decrease in the emigration movement. 
Of course there are only two ways in which, what Dr. Forbes 
Watson has called, " investments " can be in point of fact carried 
out : it must be either by governments or by private individuals — 
in the case of the former, either by the Imperial Government or 
by the Colonial Government. Now, with regard to private invest- 
ments, I hope I shall be excused for what I am going to say. 
Speaking as a New Zealand colonist of 1850, the date of the Can- 
terbury Association — I did not, however, go out with the Canter- 
bury settlers, but to Auckland, in the Northern Island — still, being 
much mixed up with that movement, I take leave to say that 
amongst the names that figured in the brilliant list of members of 
that association there was no name more respected, and no one to 
whom men looked with more confidence, because known to join 
heartily with the view of advancing colonisation and the welfare 
of the colonists, than Viscount Mandeville of that date. (Hear, 
hear.) Ever since then your Grace has been most staunch in the 
interest you have taken in the Colonies, and you can speak from 
your own experience, as we are all happy to believe,. as to the 
benefit of Colonial investments. 

The Peesidknt : Hear, hear. 

Mr. Abraham : Well, I will take the liberty of saying that if the 
aristocrcy of this country would only follow your Grace's example 
in referenoe to investments in the Colonies, they would do exceed- 
ingly well for themselves, and at the same time benefit other 
people. We are indebted to your Grace, I believe, for the announce- 
ment made this evening that his Grace the Duke of Sutherland 
has joined this Institute. Now, if in addition to the many other 
benefits you have conferred upon the Colonies, your Grace would 
only induce the Duke of Sutherland, instead of spending and per- 
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haps wasting his money at home in reclaiming waste lands, to 
take to baying estates out in the Colonies and improving them, he 
would find that in the result he would have more in his pocket by 
it, and would greatly benefit his country. (Hear, hear.) I will 
now say a few words as to investments on the part of Governments. 
I am afraid that we have little to hope from the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the shape of affording means to send people out to the 
Colonies. They would have to be educated to a much greater 
extent than I think is likely to be effected during the lifetime of 
anybody here present, so far at least as we can reasonably expect 
from their present views of the matter. Therefore I think that we 
must put that out of the question. Then it comes to this : the 
work has to be done almost entirely by Colonial Governments. 
Here, again, your Grace, as a New Zealander, I am entitled to say 
something. The Colony of New Zealand has been setting a very 
good example. (Hear, hear.) For six years the little Colony of 
New Zealand, not having more than 880,000 people, scarcely one- 
half of whom were adult bread-winners, spent more than £185,000 
per annum in promoting immigration. Now, that money had to 
be borrowed, and borrowed from capitalists in this country ; and 
what was the return that New Zealand got from these same capi- 
talists for the exertions she so made ? Why she had unfortunately 
a war debt, for which she was not to blame, to the extent of three 
or four millions sterling, and other debts which she had consoli- 
dated, amounting to another three or four millions sterling ; and 
as soon as she began to borrow money here at five per cent., to be 
expended in reproductive works and for promoting immigration, 
the bondholders here immediately raised up their hands and said, 
" You are going a great deal too fast, and have no right to borrow 
any more money." How was it possible in that state of things for 
local governments to raise funds to promote immigration in order 
to carry out this great work which you all agree is so essential ? 
Why, I had the pleasure, and at the same time the pain, of attend- 
ing a meeting of the Statistical Society to hear a lecture from 
Mr. Archibald Hamilton, in which he was expected to prove that 
New Zealand was running too far into debt. I dare say many of 
you have been to the Statistical Society. There they deal very 
bravely and seriously with important masses of figures with the 
utmost solicitude for fractions and decimals, and you are expected 
to have every kind of table of percentages and ratios at your fingers* 
end, and be able to follow all they say in a manner much more 
difficult and abstruse than anything contained in the paper read 
to-night. What was the result of that paper ? Why, that Mr. 
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Hamilton, although he set to work to prove that New Zealand was 
going too fast, nevertheless eame to the conclusion that she was not 
going half fast enough ; that her resources were so great that she 
might have borrowed half as muoh money again. He qualified it, 
however, by saying this, that she had put too many bonds into the 
market at one time or in too rapid succession, and that her diffi- 
culty was this, that those bonds could not be absorbed sufficiently 
quickly, on account of the ignorance of the people of this country 
of the resources of New Zealand. Under these circumstances, 
what are the different Colonies to do ? We submit readily to taxa- 
tion because we know that, although every individual sent out 
costs £22 10s. — I believe that is the cost if you include Govern- 
ment official expenditure— yet he is worth, as an able-bodied man, 
and as a machine to work and increase the resources of the Colony, 
in addition to consuming the exports from his country, something 
like £186 8s. 9£d. (A laugh.) There is another matter to which 
I should like to allude. I thought, as I came here to-night, that 
there would not be muoh discussion on this paper, because its 
object appeared to be to contrast favourably the Colonial trade 
with the foreign trade, and to make out, as the writer says, that 
we colonists are a very wonderful people, and the Colonies very 
wonderful places too. Well, I thought that in a meeting of 
colonists like this nobody would be likely to dispute that point, for 
I think we are all agreed that we are a very wonderful people ; and 
further, that we have long been convinced that, as regards the 
future of this Empire, if Great Britain does not exert herself to 
support and maintain the progress the Colonies have already made, 
there will be little hope for her in the future. I thought perhaps 
the discussion to-night might turn upon the relative contributions 
of the different Colonies towards the wonderful results that have 
been already so achieved, and that somebody would, perhaps, be 
making out that Victoria or New South Wales was vastly superior 
to any other of the Colonies ; and I put into my pocket a paper 
which I thought would truly illustrate the relative merits of these 
different Colonies, and I shall be glad to hear from any Victorian 
or New South Welshman here present whether he can dispute 
these figures. There has been a table compiled showing the 
average value of the exports of five articles, viz. gold, agricul- 
tural produce, timber, and flax, during five years from 1867 to 
1872, and the rate per head of the population from the three prin- 
cipal Colonies, viz. Victoria, New South Wales, and New Zealand. 
Now, of these the contribution of New South Wales amounted to 
about £7 2s. per head for every man, woman, and child of the 
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population; of Victoria rather better, £13 4s. lid.; and New 
Zealand better still, namely, £16 16s. 8d. (Cheers.) I think, 
therefore, I may claim, subject to what any gentleman may say to 
the contrary, that New Zealand stands uncommonly well as far as 
developing this wonderful Empire goes. Then we mnst recollect 
not merely what a small population New Zealand has, but that 
she is unlike the other Colonies in this, that she has no vast estate 
conferred upon her by the British Government without anybody to 
interfere with its free settlement, but that she has to buy her land 
from the natives, and that part of her loans has been applied in 
the past, and will be applied in the future, for that purpose. Bear- 
ing this in mind, I think you will say that it is exceedingly wonder- 
ful that the figures come out in the way I have stated. The 
remark I am about to make ought perhaps to have been made the 
other night in the presence of Mr. Forster, the Agent-General for 
New South Wales ; but I did not then catch the figures accurately, 
and I waited for others to speak until it was too late. I say now, 
compare the exertions of New South Wales and New Zealand in 
the matter of promoting immigration. The facts of the paper 
then read by Sir Daniel Cooper showed that New South Wales 
received, from the sale of public lands, more than two millions net 
during the year 1876 ; and what amount does your Grace suppose 
that Colony spent in immigration ? Why, New South Wales, the 
most prosperous Colony, as it is said, in the Pacific Ocean, spent 
for immigration purposes the miserable sum of £50,000 out of 
two millions received from sales of land, which lands were con- 
ferred upon her for the express purpose of spending a large pro- 
portion in promoting immigration and developing her internal 
resources. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. J. Casey, Executive Commissioner from Victoria to the 
Paris Exhibition, said : I do not propose to accept the challenge 
which the last speaker has thrown down to persons here from 
Australia. I do not want to dispute his figures, for I was not prepared 
to hear them, nor have I furnished myself with facts to explain them ; 
but I take this opportunity of expressing the opinion of a colonist 
who has just arrived from the Antipodes, that — seeing so large and 
distinguished an assembly, representing not only existing colo- 
nists, but many who have been colonists, and a great many like 
the eloquent member of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, who 
represent manufacturers trading with the Colonies — I feel exceed- 
ingly glad to find so deep an interest taken by the people of this 
country in Colonial matters, because it seems to me it is starting a 
new era — it is England being loyal to her Colonies ! (Hear, hear.) 
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Your Grace was good enough to say that when the war-note was 
sounded, that from north-east to south-west the Colonies of Great 
Britain were prepared to sharpen their swords to meet the common 
enemy. There are no parts of the British dominions which are so 
loyal as the Colonies of Great Britain. (Hear, hear.) And all 
that the colonists ask is, that yon will consider the arduous work 
they are engaged in — trying to convert a desert into a home for 
th,e teeming populations of the mother-country — to produce wealth 
where nothing existed before — to build cities where only a forest 
previously existed ; all we ask is that you will look on our efforts, 
and give. us that assistance which an old and settled society can 
give to a new one. The last speaker has pointed out the advan- 
tage to be given by investing in our funds. We have shown that 
our security is good, and that we pay our interest regularly ; and 
as long as we continue to be Englishmen and have English 
instincts, you need not fear but that the capital will be repaid. 
You are obliged to keep up a navy in every sea to protect your 
merchant service, and keep consuls in every town to remedy any 
difficulties which your mercantile seamen may get into. But not 
so with your Colonies ; you want no war-ships, you have all the trade 
that flows into the ports of England, and we are only too glad at 
having trade with you. I thank you for the opportunity afforded 
me of expressing my great satisfaction — my great admiration — of 
the valuable paper which has been read this evening, and for the 
eloquent speech which I have heard from the member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Sheffield. (Applause.) 

Mr. Feedbeiok Young : As I have already occupied a great deal 
of your time in reading Dr. Watson's paper, I will not detain you 
long in the remarks I wish <to make upon it. I intended to speak 
a few words on the paper before I was unexpectedly called upon to 
read it. I agree with one of the speakers that in a comprehensive 
paper of this kind it is impossible at once to grasp all the magni- 
tude of the wide range of the elaborate figures that have been 
placed before us. We can, however, easily see at a glance the 
immense value of the Colonial trade compared with the foreign 
trade of this country. We have had another remarkable illustra- 
tion presented to us this evening, familiar as the fact is to many 
of us who have studied the subject, of how the trade always follows 
the flag. Dr. Watson has placed before us as forcibly as anything 
I have ever read how invariably this is the case, and how, as long 
as countries are under one flag, the commerce connected with the 
different parts of those countries increases far more rapidly than 
any other trade with foreign countries ever does. (Hear, hear.) 
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Dr. Watson has alluded to a question in which he and I have been 
very closely associated; and have worked very hard together to 
endeavour to bring about. I allude to the establishment of a 
Museum for the Colonies and India. I hope and trust, from the 
very encouraging expressions of support which we have had from 
all parts of the Colonial Empire, that that great work is only de- 
ferred for a time, and that some day it will be accomplished in the 
way we desire to see it carried out. I only trust — and I know that 
Dr. Forbes Watson feels in the same way himself — that a point 
which has arisen in the course of the discussion on this important 
matter will not be allowed to overcloud it, viz. the question of site. 
All we desire is that, wherever it is placed, if it is to be located in 
this great metropolis, as I hope it may before many years are over, 
the best and most suitable position will be chosen that can be 
found for such a work. We do not wish to pin ourselves absolutely 
to, although we have suggested, one particular spot ; yet, if another 
can be found which will effect all the necessary requirements, by 
all means let it be there. But I for one would say — as I know Dr. 
Forbes Watson would also if he was here — that I hope we may live 
to see the day when such a. great and glorious institution as an 
Imperial Museum for the Colonies and India will be founded in 
London. With regard to the concluding words of this excellent 
paper, no one feels more strongly than I do the wish that they may 
be realised, and that we may one of these days see the way to have 
the bonds of the Empire made still closer as the distant parts of it 
grow, as they are rapidly growing, if possible by a complete Federal 
union. My own opinions are so strong, and are so well known on 
this subject, that it is not necessary for me to allude to them 
further at this moment than to say I Jhope the day may arrive 
when every part of the Empire may be as fairly and completely 
represented, England being recognised as the centre, as any part 
of the British islands are at this moment by a federated Parlia- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) I do not know that I have any further 
remarks to make on this admirable and most interesting paper. I 
think we are all greatly indebted to Dr. Forbes Watson for having 
prepared it, and for his having given us so much food for reflection 
when we come to read it again carefully and attentively after the 
meeting is over. (Hear, hear.) 

The President, in conclusion: I merely wish now that you 
should propose a vote of thanks to Dr. Forbes Watson, with our 
regret that Jris ill-health prevented him attending here to read his 
able paper himself. As Mr. Young has observed, it is a most able 
and well-composed paper, and is one that elicited some able and 
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interesting speeches. I may be allowed to express my gratitude to 
Mr. Abraham for the flattering terms he need to myself; and per* 
haps Mr. Brittain will not think I am impertinent when I express 
my admiration for his masterly display of figures in his speech* — 
it was astonishing. I propose that the Honorary ^Secretary should 
convey our thanks to Dr. Forbes Watson for his paper, and 
express our regret that his health prevented him reading it. 

The vote was passed unanimously. ' 

Mr. Dbnnibtoun Wood : I think we ought mot to allow the meet- 
ing to dissolve without giving its thanks to Mr. Young for the 
admirable manner in which he read the paper* I am quite sure 
that Dr. Forbes Watson could scarcely have done more justice to 
his paper than has Mr. Young. (Hear, hear.) 

The vote was heartily recorded. 

Mr. Young : I will with great pleasure give your vote of thanks 
to Dr. Watson, and our regrets that he is unavoidably absent this 
evening. 
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FIFTH ORDINABY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Royal Colonial 
Institute of the Session was held on Tuesday, March 19th, 
1877, at the " Pall Mall," 14, Regent Street; His Graoe the Duke 
of Manchester, K.P., President, in the chair. 

Amongst those present were the following: Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., 
G.OMG.; Sir Robert R Torrens, K.C.M.G. ; Sir James Fergusson, Bart., 
K.C.M.G. (late Governor of New Zealand) ; Sir Henry Peek, Bart., M J>. ; 
Lady Vogel and Miss Vogel, Hon! J. J. Casey (Commissioner for Victoria 
to the Paris Exhibition), Viscount Daprat (Consul-General for Portugal), 
Major R H. Vetch, RE. ; Col. Thompson (New Zealand), Capt. C. C. Lees, 
CMC. (Lieut-Governor of the Gold Coast Colony ),Capt, G. H. Beinecker, 
Captain Tossyill, Captain Scott and Mrs. Scott, Captain Levan Lombard, 
Colonel Alcock, Hon. Major Mitchell, RM. (Colonial ^Secretary of. Natal),. 
Dr. Piddock, Hon. W. Brandford Griffith (Auditor-General, Barbadoes), 
Messrs. Alfred E. Hardy, M.P. ; J. Boothby (Commissioner for South Aus- 
tralia to the Paris Exhibition), B. H. Beinecker (Auditor-General, Gold 
Coast Colony), W. M. Anderson, A. Gavin Anderson, Jacob Montenore, 
G. Molineux, J. B. Montenore, James A. Youl, C.M.G. ; Henry Creswick 
(Melbourne), Andrew Maris, H. E. Montgomerie, Thomas Tanner' (New 
Zealand), Colin Rogers (New Zealand), T. Bisely Griffith (Treasurer of the 
Gold Coast Colony), James Farmer (New Zealand), John ADeane (New 
Zealand), S. W. Silver, T. W. Maude (New Zealand), H. A. Silver, Edward 
Harris, W. G. Lardner (West Indies), B. A. Macfie, gandford Fleming, 
C.M.G. (Canada), Allan C. McCalman (British Guiana), George Duddell, 
F. A Du Croz, F. G. Dalgety, W. S. Wetherell, G. T. Bean (South Aus- 
tralia), Thomas F. Quin (West Africa), Thomas B. Downes, J. Dennistoun 
Wood (Victoria) and Mrs. Wood, Charles J. Nairn (New Zealand), T. 
Wright, J. D. Thomson (Cape Colony), William Carr Young, Henry J. 
Jourdain, H. W. Freeland, John McConnell (British Guiana), T. B. Lark- 
worthy, Mr. and Mrs. W. Westgarth (Victoria), Messrs, A. H. Knight (Vic- 
toria), H. Wakefield, F. P. Labilliere, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Matthews (West 
Indies), Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Tooth, l^r. and Mrs. Robert Fauntleroy 
(Jamaica), Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kennaway (New Zealand), Messrs. M. N. 
Robinson, H. Tillock, A. Black, G. Theon, Miss Isaacs, Mr. G. B. Lee. 
Bev. A. Styleman Herring, Messrs. J. Hamilton Ward, Walter Turnbull 
(New Zealand), Mr. and Mrs. Myles Patterson (Victoria), Messrs. Frede- 
rick Michell, Henry Michell, James Price, T. Plewman (Cape Colony), 
Bev. Joseph Hilliard, Messrs. John Inglis, Jacob L. Montenore (New South 
Wales), J. Murray Kennedy, George Green, F. Banks, William Manley, 
Herbert Shaw, Mrs. Isaacs, Mr. Robert Power, Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. 
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Taylor (New Zealand), Messrs. Henry Blaine (Cape Colony), Martin Innes 
Taylor (New Zealand), J. Flack, James Alexander, Thomas Walters, Mar- 
tin Kirby, John Findley, A. Charles de Crespigny, Dr. W. R Pugh (Vic- 
toria), Messrs. W. B. d' Almeida, J. F. Joaqnim, Nathaniel Levin (New 
Zealand), J. H. Mayhew, W. H. Carter, William Stone, J. S. Glover, A. 
G. Fowler, Mr. J. J. Phelps and Mrs. Phelps (Victoria), Messrs. W. A. 
Mackinnon, C.B. ; Alexander Turnbull (New Zealand), John A. Tiffin, A. 
Bngel, Frederick S. Isaac, C. Birch, S. B. Browning (New Zealand), Fre- 
derick B. Birt, C. Bethill, H. B. Halswell, S. Joshua, J. Snell, Thomas 
Massey, E. A. Wallace, Samuel Hill, George Tinline (South Australia), 
Rev. A. Cazenove, Messrs. J. M. Peacock (Cape Colony), Hugh L. Taylor, 
(New Zealand), Hugh L. Taylor, jun. (New Zealand), E. R 8iron, B. 
Isaac, John Marshall, Miss Wilkinson, Miss Evans, Messrs. C. EL Goode, 
C. D. Buckler, Thomas Short, Charles Conquest, Edward Pharazya (New 
Zealand), Clayton, A. Isaac, D. Mackie, 0. U. Mordaunt, G. W. Cooper, 
Dr. Herschell, Messrs. Vesey-Fitzgerald, E. B. Cargill (New Zealand), 
John Pulker, G. R Godson (Canada), W. Peacock, Alexander Rogers (late 
Bombay), Mrs. Edward Barry, Rev. Edward James, Messrs. W. L. Shep- 
herd, William Hemmant (Commissioner for Queensland at Paris Exhibi- 
tion), Thomas Hamilton (Queensland), James Bonwick (Victoria), F. Mac- 
kinlay, A. Scrimgeour, W. Scrimgeour, Hugh R. Fletcher (Newfoundland), 
J. Larkin, J. Cashel Hoey (New Zealand), H. M. Hyndman, B. Thomson, 
J. H. Thomas, N. Kumagai (Japan), J. Sanjo (Japan), Alfred Romilly 
(Queensland), Mr. and Mrs. Wolf Harris (New .Zealand), Messrs D. G. 
Michie, W. P. Lee, T. M. Harrington, Thomas Baynes (Antigua, West 
Indies), ^Ir. and Mrs. Jepson Atkinson, Mr. and Mrs. Lester Walker, Mr. 
B. Lewis, C. J. Poole, Mr. Arthur Lyttelton Young and Miss Young 
Frederick Young (Hon. Secretary), &c. &c. 

Mr. Frederick Young (Hon. Sec.) read the Minutes of the Fourth. 
Ordinary General Meeting of the Session, which were confirmed. 

His Grace then called upon Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G., Agent- 
General for New Zealand, to read the following paper on — 

NEW ZEALAND AND THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, 

AND THEIR RELATION TO THE EMPIRE. 

I propose first to ask yon to allow me to give you a few facts abont 
New Zealand and the South Sea Islands, and, subsequently, to 
consider these facts in relation to the great subject of a Fede- 
rated Empire. As practical men, I am sure you will agree with 
me that the question of Federation must be considered on more 
than general grounds. Whenever it is discussed with the idea of 
deciding some immediate proposition for putting it in force, it will 
have to bear the brunt of the most searching investigation in relation 
to its effects on every part of the vast dominions which it concerns. 
As an ardent advocate of Federation, I think I shall humbly perform 
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some small service to the cause if I discuss the condition of that 
part of the Empire with which I am best acquainted, and point out 
how the various facts to which I allude have, more or less, a bear- 
ing on the great question itself. If those connected with the cen- 
tral seat of the Empire would perform a like task, a step would be 
made towards focussing the various interests to be served, which 
would greatly aid the final determination of the exact details of 
the plan to be advocated. When the day arrives for propounding 
the scheme with a view to its immediate adoption, the realms of 
generalisation and of sentiment, in which at present the question 
too much dwells, will have to be deserted for a matter-of-fact 
material and precise footing on the dominions themselves which 
are the subject of the proposal. 

How to reach New Zealand naturally is the first inquiry. New 
Zealand, in common with some of the Australian Colonies, enjoys 
this advantage : a visit to it may be made the excuse for sauntering 
over almost every portion of the habitable world. The emigrant 
whose one idea is to reach the land he intends to adopt may find 
his best iftute in a direct sailing vessel. Excellent ships, excellently 
found, constantly leave Great Britain for various ports in New 
Zealand, and passages may be obtained at from £15 to £50, ac- 
cording to the class the emigrant desires to travel. If pleasure is 
his object, or if with even business objects in view, he can afford 
time and money, a wide range of selection lies open to him. He 
may proceed to either Canada or the United States, and after 
roaming over the Eastern States at his ease, find his way to 
Chicago by one of the innumerable lines of railway that converge 
on that marvellous commercial centre. From Chicago he can 
proceed by way of Omaha, by railway, to the far West. From 
New York to San Francisco it takes seven days, and from London 
San Francisco may be reached in nineteen days. The traveller 
by this route, however, generally prefers to loiter some time on 
the road. From San Francisco splendidly-appointed and powerful 
steamers run to New Zealand in twenty-three days. On their way 
they call at the interesting kingdom of Hawaia, or as it is often 
called, the Sandwich Islands. Hawaia is interesting from many 
points of view ; one of great moment as affecting the future of 
the numerous islands of the Southern Ocean is the capacity 
for governing, and for being governed under a constitutional 
system, exhibited by the native race. Eecently Hawaia entered 
into a treaty with the United States, in virtue of which, in 
exchange for the admission of American goods to Hawaia free 
of duty, the sugar produced in Hawaia is admitted to the United 
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States free of duty. This is equivalent to something like a bonus 
of £15 a ton. Its effect may be recognised. From a dull, lethargic 
condition, Hawaia has sprung into an animated existence, com- 
parable Only with the Vitality one notices when gold in quantity 
is newly-discoyered in a country in which it was unsuspected. What 
does it matter— gold, diamonds, sugar, oil? Let any country 
suddenly discover an undreamt-of source of wealth, and its 
inhabitants are not slow to make use of it. £15 a ton added 
to the value of sugar has, in little more than one year, nearly 
doubled its production, and Hawaia, under the impulse the United 
States has kindly lent it, will probably become the seat of 
manufacture of colossal fortunes. But we must proceed on our 
voyage. The route from Hawaia passes close to the Navigator or 
Samoan group of islands. It would, I think, have been better for 
the English Government to have taken possession of these instead 
of Fiji, if the annexation of only one group was to be permitted. 
It is sadly a pity to allow these islands, the best in many respects 
of all Polynesia, to remain as they are— the theatre of innumerable 
lawless scenes. The San Francisco steamer touches* Auckland, 
and then proceeds to Sydney. Coastal steamers carry the passen- 
gers from Auckland to any part of New Zealand they desire to 
reach. 

Another and very favourite route is by a fast steamer to Mel- 
bourne, round the Oape of Good Hope. The passage to Melbourne 
this way has been made in forty-two days. From Melbourne there 
are plenty of excellent steamers constantly leaving for various ports 
in New Zealand. Those who wish to see as much as possible, and, 
like Childe Harold, 

" — traverse Paynim shores and oross earth's oentral line," 

may visit almost every part of Southern Europe, Egypt, India, 
Java, Sumatra, and Singapore en route to New Zealand by one 
of the many plans which can be adopted in connection with 
the route by Suez or the Canal. The passenger can embark at 
Southampton, and proceeding through the Mediterranean, stopping 
at Gibraltar at Malta and after passing through the Suez Canal, at Suez 
and Aden, he can reach Galle in the Island of Ceylon without 
change of steamer. Thence he can embark in a steamer which, 
after calling at Albany in West Australia, and Glenelg in South 
Australia, will land him in Melbourne. Instead of proceeding by 
sea and land to Suez, he may roam through Europe, and from 
Marseilles, Trieste, or Brindisi reach Alexandria After making 
himself acquainted with Egypt he may reach Suez. He can then 
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travel qw Ip$ffc if jie like, and when he arrives at Galle he is not 
bon^.fcjth&.rotite before mentioned to Melbourne. He can take 
steamer to- ( Singapore,, and r thence, by way of Torres Straits, 
touching at< various joints^ including Batavia, Somerset, and 
Bowen, reaqh Brisbane, tfce capital of Queensland, and Sydney, 
the capita^ of New South Wales. From Sydney there are frequent 
steamers to New Zealand. 

The following approximately represents the time from England 
to. New Zealand by the various routes : By sailing vessel, 90 days ; 
by San Fjranoisco youte, 41 days; by route by sea through the Canal 
to Suez by Galle and Melbourne, 61 days ; by overland toBrindisi, 
and by railway across Isthmus of Suez, 53 days ; by overland to 
Brindisi by Singapore, Brisbane, and Sydney, 61 days. 

Not without an object have I thus referred to the various ways 
of reaching New Zealand* Some of .my audience, thoroughly 
familiar, with what I have described, will, J fear, accuse me of a 
commonplace introduction. Bui there &re many whq take an in- 
terest in the Colony less well informed than those of my hearers to 
whom I have alluded* At any rate, most people will agree with me 
that the. circumstances of a country cannot be well understood 
unless amongst those circumstances is taken into account its 
connection and means of communication with other countries. 

This brings me to two remarkable f aots ; facts which will, I 
think, materially shape the future destiny of New Zealand, viz. 
there is no country of any moment which possesses in proportion 
to its area such an extensive sea-board, .nor is there any civilised 
country pf importance so completely isolated from other countries. 
It is customary to term New Zealand the Great Britain of the 
South, but Great Britain is twenty miles from Europe, New Zea- 
land a thousand miles at the least from Australia. Its immense 
sea-board must .inevitably tend to make New Zealand an essentially 
maritime country. Its isolated position, not I admit without some 
disadvantages as regards commerce, has compensating qualifica- 
tions — in the self-helpfulness, self-reliance, and love of country it 
is calculated to produce. Without any artificial fiscal provi- 
sion, it gives great advantage to local productions and manufactures. 
They start in the race favourably weighted in competing with 
foreign producers. When it is considered that its mineral wealth 
is abundant, and that it can produce all the staples that thrive in 
climates varying from the temperate to the sub-tropical, it will be 
seen that within itself New Zealand is almost the epitome of a 
whole hemisphere. Within its narrow limits thousands of different 
interests will, in course of time, materially aid each other. 
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Pray do not do me the injustice to suppose that I wish to see 
New Zealand independent of other countries, or think that her 
being so would be a source of profit to herself. The great indus- 
tries of the country will grow only by competition with other 
countries. Time will gradually show what the Colony can do 
best itself, what it can best procure from abroad, and what it caa 
best supply in exchange. 

A long line upon the waters, the three islands of New Zealand 
extend over a length of nearly 1,200 miles. Their general direction 
is north-north-east to south-south-west. North and south the 
islands extend about 900 miles, so that they possess a great variety 
of climate. Southland is of nearly the same temperature as Eng- 
land, the north of Auckland is semi-tropical. The average breadth of 
the islands is about 120 miles. No part of the Colony is distant from 
the sea-coast more than seventy-five miles. At Auckland the island 
narrows so that from coast to coast can be reached in six miles. 
The north island is about 500 miles long ; its greatest breadth 
about 250 miles. The south island is about the same length — its 
greatest breadth 200 miles. The area of the north island is about 
44,000 square miles, or rather less than than of England. The 
area of the south is 55,000 square miles, or about the size of Eng- 
land and Wales. The two islands are separated by Cook's Straits, 
thirteen miles across at the narrowest part. Stewart's Island is 
to the south of the Southern (sometimes called Middle) Island, and 
is separated from it by Fouveaux Straits. The three islands have 
an area almost equal to Great Britain and Ireland. 

Let us run rapidly over them. But first it must be remarked 
that though as separate governments the provinces cease to exist, 
still as provincial districts they constitute convenient geographical 
divisions. Let us suppose ourselvos at Auckland, on the east coast 
of the province of the same name in the North Island. Auckland 
possesses in the waters of the Waitemata and the surrounding 
scenery one of the loveliest harbours in the world. For beauty it 
is often joined with the celebrated harbours of Bio Janiero, of 
Naples, and of Sydney. To the north of Auckland the province 
extends some 200 miles. The water facilities of this portion of the 
Colony are very considerable. Here dwells the Ngapuhi tribe of 
Maories, as the native race are termed, whose lasting adherence to 
the English rule have gained for them the title of the "loyal Ngapuhi." 
At the Bay of Islands, 120 miles north of the city of Auckland, 
the treaty of Waitangi, by which the Maories acknowledged them- 
selves British subjects, was signed in 1840. The capabilities of 
the northern part of the Auckland province have as yet been 
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sparingly developed. It is known to contain large deposits of coal, 
it possesses splendid forests of the far-famed kauri tree, its soil 
yields well to the cultivator. I scarcely think that we know yet 
for what production that soil is best suited. There is a railway at 
the Bay of Islands, to connect the coast with the principal coal- 
field of this part of the Colony. Some portion of a railway has 
already been constructed which will ultimately connect Auckland 
with the northernmost part of the island. 

Let us return again to Auckland city. Some few hours by 
steamer, without leaving the waters of the harbour, the gold-fields 
of the Thames and of Coromandel can be reached, situated on 
either side of the Frith of Thames. Splendid gold mines have 
been found and are being worked on both these fields. Fifty miles 
-further up the Thames River there is the Ohinemuri district, 
supposed to be rich in gold, but which has hitherto not been much 
worked, containing also rich agricultural land. Coming back 
again to Auckland, six miles across a narrow isthmus, the 
west coast of the island is reached, and here is situated the Manu- 
kau harbour. The entrance to the Manukau is not good in all 
weathers. The harbour itself is serviceable, and is much used Vy 
steamers. From the Manukau the route to the south is shoitcr 
than by the east coast. Some forty miles from Auckland the 
Waikato district commences. This was conquered from the 
natives in the war which commenced in 1868. It is a rapidly- 
improving district, containing a large area of good land, some of 
which is still in the hands of the natives. Cultivation is pro- 
ceeding within it to an immense extent. It is already connected 
with Auckland by railway, and the extension of this railway will 
ultimately connect Auckland with the southern part of the island. 
The Waikato is a fine river. It finds its exit on the west coast, 
thirty miles south of the Manukau heads. The provincial district 
of Auckland is very extensive, and varied in point of resource. It 
has a delightful climate, a large quantity of excellent land, and 
great mineral wealth. Its forests are magnificent. In Auckland 
only is the giant kauri pine tree found. 

Let us now proceed south from the Waitemata harbour. In 
a few hours the steamer passes Tauranga and Opotiki, both fine 
settlements, and both also subjected to the use of the colonists by 
the results of the 1863 war. The last is in the Bay of Plenty. 
Here the island widens out, the east cape is rounded, and we soon 
come to Oisborne, a rising town on the shores of Poverty Bay. 
The district of this bay is by no means of the character its name 
would denote, but, on the contrary, possesses some of the richest 
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land in the colony. Hero are found innumerable springe of petro- 
leum oil*. Efforts are being made to obtain this valuable product 
in quantity by boring. . The amount. obtainable on the surface is 
comparatively small. After passing Poverty Bay, the province of 
Hawke Bay is reached, and we soon come to its capital, Napier, 
one of the most rising towns in the Colony. There is splendid 
land in the province of Hawke Bay. Before proceeding further 
south, mention should be made of the Ta?po Lake in the interior 
of the island, which has for a long while been regarded as a key of 
surpassing importance towards securing the peace of the whole 
island. Happily the relations of the two raoes no longer make it 
necessary to look upon Taupo from that strategical point of view 
which at one time invested it with much interest. Nor must 
we leave the interior of the island without a reference, however 
bare, to the numerous hot and cold mineral springs possessing 
curative virtues of the highest moment. From the well-authenti- 
cated cures traced to these waters, it is not too much to expect that 
the day will come when they will share with similar springs in 
Europe the visits of invalids. Already they are much resorted to 
from all parts of New. Zealand, from Australia, and from India. 

We leave Napier, and, in from twenty-six to thirty hours* reach 
Wellington, the seat of government of the Colony. Wellington 
possesses an excellent harbour, and is the port of a large extent 
of productive country. No town in the Colony is advancing 
more rapidly in wealth and importance than Wellington. It is 
the capital of the province of the same name. We will now go back 
to Auckland, and start from the Manukau harbour. In a few 
hoursj we reach New Plymouth, the capital of Taranaki province. 
This district has been called the garden of the Colony. It is 
impossible to overrate its value. In past times it has unhappily 
been the [scene of native troubles. In proportion, indeed, to its 
value seems to have been the reluctance of the natives to allow it 
to pass to the use of the colonists. The country in which dwells 
the: people of the so-called Maori king, lies between New Plymouth 
and the centre of the Waikato district Although for years there 
liasVbeen no open hostilities with the king, he has dwelt in his 
country in more or less sullen, isolation, not violating the laws, but 
declining to come within the pale of European settlement. In 1873, 
Sir George Arney, the Acting-Governor, my colleague the late Sir 
Donald McLean, and I, were accidentally compelled by stress of 
weather to take shelter in the harbour of Eawhia, situated a little 
above New Plymouth. Eawhia is' the last harbour that remains 
exclusively in the Maoris 1 hands, and so highly do they value it that 
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bo provocation has erar been held* sufficient to justify our taking it 
from them, as, of course* could easily have been done during the 
times of van On the occasion to which I refer, a touching interview 
took place on board o<ur little vessel between Sir Donald McLean 
and the king's son. Great benefit arose from this interview. It 
led to an approach to friendly relations with the king, and at 
length, in 1875, Sir Donald McLean met the king at Waitomo. 
The anxious desire, impossible to be realised, of the king to be 
restored to hia old territory of Waikato has delayed the completion 
of terms of amity and friendship with the king and his followers. 
Sir Donald McLean, whose life was passed in devoted efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the native race, and to bring into 
harmony the relations of the two races, died scarcely more than a year 
ago. Before he passed away " to the great majority/' he had the 
happiness of knowing that his life-long labour had borne fruit, that 
all fear of anything like a native war had ceased to exist, and that 
time and negotiation only were required to settle the exact terms 
of a peaceful settlement of all past differences with the Maoriee. 

The Maori is a noble specimen of man ; there is little doubt that 
he comes from the fine race that people the island of Sumatra. No 
one ever understood more thoroughly than Sir Donald McLean 
what was needed to bring the Maori to civilisation. Useful 
labour was the great object for the Maori which he always kept in 
view. In the love of and capacity for work lie the boundary 
lines between civilised and uncivilised races. The one has 
, aspirations utterly unknown to the other. The process of civilisa- 
tion may be described as that of teaching to uncivilised man that 
his life has greaterobjects than those of mere existence ; that he has 
not merely to live himself, but to aid by his life the lives of others ; 
that there is a to-morrow as well as to-day; that the path of 
improvement is of practically illimitable extent ; that nothing worth 
having can be reckoned on without true, hard, and conscientious 
work ; and, above]all, that the great Creator of the Universe has so 
fashioned man, that whilst his improvement is due to his own 
exertions, those exertions are themselves a source of happiness, 
and no existence is so miserable as that which is devoid of occupa- 
tion. The humblest member of a civilised race looks forward to the 
possibility of improving his position. The unwritten condition of 
civilised existence is a continuous and innumerable series of grades, 
and no civilised being is so high that he has not an ambition to 
fulfil. The uncivilised man, on the other hand, has a craving for 
rest. The dormant nobility of his character finds an ennobling 
channel in an occasional lust of conquest, his idea' of labour is to 
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obtain by force or stratagem that which does not belong to him. 
In his mode of warfare he often shows that, given to him the 
knowledge by which he may worthily use his powers, there are 
within him the makings of a great human being. 

The Maori was not an titter savage when we first knew him, and 
it is far from improbable that he would have worked out to a great 
extent his own civilisation. He wanted the knowledge that has 
been handed down to civilised man from past ages. He was, however, 
not without an appreciation of the value of labour. The mission- 
aries found him of a reverent nature, and eager to imbibe their 
teachings. The wars which from time to time desolated the 
Colony threw the Maori back, for in time of war, alas ! the sword 
is the sole medium of education. It was on the eve of the greatest 
of New Zealand wars, that James Edward Fitzgerald, in deploring 
its necessity, predicted that war would never gain the end we 
wanted. With powerful effect he quoted the well-known lines 
Bulwer has placed in the mouth of the Cardinal Prince : 

" Beneath the role of men entirely great 
The pen is mightier than the sword. Behold 
The Arch-Enchanter's wand — itself a nothing— 
But taking sorcery from the master hand 
To paralyse the Caesars ! 

Take away the sword, 
States can bo saved without it." 

In after years we learnt to realise this, and yet that we did so we 
owe to the chivalry of the Maori race. In 1869, the British 
Government decided to remove every soldier from New Zealand. 
To make the desertion thoroughly complete, the warlike stores, 
even I believe the flags, were sold or handed over. So complete a 
renunciation seems peculiarly marvellous now, compared, as one 
cannot help comparing it, with the active aid which a different 
party in power are at present lending to another Colony. I have 
heard that the desertion of New Zealand has been boastfully 
justified by the result. It would be well for those who dare indulge 
in the boast to be silent whilst men still live who know the inten- 
sity of the danger to which the mercenary conduct of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain subjected the colonists. To the chivalry of 
the Maories themselves, indeed, is largely due the fact that frightful 
disaster did not follow the mother-country's desertion of her young 
offspring. Had Titokowaru and Te Kooti, who were in arms on the 
opposite coasts of the north island, united, and the king joined 
them, immense losses would have followed. It has always seemed 
to me that the Maories themselves, in scorn of the desertion, felt 
more friendly to the colonists in consequence. One thing at least 
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may be said, the abandonment of Great Britain led the colony 
to adopt that bold scheme of immigration and public works to 
which I shall presently refer. 

It is due to the present native minister, Mr. Sheehan, to say, 
that notwithstanding past political differences he has generously 
recognised the value of Sir Donald McLean's policy and labour. 
In an elaborate and able statement of the native position and future 
native policy, Mr. Sheehan used some words which I quote, as their 
assuring effects may be valuable : " Now I come to a question 
which has been raised on several occasions by the public press — 
namely, the possibility of another native outbreak. In the first 
place, I will mention to the House what is at the present time the 
precise number of the native population. The last census, taken 
in 1874, gave us the following return : For the North Island — males, 
23,649 ; females, 19,769 ; or a total of 43,418. The population of 
the South Island is about 3,600, making a gross total of about 
46,000. We must also remember how that population is dis- 
tributed. A large portion of it is to the north of Auckland, another 
large portion is located between Auckland and the Waikato, 
another large portion is situated on the East Coast, and yet another 
large portion is located in Hawke's Bay. I say that in all these 
districts the chances of a native outbreak are absolutely infini- 
tesimal. The natives of those districts themselves would, when- 
ever called upon, do as they have done before — assist us to put 
down any native outbreak. If there be any part of the native 
population in the North Island who we may expect would be the 
prime movers in a native outbreak it is those who live in the King 
country. The King country contains only 5,255 persons, and of 
these but 2,856 are males. Of course we must not forget that when 
a crisis comes a number of native women can take up arms, and 
use them with considerable effect ; but, looking at the fact that we 
have 25,000 or 30,000 loyal natives on our side, the chances of a 
native outbreak are simply nil." 

The greatest efforts are now made to educate Maori children, 
and especially they are taught the English language. In two 
generations, such of them as remain will, in my opinion, be an 
educated and civilised people, and from them the race will in- 
crease and be renewed. 

But we must rejoin our steamer at New Plymouth. We pass 
the enormous Mount Egmont, rising almost sheer from the sea- 
coast. Frequently on a bright day a cloud will envelop the middle 
of the mountain, but above it clear in the sunshine will be seen 
an immense snow-covered pyramid suspended apparently in mid- 
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air. We oome to Cook's Straits, and pass not far from the entrance 
to Wanganui, a town situated in the river of the same name, 
Wanganui is supported by a splendidly productive district, and has 
a great future before it. Between Wanganui and Wellington is 
the Feilding Settlement. It is, I venture to think, of peculiar 
interest to us, for it has, so to speak, something of the character of 
this Institute. We all know how touch the Colonial Institute is 
indebted to the constant support it has received from its President, 
the Duke of Manchester. The Feilding Settlement is similarly 
indebted to the same support. It is conducted by the Emigrant 
Aid Association, of whioh his Grace is chairman. I have pleasure 
in adding that the Settlement promises, like this Institution, to be 
a great success. 

We now oome to Wellington. The distance to it by water from 
Manukau is much less than by the east coast, so that the usual water 
route from Auckland to Wellington is by the Manukau and west 
coast. 

A few words now about the railways in the North Island. Their 
general design is a complete trunk from Wellington to Auckland, 
with a branch to the east or west coast, according as it may be 
decided whether the mam line shall run along the east or west coast. 
The railway is being constructed from Wellington to the Manawatn 
Gorge, whioh lies about 100 miles to the north-east of Wellington. 
It is nearly opened to the prosperous Wairarapa district. From 
Napier the railway is being taken towards the Manawatu Gorge. 
On the west coast from Wanganui the line is also being taken toward 
the same point, so that from Wellington there will be a line bifur- 
cating at the Manawatu, to Napier on the one side and to Waganui 
on the other. From Wanganui the line is continued towards New 
Plymouth to the north, whilst from New Plymouth it is being carried 
south towards Waganui. I have already said that the line has been 
carried from Auckland to the Waikato. It is a question how 
the line is to be taken from the Waikato south. Is it to be carried 
to the east of Lake Taupo to Hawke Bay, or westward to New Ply- 
mouth ? The latter route has hitherto been forbidden. It passes 
through the heart of the King country. . The number of white men 
who are acquainted with this country are very few. I observe 
it stated in the papers that Sir George Grey hopes to be able to 
obtain the consent of the natives to carrying the railway through 
their land from Waikato to New Plymouth. I do not hesitate to 
say if this can be done its effects will be, economically, commer- 
cially, and politically, most beneficial. In my opinion such a 
through communication would so operate on the widely ramified 
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interests of the whole Island as intrinsically to largely increase the 
value of the land in it available for cultivation; The money value 
arising from the proposed communication might be set down in 
millions. 

We will now pass to the middle, or south Island. Suppose that 
we take steamer from Wellington, we can reach Nelson, the capital 
town of the provincial district of the same name, m a very few 
hours. Nelson possesses one of the most enjoyable climates in the 
world; the -town itself is- like a large garden* - There is a great 
deal of business carried on between it and the gold-fields of the 
west coast of the middle island. There is a railway for a few miles 
out of Nelson, but it is not yet decided how Nelson will be brought 
into communication with the rest of the middle island railway 
system. For many years gold was known to exist on the upfter 
part of the west coast, but the results were small until about 
1864-65. I can well remember that up to this time* the greater 
part of the west coast was considered absolutely worthless. The 
popular idea of it was that it always rained there, that the soil had 
become a sort of peat from the constant damp, and that even 
wealth would be dearly purchased by an enforced residence there. 
But the great wizard Gold has changed all tins. He waved his 
wand, and just as he had previously done for Otago, and earlier still 
for Victoria, he wrought with the magic of the auri sacra fames a 
change so prodigious that it is difficult to believe in the anterior 
condition. That territory, regarded as worthless in 1864, has up 
to the end of 1876 produced gold to the value of £14,000,000. 
Prosperous towns have come into existence, and gradually the 
settlement is progressing further south. Gold, as is usually the 
case, has proved the forerunner to further wealth. Coal of a 
splendid description has been found along the coast in great abun- 
dance, and is about being worked on a large scale. The forests 
of the west coast contain excellent timber, and are very extensive. 
Proceeding south along the west coast, we pass Westport, at the 
mouth of the Buller Biver, Greymouth on the Grey River, and 
then we leave Nelson for the Westland provincial district. 

It is this province, which is the new territory opened since 1864) to 
which I have referred. Previously there had been some, but not 
much, settlement on the west coast of the Nelson province. Hoki- 
tika, a thriving town, twenty miles from the Grey, is the capital of 
Westland. A great deal of settlement is proceeding farther south. 
Its traces are to be seen occasionally from the steamer. But the 
gazer as the vessel steams on loses all interest in man's puny 
work in the stupendous qffotfs of nature, the records of which 
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meet his eye in the grand scenery of the west coast. A word must 
be said about the Sounds.- Within them a large vessel may go close 
to the shore, and be moored to the trees. The southerly part of the 
west coast is grandly picturesque. Its resources are little known. 
Steps are being taken to open constant communication between it 
and the gold-fields of Otago. It should be observed that Westland 
extends south only to the Awarua River, in latitude about 44° S. 
Beyond it is Otago, which stretches across the island from east to 
west. Out of the southern extremity the Southland province was 
carved. Bounding the island, and passing through Fouveaux Straits, 
which separate it from Stewart's Island, we come in the straits to 
Southland's port, the Bluff, and twenty miles inland is Southland's 
capital, the prosperous and highly-favoured town of Invercargill. 
With a small gap only to be filled up you can travel by railway from 
the Bluff to Dunedin, passing through a large extent of cultivated 
land, and wonderfully prolific agricultural and pastoral districts. The 
steamer takes us in a few hours from the Bluff to Port Chalmers, 
and eight miles further up the harbour we come to Dunedin. 
Comparisons are odious, and it is by no means my purpose to 
institute them between different parts of the Colony. But I may 
say of the people of Dunedin that they have literally displayed a 
genius for commerce. The advancement of Dunedin is one of the 
marvels, of which, indeed, there are several in the Australasian 
Colonies. Dunedin is itself, to my mind, the Chicago of Austra- 
lasia. 

We have reached J)unedin from Wellington by travelling all 
round the west and south of the middle island. But direct from 
Wellington, Dunedin is scarcely more than thirty hours' steaming. 

Before I leave Otago I must say that this province was originally 
a Scotch settlement. Sixteen years have passed since all idea has 
been dispelled of maintaining in it an exclusively Scotch element. 
The gold discoveries in 1861 suddenly brought to Otago a 
large influx of population, and the old and the new, after a little 
effort, fraternised together. It may safely be said that the Scotch 
distinction now only remains in the sterling character, frugality, 
and indomitable perseverance of the people. Proceeding np the 
coast north, Oamaru and Timaru are passed. Both these towns 
are singularly thriving, and both owe their prosperity to the agri- 
cultural and pastoral wealth of the districts of which they are the 
collecting points. After Oamaru we come to the Waitaki river, 
which separates Otago from Canterbury. It is in the latter 
province that Timaru is situated. 

But we will not enter Canterbury by a back door. We must 
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land at its chief port, Lyfctalton, which may be reached from 
Wellington in about fifteen hoars, and from Dunedin in about 
twenty hours. 

Canterbury was settled under the auspices of the Church of 
England. It curiously retains its English character. I have 
frequently heard people say it is more English than any part, 
not only of New Zealand, but of any other Colony they have visited* 
The pioneers of Canterbury were a hardy, determined, and singu- 
larly able body of men. Amongst them were some of conspicuous 
ability. Need I go further than to name John Robert Godley. How 
frequently is it the case that the obstacles of nature educate men's 
minds. The first settlers of Canterbury had to contend with a most 
discouraging obstacle. Everything combined to recommend Christ- 
church as the capital, but Chris tchurch was separated from the 
port by a high range of rugged hills, well-nigh impassable. An 
indifferent road was made by a large circuit, but the whole pro- 
vince suffered materially from its isolation from the sea coast. 
Then stepped forward William Sefton Moorhouse. What did it 
matter that the inhabitants were few ? — he had infinite faith in 
Canterbury's future, and he boldly persuaded these few people 
to cut a tunnel under the hills at a cost of something like a 
quarter of a million of money. It is this faith in the country's 
capabilities that has made New Zealand what it is. Mr. Macan- 
drew, the superintendent of Otago, had as much faith in Otago 
as his brother superintendent, Mr. Moorhouse, had in Canterbury, 
and both in Otago and Canterbury they never failed to urge on 
great works to open up the country. A history of the industrial 
progress of these two provinces would fill a large volume. The 
subject is so fascinating to me that I feel if I embarked on it I 
should try your patience, and I have yet much to say. 

Christchurch is a busy, prosperous place, with some of the 
characteristics of an English cathedral city. In 1857 the popu- 
lation was 978; it is now over 18,000. In 1857 the number 
of houses was 177 ; the number is now nearly 5,000. The rail- 
way from Christchurch goes north towards Marlborough. In 
a few months the line south will be opened for traffic through to 
Dunedin. At present there are some gaps not yet completed. 
What shall I say of the far-famed Canterbury plain? An enormous 
plain without trees, and with great rivers liable at flood times to 
carve out changes in their route — its first aspect could not have 
been altogether charming. But the value of its land was recog- 
nised, and the high price, for the Colonies, of £2 per acre was set 
upon it with the right to select anywhere. For years and years 
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it has been greedily purchased, and though the best land has gone, 
and the purchaser must now go back to the hills, the land hunger 
still continues. To the end of 1876 the land revenue of Canterbury 
amounted to £8,400,000. • Of this £658,000 were obtained in 1876, 
so that the demand has not ceased. When I say that it has not 
been uncommon to get out of the land the first year more than its 
cost, you will not wonder at the eagerness to purchase. 

Before I take leave of Canterbury I must mention that between 
Timaru and Lyttleton there is Akaroa, possessing a harbour 
second to none in the Colony. I venture to predict that Akaroa 
will become of great importance whenever, as sooner or later 
must be done, communication is opened between it and the 
nterior. 

I have now only to refer to the Marlborough Province. In four 
hours from Wellington, Pioton is reached. It is charmingly 
situated, and possesses a splendid harbour. A railway of 20 
miles takes one to the capital town of the Province-Blenheim. 
Marlborough has great pastoral and agricultural resources, besides 
extensive forests of useful timber. It has in addition mineral 
wealth. A considerable quantity of alluvial gold has been found, 
and lately I believe some rich auriferous quartz reefs. 

I have travelled over New Zealand with you — in, I admit, a 
most cursory manner — still I have endeavoured to give you a tra- 
veller's view of its topography. From what I have said you will 
have no difficulty in remembering that from Auckland you can 
prooeed east or west to Wellington. That in the first case you 
will take Hawke Bay in your route ; in the second Taranaki. That 
from Wellington west and south you reach Nelson and Westland ; 
that you can reach the west of Otago and Southland also by that 
route. Lastly, that the usual way to Otago and Southland is by 
Lyttelton, Canterbury. And that Marlborough lies just across the 
straits, a little out of the way of the direct route either to Canter- 
bury or Nelson. 

A few words now about the railways of the South Island. Their 
general design is a through trunk line north and south. The con- 
nection between Canterbury and Marlborough and Nelson has yet 
to be made, as also the connection betwen the east coast and the 
west. There are several branches, some of them indeed of such 
importance as to partake of the character of main lines. Espe- 
cially I may mention the line from Invercargill to the interior 
lakes, with which Otago is richly gifted, as also the branch from 
the important inland town of Tokomairiro to Lawrence, the centre 
of a large gold-field. An equally important line through the 
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centre of Otago is projected, and in Canterbury there are several 
branch lines. 

I will not detain you with a long description of the political 
institutions of the country ; but the subject cannot be left altogether 
untouched. Until quite lately the Colony was divided into ten 
provinces. Each province was largely endowed with independent 
powers of government, especially in relation to all subjects pertain- 
ing to settlement. I attribute muoh of the past progress of the 
Colony to the minute local care and emulation arising out of these 
divisions. The time came when a variety of considerations led to 
its being thought desirable to abolish the separate forms of pro- 
vincial government, and this change was finally carried into opera- 
tion little more than twelve months since. It was not effected 
without a great deal of opposition. When the memory of the 
bitterness and fierceness of the struggle is somewhat toned down, it 
will, I think, be recognised that there was something peculiarly 
creditable to the people of New Zealand in the manner in which 
the contest was carried on. A larger and more complete revolution 
of the kind could not be conceived ; yet it was effected without any- 
thing in the nature of a disturbance from beginning to end. It was 
in fact argued out, and the will of the majority was accepted. It 
would have been unfortunate if such a change had been made 
without that consideration which alone could spring from active 
opposition. Who is there can fail to sympathise with those who, 
not recognising the necessity for the change, tenaciously clung to the 
institutions under which the Colony had conspicuously flourished ? 
On the other hand, who can fail to respect the determination which, 
founded on conviction, peacefully brought about the result ? I am 
not now expressing an opinion on the merits of the subject ; my 
wish is to bring before you a people that can by constitutional 
means only deal with the largest matters affecting its own destiny. 

There is now but one Government in the country. The Governor, 
appointed by the Crown, acts only with the advice of his ministers, 
and when that advice is not approved by the majority in Parliament, 
he seeks fresh advisers, or commands a general election. Parlia- 
ment, or the Assembly as it is called, consists of two Houses, the 
one nominated by the Queen, i.e. the Governor, the other elected 
by the people. If you ask me if a system of party government 
prevails, I should be puzzled to reply in a very definite manner. 
There is no doubt an approach to a party system, but parties have 
little adhesion. Occasionally for a time, whilst a great question or 
a decided policy is under consideration, parties hold well together ; 
but rarely is there an instance of continued and prolonged party 
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organisation. No constituency ever requires more of a representa- 
tive than the assurance that he will continue to support this or that 
Government as long as he is able to approve its measures. I have 
often asked myself, Are we in respect to party government in 
advance or behind this country? At the first blush it would 
appear that want of age and of organisation explains the deficiency 
in party cohesion, and that time will bring about a different state 
of things. It may be so, but my observation of late years rather 
leads me to conclude that party allegiance in this country is under- 
going a weakening, not a strengthening process, and I am not sure 
that the progress of education will not encourage a tendency to 
relieve representatives from party organisation. I do not say such 
a result is desirable ; indeed, I think it will make good government 
very difficult. Be this as it may, it is of great interest to consider 
whether the Colonial institutions, devised by modern thought, and 
to a certain extent untrammelled by the tyranny of custom, are in 
advance of the institutions from which they spring ; whether, in 
fact, they will grow to be more like the original, or the original 
approach to their shape. 

I wish to give you as few statistics as possible, for I know how 
dull it is to listen to a long array of figures, which it is difficult to 
follow. I shall, in printing this paper, include a synopsis of the 
statistics of the twenty-four years ending the 81st December, 1876. 
These require to be studied to be understood. 

I may, however, briefly read a few figures showing the results 
(the latest I have) of the first three quarters of last year, 1877 : — 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Trade and Revenue Returns for Three Quarters ended 30th September, 1877. 

Exports • Quantity. Value. 

Gold ounces 282,312 £1,136,298 

SUver „ 33,893 7,556 

Wool lbs. 44,714,245 2,577,942 

Phonninm tons 782f 14,649 

Kauri Gnm „ 2,716* 91,860 

Wheat, Provisions, Tullow, Timber, <fec 769,903 



Total Exports £4,598,207 

Imposts : 

Total Imports £5,372,903 

Bevenue: £ a. d. 

Ordinary 1,689,896 13 1 

Territorial 1,218,592 4 9 

Total £2,853,488 17 10 

Population : 

European and Chinese (estimated) at 30th Sept., 1877 411,160 

Maori (estimated at about) , 46,000 
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A mere comparison of figures is apt to mislead. Especially is 
this the case with regard to the figures relating to exports and im- 
ports. It by no means follows that the largest aggregate of these 
represents the largest prosperity. Let us take an example. We 
will suppose that a given extent of land produces £100,000 worth 
of wool, which is exported, and in return for it £100,000 worth 
of wheat imported. We have here an aggregate of exports and 
imports of £200,000. Now let us suppose that the land being partly 
put under crop yields £100,000 worth of wheat, and £50,000 worth 
of wool ; that the wheat is consumed in the country, that the wool 
is exported, and that in return for it agricultural implements and 
machinery are imported. We have here only an aggregate of 
£100,000 of exports and imports. There can be no question as to 
which of the two examples is most favourable to the Colony, but 
that one shows an aggregate exterior trade of only half that of the 
less favourable condition. It would be well if this example, one of 
many, were borne in mind, to lessen the tendency to draw deductions 
from the mere quantities of exports and imports. 

Save a few products of the sea, the land gives to man all that 
he requires for his use, all that ministers to his comforts, all that 
constitutes his luxuries. The land of New Zealand yields 
largely and variously. First let me touch on its mineral wealth. 
Before 1861 some amount of gold was obtained from the Nelson 
and Coromandel gold-fields, but it was not until in that year the 
Otago gold-fields were discovered that New Zealand held high 
rank as a gold-producing country. Since that time, including 
1861, to the end of 1876, Otago, Westland, Nelson, Auckland, and 
Marlborough have produced no less a quantity than 8,287,800 
ounces, valued at £32,117,000. I believe the auriferous re- 
sources of the country are as yet sparingly developed, and that 
there remains to be obtained a vast quantity of alluvial and 
quartz gold. Iron exists in great quantity, but the conditions 
hitherto of population demand and mechanical labour have not 
promoted its production. It is a wealth that only slumbers ; in 
time it must prove of great moment. Copper has also been found 
in quantity, and lately evidence has been shown of the existence 
of extensive deposits of silver. The islands abound in coal of 
different qualities. There is the lignite, little different from charred 
wood ; there is the brown coal, so much used on the continent ; 
and there is splendid bituminous coal, better in quality than the 
famous Newcastle coal of New South Wales. One of the purposes 
of some of the railways constructed has been to enable coal to be 
economically obtained, and we may safely look forward to large 
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186 New Zealand and the South Sea Islands, 

results in the future from this industry. During the five years 
ended 1876 coal to the value of £1,000,000 was imported into the 
Colony. The day is approaching when all such imports will be 
unnecessary, and wo may therefore consider that a virtually new 
and growing industry, commencing with an average value of 
£200,000, is added by the railways to the resources of the country. 
Platinum, lead, tin, quicksilver, and bismuth have also been 
discovered, but not as yet in quantity. There is reason to 
believe that extensive deposits of the most valuable ore of 
quicksilver exist. In various parts springs of petroleum oil well 
to the surface. As yet no flowing wells have been struck, but 
it is nearly certain they will be. The deposits in America are 
decreasing, whilst the use of mineral oil is largely increasing. 
At no distant date it is likely that adequate efforts will be made 
to tap in quantity the petroleum which there is every reason 
to suppose exists abundantly in parts of the Colony. Chrome, 
manganese, and plumbago have been found in quantity. New 
Zealand is rich in building stone of great variety. Around Oamaru 
a white, easily- worked stone is obtained, for which there is a large 
demand in Australia. From White Island, on the east coast, there 
is reason to suppose sulphur in quantity can be procured. 

The timber of New Zealand is of great variety, and some descrip- 
tions are very valuable. The results obtained from pastoral 
pursuits are truly astounding. During the fifteen years ending 
1876 no less than £27,719,000 worth of wool was produced in and 
exported from the Colony. The growth of the industry may be 
gathered from the fact that the export of the first of these years, 
1862, was £674,000, and for the last, 1876, £3,895,000. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the agricultural value of a con- 
siderable quantity of the land of New Zealand. The history of 
New Zealand is one continued record of an increase in the value 
of and demand for land. Of course the quality of the land varies 
much. Some, such as the land on the plains, has a great depth of 
soil ; some is so rugged and at such an altitude as to be suitable 
only for sheep, and some is too high even for that purpose. Pro- 
bably experience has not yet proved what is the greatest use that 
can be made of the land, especially of much of the land in the 
North Island. But the results as they stand are sufficient to 
satisfy the most exacting. I cannot profess to give you of my own 
knowledge an analysis of the value of the land. Yet, as this is 
the most important question in relation to the future of the Colony, 
I feel that my task will be ill-completed if I fail to bring the matter 
fully before you, but I must do it by the aid of others. I have 
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obtained permission to read to you portions of a letter, addressed 
by Mr. Morton, the chairman of two companies owning 850,000 
acres of land in New Zealand, to one of the officers of the companies 
in the Colony, in which he particularly dwells on the value of New 
Zealand land : — 

" Mr. Ford's estimate of the value of Acton at £7, as corrobora- 
tive of our own, is satisfactory. My own conviction is that a 
much greater rise in the value of good freehold land in New 
Zealand is certain to take place, and this at a much earlier period 
than you in the Colony or the public generally have any concep- 
tion of. In looking into the agricultural returns of Great Britain, 
with abstract returns for the United Kingdom, British possessions, 
and foreign countries, for 1876, 1 find that the average yield of 
wheat per acre in New Zealand, out of the 90,804 acres under this 
crop for 1875-6, was 81*5 bushels, while in Victoria, with its 
821,401 acres, the average yield for the same year was only 15*5 
bushels per acre ; New South Wales, with 188,610 acres, was 14*7; 
South Australia, with 898,820 acres, was 11*8 ; Tasmania, with 
42,745 acres, 16*4 ; Natal, with 1,740 acres, was 12-6 ; and Cape 
of Good Hope, with 188,000 acres, was 8*9. Dominion of Canada, 
for 1871, the latest date given, the average of the Lake Ontario 
district is 6*4 ; Quebec, 8*5 ; New Brunswick, 10*8 ; Nova Scotia, 
11.8. Then if we turn to the United States, the great competitor, 
so to speak, for the population of Europe, the average yield of 
wheat for 1874 (the latest date given) is 12*8 bushels per acre, and 
the United Kingdom, in which the best of the land only is culti- 
vated for wheat, and this highly cultivated and manured, only 
yields an average of 27£ bushels per acre. I give you herewith in 
a tabulated form the returns of cereal crops, so far as given in the 
Blue-books, not only of the above, but also of the several countries 
in Europe." 

" From the tabulated statement (page 188) you will easily see that 
when it comes to be generally known and understood in the United 
Kingdom and Europe, as well as in Australia and America, that 
the returns to an agriculturist are so superior in New Zealand to 
those in other countries, and this with a climate relatively superior, 
their attention will naturally, and as a matter of course, be con- 
centrated upon New Zealand. If you only put down the cost of 
ploughing, seed harrowing, reaping, thrashing, and carting to port, 
all of which may be said to be nearly the same in the several 
countries (reaping and thrashing alone excepted in Australia and 
California, where, I understand, it is done by a special method, 
with the straw left standing on the field), and deduct these charges 
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from the returns the grain would yield, say, at 5s. per bushel all 
round at shipping port, yon will find the immense advantage in the 
shape of returns to the agriculturist in New Zealand from any of 
the Australian Colonies, the Cape, or America. In this I do not 
deal with Europe, as in the countries where the yield is great the 
land is not only highly cultivated but heavily manured. Then, 
when you take into consideration the fact that in all Australia the 
land may be said, after being cropped, to be left in an unproductive 
form, and allowed to revert to its natural state, no permanent pas- 
ture of an artificial character (viz. English grass) is given for 
Adelaide in 1876, and only 19,260 acres for 1875 ; for New South 
Wales none stated ; for Victoria, out of 1,126,000 as under crops 
and grass, only 293,000 acres is given as under artificial grass ; for 
Western Australia and Queensland none given ; and for Tasmania 
(the most favoured for this of all the Australian Colonies), out of 
882,000 acres, only 102,000 is given, or under one-third of the 
whole : whereas in New Zealand, out of 2,877,000 acres, not less 
than 1,770,000 acres is given as sown out in permanent artificial 
grass. For Natal and the Cape, none. For Canada none stated, 
but I have no doubt, both in it and the United States — viz. the 
Atlantic — a relative proportion to New Zealand will also be sown 
out in English grass ; but, on the other hand, they have a six 
months' winter, when the ground is wholly covered with snow, and 
when there may be said to be no outside feed for cattle and sheep. 
So far as I can make out all that can be said of small agriculturists 
in Canada, the States, or in any of the Australian Colonies, the 
yield of wheat per acre, or the returns therefrom, will only pay the 
farmer fair wages for his own labour, or in some cases yield him 
probably 10s. to 20s. per acre beyond this : whereas in New 
Zealand, with the climate much more pleasant to work in than any 
of the others, the farmer, after allowing himself wages at the same 
rate as in the other Colonies for self, family, and horses — viz. 
manual and horse labour — would have from £4 to £4 15s. per acre 
net returns, instead of 10s. to 20s., as in the others. Then, after 
the land is cropped and sown out in English grass, the yield in 
feed for sheep is four to five times (viz. equal to 20s. per acre 
of yearly wool return) what it was previous to being broken 
up and laid down in English grass, instead of (in Australia at 
least) yielding less returns in pasturage than it did in its natural 
state." 

" You will thus easily see how much better it will be for a man to 
pay £10 per acre — ay, even JB20 per acre — for good land in New 
Zealand, than £1 to £2 per acre for fair land in Australia. The 
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cultivation of 20 acres of good land in Australia (I mean the labour, 
and ploughing, sowing, harrowing, and reaping, thrashing, carting 
to port, &c, cannot be put down with safety at under close upon 
£8 per acre, basing my estimate upon the current rate of manual 
and horse labour in the several Colonies. The returns from the 
wheat crop in these Colonies will not yield 5s. per acre over this 
sum one year with another, whereas the returns from New Zealand 
will yield £4 in excess of this. As before stated, I am taking the 
wheat all round at 5s. per bushel at the shipping port in the 
several Colonies in this statement. From the foregoing it will be 
seen that the net returns from wheat to the landowner, after pay- 
ing £8 per acre for the manual and horse labour, is fifteen times 
more in New Zealand than Australia and for the United States ; 
and for years after the land has been cropped in Australia, it will 
yield next to nothing, until the natural grass again springs up and 
gets a sale, when two or three acres must go for each sheep: 
whereas in New Zealand one acre of good English grass will keep 
four to five merino sheep, and for three cross breeds, over the year. 
I daresay, when you have all the foregoing weighed over and 
thought out, you will conclude with me that at no distant date 
good agricultural land will be selling at £10 to £15 per acre in 
New Zealand, according to quality and locality, and A 1 agricultural 
land at from £20 to £25 per acre/' 

" In the returns on profit of one acre in New Zealand of wheat 
against 15 or 20 acres, as the case may be, in Australia or America 
— viz. the net returns after payment or allowance for labour, seed, 
&o. — I omitted one very important item of outlay, viz. the fencing 
of one acre, say in New Zealand, as against from 15 to 20 acres, 
and the maintaining of said fences. I doubt not you will concur 
with me in the rapid and permanent increase in value that must 
necessarily take place on agricultural land in New Zealand, when 
once the facts as already stated are known and generally recog- 
nised." 

Another gentleman, a large landowner in the Colony, and enjoy- 
ing exceptional opportunities of acquiring information, has furnished 
me with the following memorandum :— 

" A great deal of land will yield two grain crops in succession, 
and after a grass crop eaten on the land yield two more grain crops, 
and so on, continuing to give two grain crops in succession for one 
grass crop, without any signs of failure. This can be done upon 
the best agricultural land in the Middle Island, of which there is a 
large area." 

I leave you to form your own opinion of these statements. This 
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I can say, I have been in-other Colonies, but I never saw anywhere 
such earth-hunger as prevails in New Zealand amongst all classes 
of its people. 

I give you a statement prepared by Mr. Hayter, the Government 
statist of the Colony of Victoria, of the average yield per acre of 
the principal crops during the six years ending 1876, in the 
Australasian Colonies, excepting Queensland, where complete 
returns are not made : — 



Average Produce of Principal Crops tn Australasian Colonies, 

1872 to 1876 w 



Name of Colony. 



1872. 


1873. 


1374. 


1675. 


1876. 



MftftP. 



Wheat: Bushels per Acre. 



Victoria 

New South Wales. 
South Australia . . . 
Western Australia 

Tasmania 

New Zealand ... 



13-45 


16-51 


13*58 


14-57 


1549 


1148 


16-32 


13-43 


12-87 


14-66 


673 


11-50 


7-87 


11-75 


11-95 


*^™ 


602 


13-44 


1200 


11-00 


1339 


18-62 


1617 


18-51 


1638 


2252 


2419 


25-61 


2815 


81-54 



14-72 
14-35 
9-76 
10-62 
16-61 
26-40 



Oats: Bushels per Acre. 



Victoria 

New South Wales. 
South Australia ... 
Western Australia 

Tasmania 

New Zealand... 



18-76 


19*55 


15-69 


18*46 


21*92 


20*36 


19*94 


18-71 


16-31 


1872 


10-85 


16-39 


10-61 


14-61 


16-69 


m ^^ 


18-24 


1922 


1600 


16-00 


20-03 


25-85 


20-98 


26-82 


25-40 


26-78 


2700 


29*81 


35-22 


89-34 



18-88 
18-81 
13-83 

1587 
23-82 

81-63 



Potatoes: Tons per Acre. 





8*22 
3-03 
8*48 

2-77 
3-53 


3-45 

2 98 
3*28 
2-34 
892 
4-92 


286 
2-98 
8*41 
2-67 
316 
4-46 


8-53 
2-83 
3-72 
300 
875 
6-24 


8-37 
2-98 
4*52 
800 
8-54 
4-89 


3-29 


New South Wales. 
South Australia... 
Western Australia 


2-96 
3 68 
2*75 
8-48 




4-61 



Hat: Tons per Acre. 





1-40 


132 


1-27 


1-82 


1-33 


1-38 


New South Wales. 


1-50 


1-61 


1-54 


1-37 


1-36 


1*48 


South Australia... 


1-00 


1-21 


102 


1-26 


1*21 


114 


Western Australia 




1-51 


200 


1-50 


100 


1-60 


Tasmania 


-98 


1-39 


108 


1-85 


1-42 


" 1-24 




1-16 


1-25 


1-48 


•84 


1*46 


123 
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A more complete Colonial return, bat only for two years, I 
borrow from Mr. Giffen's valuable Report to the Board of Trade : — 

Statement of the Estimated Average Yield per Statute Acre of the 
Principal Corn Crops, and of Potatoes, in yaeious British Colonies. 



Colohtss. 



New South Wales ... j 
Victoria j 

South Australia J 

Western Australia 

Tasmania ] 

New Zealand J 

Natal ( 

Cape of Good Hope ... \ 

Dominion of Canada ;, 

Ontario 

Quebeo 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 



Ybabs 

(ended 3Ut 
March in 












Wkzat. 


BlBLIT. 


Oats. 


Madol 


Potatoes 


some 












Colonies). 














Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


1874-75 


129 


173 


163 


80*5 


2*8 


1875-76 


147 


20-5 


187 


29*0 


30 


1874-75 


14*6 


210. 


18*5 


15-9 


3*5 


1876-76 


15 5 


22*2 


219 


15-8 


3-4 


1874-75 


117 


15*2 


147 


— . 


37 


1875-76 


120 


141 


167 


— 


4-5 


1874-75 


120 


160 


160 


150 


30 


1874r-75 


18*5 


24*5 


26'8 


— 


3-7 


1875-76 


16-4 


278 


25*4 


— 


3-5 


1874r-75 


282 


29*4 


352 


— 


5-2 


1875-76 


31-5 


35*9 


38-0 


~— 


4-9 

Bushels 


1874 


12-6 


80 


— 


127 


241 


1875 


10-8 


13 2 


— 


121 


614 


1865 


6*9 


8'9 


— 


6-5 


— . 


1875 


89 


15*4 


— 


85 


412 


1871 


10-4 


sH 


*t 


« 


981 


i) 


8-5 


O «g 


1410 


i) 


108 


*$ 


«| 


fcj 


1376 


■> 


11-8 


m 


m 


eo 


1057 



From the same source I give you the average returns from 
foreign countries. Mr. Giffen does not state the average for the 
United Kingdom : — 

Statement of the Estimated Average Yield, per Statute Acre, of the 
Principal Corn Crops and of Potatoes, in Imperial Bushels, in various 
Foreign Countries. 



CoUXTRJU.*! 



Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Bavaria 

Wurtemberg 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal 

Austria (Proper) 

Hungary 

Greece 

Egypt.... 

United States ... 



Date 








1 


Beans 




of 


Wheat 


Barley. 


Oato. 


Bye. 


and 


Maiie 


Returns. 










Peas. 






Bushels 


Bushels 


Bushels 


Bushels 


Bushels 


Bushels 


1872 


66 


80 


16*6 


8-2 


— 


— 


1874 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


1870 


22-1 


80*8 


86-7 


269 


20*6» 


— 


1963 


163 


20*1 


22*6 


16*3 


153 


249 


1876 


181 


21*2 


29*3 


187 


16'6 


26*0 


1874 


28*4 


41'9 


44*4 


20*9 


21*8 


— . 


1866 


20 3 


34*9 


41'2 


24*6 


23'2 


— 


1873 


13'4f 


187 


23*8 


12*1 


16*3 


16*4 


1866 


8-0 


111 


18-6 


67 


— 


20*0 


1875 


12 6 


13*6 


16*2 


13*2 


— 


21*6 


1872 


86 


13*6 


16'5 


8-3 


8-4 


13*5 


1867 


13*2 


18 8 


190 


— 


— 


17'4 


1871 


16*4 


20'2 


— 


— 


14*2 


18*3 


1674 


12'3 


20*6 


22*0 


13*4 


*■• 


207 



Potatcej. 



Bushels. 
117-0 
1237 

103-4 

741 

1728 

113-9 

109*4 
381 



80*9 



leas ti:ly. 



t Wheat and Spelt 
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Yon will not be surprised to learn that to make such land 
accessible, has first and last been the primary public object of the 
colonists. The construction of ordinary roads was naturally the first 
means adopted for opening up communication. It early dawned 
upon the people that metalled roads, costing a great deal for annual 
repair, and affording only slow transit, were deficient in economy 
as compared with light and cheaply-constructed railways. It was 
not, however, until 1870, that any comprehensive and large scheme 
for the construction of railways was adopted. At that time the 
colonists were compelled to seriously examine their position. The 
mother-country had withdrawn all her troops and left the colonists, 
owning but a mere fringe of settlement round the North Island, to 
keep in check the natives, with whom over a series of years there 
had been more or less constant fighting. It became evident that 
the most ordinary precaution for the safety of the colonists 
demanded a large increase of white population, the opening of 
roads into the interior of the North Island, and the means to em 
ploy the natives on peaceful instead of warlike pursuits. Equally, 
the growing value of the agricultural and pastoral pursuits of the 
people of the South Island made it evident that light railways 
would prove of the greatest benefit to them. And so what is known 
as the Immigration and Public Works policy grew into life. It 
was resolved to borrow money to make roads in the North Island 
to make railways in both islands, and to introduce immigrants. It 
was argued that so long as with the increase of the land opened to 
settlement there was a concurrent increase of population to occupy 
and work it, there could not be a mistake. No doubt it was a bold 
policy : it was a policy virtually forced on the Colony by the aban- 
donment of the mother-country of the duties it had contracted by 
the Treaty of Waitangi. That the remedy of the colonists was in 
opening up the land and increasing the population, was recognised 
by the Government of this country, for after great reluctance they 
passed through Parliament a Bill authorising an Imperial guarantee 
to be given to a million sterling of Colonial debentures. All doubts 
as to the soundness of the policy are at rest. Already it has been 
found necessary to make the railways fifty per cent, more sub- 
stantial than was at first contemplated. The value of private 
property in the country has much more than doubled. The value 
of the public estate has equally advanced. Till lately land was to 
be bought from five shillings an acre to £2. At the session of 
Parliament just concluded, an Act was passed by which henceforth, 
wherever land is open to selection the price shall not be less than 
£2, nor where it is put up to auction shall the upset price be less 
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than £1. Excepting Canterbury, where the price has always been 
£2 an acre, this means a very large increase, in my opinion an 
increase more than equal to the whole cost of the railways, 
roads, and immigration. Before the present year expires, 
1,000 miles of railway will be opened in the Colony, and this 
has nearly all been constructed since 1870. There have 
been besides 2,800 miles of roads made, chiefly through native 
districts ; nearly 90,000 immigrants have been introduced ; 
8,260 miles have been added to the telegraph lines, and native 
lands to the value of about three-quarters of a million have been 
purchased. It scarcely need be said that the policy which led to 
these results was fiercely oanvassed, and by many bitterly opposed. 

But if there were opponents there were also friends. The 
opposition of the one was more than counterpoised by the 
enthusiasm of the other. There were men whose lifelong dream 
it had been to see such a policy worked out, and they aided it 
with might and main. The bitterest opponents have lived to 
recognise the value of the work. There is no one now, I think, 
who questions that the Colony was wise, and is wise, in con- 
structing railways and acquiring population. There may be 
differences of opinion as to the routes, and as to the ports which 
should claim the first attention, but not as to the value of the 
railways themselves, and to the capability of the Colony to support 
them. The colonists are, in short, determined to open up the 
country, and to make it the home of many times its present 
population. There are many and warm differences of opinion on 
various subjects, but as to this one there is unanimity of feeling. 

The Colonial Treasurer stated last session " that up to the end 
of June, 1877) the gross public debt of the Colony, general 
and provincial, including treasury bills, when the balances of 
all loans now authorised are raised, will be £20,895,811. As 
against this debt, we had a balance of £980,189 18s. Id. at 
credit of the Public Works Account on 80th June, £85,416 18s. 9d. 
at credit of the Defence Loan Account, and accrued Sinking Funds 
amounting to £1,868,562 2s. lOd." He went on to say : " It may, 
perhaps, be interesting to state the purposes for which the several 
loans, general and provincial, which constitute our national debt 
have been raised, and the amount applied to each. I have ascer- 
tained, by an examination of the several Loan Acts, that those 
purposes and amounts may be classified thus : About £8,800,000 
has been spent upon railways, £8,500,000 on immigration, 
£4,400,000 on harbours, lighthouses, public buildings, roads, 
bridges, and other public works for opening up the country; 
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£1,800,000 in the purchase of native lands, inoluding the payment 
of the debt to the New Zealand Company ; £2,000,000 in the 
suppression of the native outbreak, and the remaining £500,000 
on miscellaneous purposes." This estimate only charges to the 
native outbreak the exact amount for war purposes. A large 
amount from the other items might be set down as expenditure 
directly necessitated by the former relations between the two 
races. 

The Colonial Treasurer who subsequently succeeded to office did 
nojfc impugn these figures, though he differed somewhat with his 
predecessor as to the mode of dealing with the finance. He con- 
sidered that the floating debt should be added to the permanent 
debt, and that the revenue should be augmented by further taxation 
if necessary. In the meantime, he added to it by colonialising the 
land fund. That is to say, he added the land fund, which was 
hitherto specially set apart' for different purposes, to the consoli- 
dated revenue, less 20 per cent, to be paid over to local bodies. 
The consolidated revenue will be increased by this operation, not 
of course to the full extent of the amount added, as some of the 
charges on the land fund will devolve on the consolidated revenue, 
but nevertheless the last-named revenue will be considerably 
increased. To compare the public debt of New Zealand with 
the public debt of a country from which the cost of railways, 
harbours, roads, and bridges is excluded, is absolutely unfair. If 
to the public debt of this country the cost of works analogous to 
those on which the public debt of New Zealand has been expended 
be added, the result will be, on the average burden per head of 
population, or indeed on any other basis, largely in favour of the 
Colony. I say any other basis, because in my opinion the basis of 
the burden per head of population is a most deceptive and fallacious 
one. 

This subject is one to which I have given a great deal of attention, 
and I will ask your permission to read some remarks upon it which 
I made in 1878 : — 

" So much has been said of the amount of our debt and the 
manner in which it presses upon population, that I shall ask the 
House to allow me to make some observations upon the subject. 

" There are four ways of estimating a nation's indebtedness, 
namely: — (1) Estimating the gross amount of indebtedness. 
(2) The gross annual interest. (8) The amount of interest payable 
per head of population. (4) The percentage or proportion which 
the annual interest bears to the gross income of the population. 
The first is the system commonly adopted in England; but it 
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leaves oat the important elements of the annual charge upon the 
population and of the means of the population to meet that charge. 
It also leaves out the rate of interest. It may be better to have a 
nominal debt of larger amount, if the annual burden is smaller on 
account of the lower rate of interest. The second is the mode 
commonly adopted on the Continent. It gives a more accurate 
idea of the nature of a country's burdens ; but still it leaves out 
of the question the amount of the population, and the means of the 
population, upon which the taxation fells. The third mode gives 
a nearer insight into the incidence of the burden whioh a debt 
devolves upon a people ; but still it is wanting in the great element 
of the means of a people to bear such burden. The fourth mode 
remedies this, for it strikes at the very root of the matter. It 
shows not only the annual indebtedness, but the proportion which 
that annual indebtedness bears to the means of the people to meet 

" In the observations I am making I am very much indebted to 
the ' Manual on National Debts, 1 published by Mr. Dudley Baxter. 
I quote his words upon the subject : — 

" * The only correct method of comparing the burdens on different 
nations is by a comparison of the percentages of their incomes. 
Although the estimates of income may be approximations rather 
than accurate calculations, they afford on the whole a truer estimate 
of the burden of debts and taxation, than calculations founded on 
population in which considerations of relative income are entirely 
left out.' " 

Mr. Baxter estimated that the annual income of the people in 
the United Kingdom in 1867 was 800 millions. It is now estimated 
to be 1,200 millions sterling, showing an increase of 50 per cent. 
The average income per head of population in 1867 was about £25 ; 
it is now £86, or rather, perhaps I should say, that is the computa- 
tion supposing, which is unfortunately not the case, that the working 
classes are receiving an average amount of employment. However, 
let us suppose the average earnings last year to be £36. The 
average burden of the public debt was at the same time about 
16s. 6d., which gives us 2*8 as the percentage which the annual 
burden of the debt per head bears to the annual earnings. Careful 
calculations made by a Koyal Commission in the Colony showed that 
the average earnings of the people of New Zealand in 1865 was £78 
per head. I have no means of making a fresh calculation for the 
present period, but certainly it is not too much to consider that the 
increase has been 50 per cent. Indeed, this increase is moderate 
when one considers the rise in the value of the property, and the 
results from accumulated profits. We have thus an annual income 
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head of £117. The burden of the debt on the 80th Jane last per 
was £2 6s. per head of population, exclusive of the Maoris, which 
gives 2 as the percentage the debt bears to the earnings, as against 
2*8 in the United Kingdom. But in the latter case the debt 
does not represent railways, roads, harbour works, docks, 
schools, asylums, prisons, &c. To make the comparison they 
should be added, and they amount to more than the whole 
national debt, so that, for the purposes of comparison, the 
percentage of burden has to be doubled. The railways in this 
country, being longer established, are, it is true, a little more 
remunerative, but against this we may place the burden of 
pauperism, which, capitalised, amounts to more than a fourth of 
the national debt. When, too, it is considered that in the Colony 
wealth is much more evenly distributed, whilst here there are 
immense numbers of paupers and a few enormously rich men, who 
equally, for the purpose of considering the average power of the 
population to bear taxation, might be eliminated from consideration, 
we may understand hov light the average burdens of the Colony are 
to its population as compared with those of the United Kingdom. 
Again, it has to be remembered that in the United Kingdom there 
is not the land revenue which comes to the relief of the Colonial 
burdens. Bents, too, and what may be called household taxes, are 
greatly in excess here of what they are in the Colony. These 
estimates may appear to you exaggerated, but in reality they are 
not, and they represent and explain the vast advantage which the 
working and middle classes in the Colony have over the same 
classes in this country in regard to their present comforts and 
future prospects. 

As to the ability of the people of New Zealand to meet their loan 
liabilities, it is utterly absurd to question it. It may be desirable 
or necessary to increase the taxation ; for obvious reasons this is a 
political question on which I express no opinion. But I may say, 
that beyond all doubt the people can bear whatever extra burdens it 
may be necessary to impose on them. If any tax in this country 
were abolished and the revenue showed a deficiency to the extent of 
the tax, and the expenditure required the tax to be made good, all 
that could be said would be that the taxpayers had saved paying 
the tax, but owed the money. If the taxation in New Zealand is 
not sufficient, it will have to be made so. There has been no 
material increase of taxation since 1870. At a moderate esti- 
mate the people are twice as wealthy, in my opinion many 
times more wealthy. They can afford to pay five shillings where 
they paid one before. I know that the inclination to pay taxes does 
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not increase with the ability to do so, and fortunately this is the 
case, for the greatest check on public extravagance is the indisposi- 
tion of the people to be taxed. I am far from saying that extra 
taxation will be needed, bat if it is, the people of New Zealand could 
better afford to doable their present revenue than to contribute 
that they were called on to find before 1870. It must be borne 
in mind, that during the construction of the railways interest 
was paid on the cost before returns were received. The net 
receipts from railways promise to become very large. Then as 
to the land fund. The history of that up to the present time is 
briefly this. To the 80th June, 1877, 8,880,000 acres were sold 
for a sum amounting to £8,880,000, and for scrip to the value of 
£200,000. Besides this, 89,000 acres were given for public works, 
to the value of £87,000. In addition, 450,000 acres were given to 
immigrants, 186,000 to naval and military settlers, and 890,000 
acres put apart for reserves. Exclusive of native and confiscated 
lands, there remain nearly 82,000,000 of unsold Grown lands. Of 
the £8,880,000 which has been received in cash for land since the 
commencement of the Colony to the 80th June, 1877, no less than 
£1,089,000 were received during the year 1876, equal to £400,000 
more than the average of the last seven years. 

It is noticeable, that though there has always been free selection 
in Canterbury, and the best land of course taken, the revenue last 
year was larger than any year previously. Although the selector 
has to go further back, he buys with more eagerness. 

In the province of Otago the leases of the sheep farms fall in 
during the next four or five years, and immense quantities of land 
will be open for sale and lease. In the North Island vast tracts 
acquired from the natives will be open to purchase, and I cannot 
consider but that there will be a great increase in the land revenue. 
The large demands made by New Zealand have naturally some- 
what advanced the rate at which it is able to borrow. It pays the 
extra price because it gains more by doing so than by suspending 
the works which bring wealth to the country and its people. The 
lenders may congratulate themselves on getting this extra rate. 
The security afforded by the value of the public estate and 
public works and railways, and by the ability of the people to 
contribute whatever is required of them, make, in my opinion, 
New Zealand debentures as safe as Consols, and immeasurably 
more safe than the investments made in countries where British 
laws and institutions do not prevail. I read the other day of 
an occurrence which I hope is true, for it is too good to be 
otherwise. A person presented himself at a fancy dress ball in an 
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attire so scanty, or perhaps I should say a want of attire so con- 
spicuous, that the servants denied him admission. " But this is a 
fancy dress ball, " he said. "Yes, sir; it is a fancy dress ball," 
with a marked emphasis on the word dress. " But the guests are 
to appear in character/ 1 he persisted. " Yes, sir ; and what 
character can you represent as you are?" " The character," he 
replied, " of a foreign bondholder stripped of everything." You 
may realise the difference when I say that the New Zealand bond- 
holder who dressed for the character should appear in fine wool, 
with the emblems of every useful metal, of coal, and of manufac- 
tures abundantly worked in gold embroidery, and -with a cornu- 
copia as a head-dress. 

On the subject of education I will briefly say that it has been 
the pride of the several provinces to provide the most abundant 
means for the education of children. The Colony has not over- 
looked the necessity of continuing this good work, and in the ses- 
sion just over the educational provisions of the several provinces 
have been consolidated into one comprehensive system of education, 
the leading features of which may be summed up in the well- 
known terms, free, secular, and compulsory. There are small 
fees charged, but the general burden is defrayed from the revenue 
and from the proceeds of valuable endowments. It may be said 
in general terms that the State provides a secular education, and 
that it insists that every child shall be educated. It may, more- 
over, be added that the public schools are not confined to elemen- 
tary ones, and that children showing special aptitude for learning 
may, however poor their parents, acquire a finished education in 
advanced schools. The ranks of the civil service, too, are recruited 
from those who show their aptitude by passing special examina- 
tions. % 

From 1871 to 1876 the Colony assisted with passages 78,475 immi- 
grants. Besides the oost of passages there were great expenses in 
connection with receiving and housing the immigrants on arrival. 
As a certain, and I may say large amount of responsibility is 
recognised to belong to the Government to see that assisted immi- 
grants obtain employment, you may readily conceive that the 
utmost efforts have been made to chose suitable immigrants. You 
may realise that out of so large a number some have not 
proved suitable and some have not been fortunate, and you may 
also recognise that whilst those who are successful say nothing, a 
great deal of commotion may be made by comparatively a few who 
are not so fortunate. Henoe during the winter months sometimes 
complaints have been heard, and letters embodying them have 
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found their way to papers in this country. In consequence 
of productions of the kind which appeared a few months since I 
telegraphed for explanation to the Colony, and received in reply 
the following communication : — 

14 Unemployed. Wherever meetings held, Government offered 
work, thirty shillings week. Very few accepted. — Grey." 

It may safely be said that the bulk of the immigrants have 
been greatly successful. But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that New Zealand is a fairy land. As in other countries, some 
people are unfortunate without having themselves to blame, 
whilst there are some who, not being able or willing to work, 
are prone to attribute to the country the fault which belongs to 
themselves. Comprising as the Colony does a great many settle- 
ments, there is constantly a liability to an undue congregation in 
some t>arts and a reverse in others. With respect to artisan labour, 
there is also a special risk of temporary excessive supply in some 
districts and want of supply in others. No one should go to the 
Colony who does not take with him a determination to endure, if 
need be, some hardship. The primary business of the Colony is to 
obtain the products of the land, whether agricultural, pastoral, or 
mineral. All other occupations are subsidiary, and their succes'B 
depends on the plentifulness which the land yields. Professional 
men, men who can only give clerical labour, and artisans, must 
depend on those who earn from the land the means of paying 
them ; hence they should be very cautious of going to the Colony 
withott receiving direct encouragement to do so. Persons who 
possess capital and agricultural knowledge may depend on pro- 
curing land, and if their knowledge is adequate they should have 
ho difficulty in being successful, provided they are able to exercise 
frugality and self-denial. Women suited for domestic service are 
always in demand, and probably will continue to be so for a long 
period. They soon marry, and so leave again the gap in the 
ranks of servants which they only for a time stopped. Ordinary 
labourers are wanted. It will of course be understood that as 
the supply varies there may be variations in the remunera- 
tion offered, but remuneration is largely in excess of the wages 
in this country, whilst bread and meat are much cheaper. 

Those who are well acquainted with agriculture, and who aspire to 
positions beyond those of ordinary labourers, but are unable to 
take with them capital, must remember, that though they take to 
the Colony most useful knowledge, they cannot look for immediate 
employment equal to their merits. A farmer or capitalist may 
continually want labour, but may not at a moment's notice be 
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prepared to make such alterations in his arrangements as 
would be involved in the employment of overseers or persons 
of an analogous rank. Hence the agriculturist without capital 
or means must not consider that he is at all assured of at 
once realising his aspirations for a superior position. Men 
with large families should understand that their risks are 
increased : not only have they more mouths to feed, but they are 
more liable to the effects of illness or accidental misfortune. With 
such a disposition to meet with patience any difficulties that 
might arise as would have to be exercised in this country, there 
cannot, I think, be a doubt that the general prospects of the working 
classes, and of men with capital, are infinitely brighter in New 
Zealand than in this country. Here there is an excess of popula- 
tion, the possession of capital from £250 to £5,000 is a source 
of embarrassment, and men of means and position are unable 
to decide what to do with their sons growing to manhood. 
There, there is a land of infinite capacity, greatly deficient in 
population, and offering large rewards to suitable colonists who 
have the courage not to be deterred by slight obstacles, and who 
do not expect too much. Immigrants, it should be observed, 
require some amount of self-reliance. The landing amongst 
strangers, in a strange place, is depressing, and those who 
expect too much may be disappointed. There are some people, 
too, so constituted as never to be contented. The more they 
prosper the less satisfied are they with their progress. I have met 
many such people. With these reservations the Colony offers 
great inducements to emigrants. Let me, however, say that 
nothing can be more unwise than to send out vicious youths in the 
hope that they will improve. The temptations to, and facilities 
for, indulging in vice are as great in the Colony as elsewhere, and, 
removed from the supervision of their friends, such youths are 
nearly sure to turn out badly. 

In confirmation of what I have said, I may quote the following 
passage from a despatch which I received only yesterday from the 
Minister for Immigration : " As regards future operations, I had 
hoped by this mail to have supplied you with full particulars as to 
the probable number and quality of immigrants required during 
the current year. So soon as I am furnished with returns ordered 
to be sent in by the Immigration Officers throughout the Colony, 
I shall be able to do so. In the meantime I would state that we can 
scarcely have too many people, provided they are of the right 
Btamp — agricultural able-bodied labourers, dairy-women, and 
domestio servants. The power of the Colony to absorb such with 
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advantage may be said to be unlimited. Another class to whom 
the Colony presents great advantages are practical farmers, with 
small or large means. The construction of railways now in progress 
and in contemplation, opens up for agricultural settlement an 
extensive territory which has hitherto been unavailable, and upon 
which thousands of industrious families may acquire independence, 
and surround themselves with comfort. I venture to say that 
New Zealand nevor presented greater attractions to genuine 
colonists than at the present time." 

The land system of the Oolony is a subject upon which there is 
a great deal of inquiry. It is the more necessary to touch upon 
this, because of important alterations which have been made by an 
Act passed during the late session. Chief amongst the changes, 
though it pertains rather to the financial than the land system, is 
the provision which has been made by Act by which henceforth 
the Land Revenue, less twenty per cent, for local purposes, 
becomes part of the general, or, as it is called, the conso- 
lidated revenue of the Colony. Previously the land fund was 
virtually provincial revenue, and on the abolition of the provinces 
it was contemplated to still put it apart for special purposes. But 
it has now been made Colonial revenue. It is not for me to express 
an opinion as to the policy or fairness of the measure. But I 
may say that one of its obvious effects will be to somewhat 
remove the inequalities of expenditure in various parts of the 
Colony. 

Of great importance both to the land system and the finances of 
the Colony is another measure passed last session, by which the 
upset price of land has been raised to not less than £2 per acre if 
open to free selection, and to not lesd than £1 per acre if submitted 
to auction. In Canterbury the upset price at which anyone might 
select land has always been £2 per acre, but in other provinces the 
upset price of rural land, whether for free selection or by auction, 
has varied from 2s. 6d. to £1, unless in oases of special value. 
The increase now made is very material. It is as it were the 
crown of the public works and immigration policy. I have 
already referred to its money value. The change, too, probably 
means an approach to a uniform land system throughout the 
Colony. At present each provincial district has a distinct land 
system ; indeed in Otago there are two systems, one belonging to 
the old province of Southland. The working of the Act will not 
have much interest for you, but very many persons here will be 
interested to know that provision has been made for putting up 
to auction licenses to use pastoral country after the present leases 
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or licenses expire. A great many runs (as large sheep-farms are 
called) will be put up to auction in this way during the next five or 
six years in the province of Otago. 

An important new provision is that pastoral lands may be sold 
on deferred payments in blocks of not less than 500 acres, nor more 
than 5,000 acres. Such blocks must be put apart for the purpose 
by the Governor. They must be offered at auction at an upset 
price of not less than £1 per acre, and the payment has to be made 
by thirty equal half-yearly payments. No person is allowed to 
purchase on deferred payment more than one allotment, and one of 
the conditions is that within twelve months he shall reside on the 
land, and continue to reside on it for five years, except during 
intervals of leave, not exceeding three months in the year, permitted 
by the Grown Lands' Board. 

There are also provisions for selling rural or agricultural land on 
deferred payments. No one is allowed to purchase more than 820 
acres, and the price is divided into twenty half-yearly payments. 
If the land purchased is open to selection, to the ordinary cash 
price, 50 per cent, is added to cover the interest on the deferred 
payments. If the land is sold by auction, the price is the amount 
bid. In either case the payment is divided into twenty equal 
half-yearly payments. 

The purchase of rural land by deferred payments is subject to 
strict conditions as to cultivation and residence, which it would take 
too much space to minutely describe. I may, however, say that the 
purchaser must within six months of the purchase commence to 
reside on the land, and continue to do so for six years. There are 
some exceptions, but I need not trouble you with them. The cul- 
tivation has to be gradual. Surely it is fair for the State when it 
gives such easy terms of payment to exact conditions, which after 
all are really calculated to benefit the bond ftde farmer. In the 
Auckland provincial district, land may be put apart by the Governor, 
under what is known as the homestead system. Under this system 
the settlers may obtain a limited quantity of land without any pay- 
ment whatever. The conditions of ultimate acquirement of the pro- 
perty are, residence for five years and cultivation. Each person is 
allowed under this system not more than 50 acres of first-class 
land, nor more than 75 acres of second-class land, provided that no 
family may in the aggregate have more than 200 acres of first* 
class, nor more than 800 acres of second-class land. 

I cannot pretend to give you even a prScis of the different 
systems in the various provinces of disposing of land for cash 
payments. Suffice it that in some parts there is free selection, in 
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others a mixture of free selection and auction, and in others again 
an approach to an auction system only. 

I have given yon, as much as my limits will permit and my 
ability allow, an idea of New Zealand. I feel that I have 
done inadequate justice to its great capabilities, that I have 
insufficiently described all that convinces me there is " no land on 
earth" that has before it a fairer promise. With a superb climate 
and every other natural advantage in its favour, it has been care- 
fully peopled by those who can best serve it, and who must become 
the founders of a hardy, enterprising, and able branch of the British 
race. No marvel is it to me that they who have lived in New 
Zealand learn to love it, for I share that feeling. To describe it is 
to me a labour of love. It seems to me a land that, in the words 
of Byron — 

" Must ever be 
The master mould of Nature's heavenly hand, 
Wherein are oast the heroic and the free, 
The beautiful, the brave — the lords of earth and sea." 

And now I will say a few words of the South Sea Islands. 
New Zealand must be in the future to these Islands the central 
guiding figure. No adequate idea of New Zealand's future can by 
formed that excludes from view the teeming Islands of the Pacific 
that must look to her as their trading centre. The winds and the 
waves which make communication between the Islands and Aus- 
tralia a work of difficulty, make communication between them and 
New Zealand a matter of ease. It was a wise step of the British 
Government to take possession of Fiji. Wiser still would it be to 
take possession of the Samoa and New Hebrides groups. Chief 
amongst the present exports of the Islands is copra, as dried cocoa-nut 
is called. An unlimited demand exists for it in Germany, and there 
it finds its chief market. It is brought home in a dried form, but 
I am glad to learn that at Auckland in New Zealand a factory has 
just been established to obtain from the copra its useful products. 
From Fiji the export of copra increased from £5,000 in 1878 to 
£41,000 in 1876. The total imports to Fiji in 1876 were £112,000, 
the exports £107,000. The latest returns I have of Samoa, 1875, 
show during that year total export of £227,000, and an import 
trade of £241,000. Of the exports £101,000 was in copra. The im- 
ports included £20,000 in specie, and £20,000 worth of guano for 
re-export. 

There can be no doubt of the capabilities of the Islands. They 
yield many valuable indigenous products, and they are suitable 
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for the production of ooffee, sugar, cotton, tobacco, arrowroot* 
indiarubber, maize, and various kinds of drugs. 

Her Majesty's present Government have cast loving eyes towards 
them, and have proceeded probably in the path of annexation as 
far as the state of public opinion has permitted. By an inge- 
nious Act of Parliament passed three years ago, they have obtained 
the right to exercise considerable power jba the Islands not annexed. 
Sir Arthur Gordon, Governor of Fiji, exercises under the Act the 
functions of High Commissioner. Too little time has elapsed to 
fairly test the Act, but it must at least be conceded that during 
the last few years, Her Majesty's Government have done a great 
deal to improve the condition of the Islands. Not too soon was 
action taken. The Islands were becoming the Alsatia of the two 
hemispheres, and a disgusting traffic in human labour was being 
set up. Sir Arthur Gordon seems to be doing his work well, with 
not much means placed at his disposal He has shown great 
vigour in repressing revolt, and industry in developing the capa- 
bilities of the natives to submit themselves to organised govern- 
ment. In the measure he has taken for raising taxes in produce, 
he recognises the value to which I have already alluded of civilising 
the natives by encouraging them to work. He has, I fancy, not 
been unmindful of the Java system. I know it is the fashion to 
condemn that system as one of slavery. But there is a wide 
difference between the State insisting on work as a. necessary 
condition of the well-being of a semi-savage race, and allowing 
individuals to traffic in human labour. I have met several men who 
have made themselves acquainted with the Java system, and whilst 
not entirely approving it they have all seen much to admire in it. 
Practically it has been successful in its results to the natives and 
Europeans. Sir Arthur Gordon is, I believe, not popular with the 
Europeans. I doubt if any Governor who did justioe to the native 
race in a country in Fiji's present position would be popular with 
the white man. I speak with reservation, as I am only imper- 
fectly acquainted with Sir Arthur Gordon's conduct. I convey 
the impression left in my mind by so much as I know of it. The 
French, Germans, and Americans have very large interests in the 
Southern Seas. B is to be hoped they will not some day clash 
with those of England. If they do not, luck rather than good 
management will have to be thanked, for certainly no zeal was 
shown to protect English interests till public scandal made it 
necessary to do so. It is a deplorable pity that New Caledonia 
was suffered to become a French penal settlement. From a state- 
ment lately made it appears that Sir George Grey urged on the 
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English Government to annex New Caledonia before the French 
entertained the idea of doing so. 

I proposed when I commenced to connect my subject, New 
Zealand and the South Sea Islands, with that larger subject, the 
Consolidation of the Empire. The lengthened demand I have 
made on your attention leads me to fear to ask your larger indul- 
gence ; at any rate, I will be brief. Almost every salient matter 
to which I have referred seems to me to instigate considera- 
tions of vast interest to other parts of the Empire than that small 
portion with which we have had to deal. The various routes to 
New Zealand remind us how much one country is dependent on 
other countries, and, from a national point of view, suggests how 
important it is to keep open a chain of communication from one 
end of the world to the other, at every stopping-place of which the 
interests of Great Britain should be paramount. The facts which 
I have told you about the lands of New Zealand, and about what 
lias been done by the Colony in the way of promoting immigration, 
together with your own knowledge of the land, and immigration 
policies of other Colonies, must suggest to you how unmindful of 
the interests of the parent country itself were those who left to 
the hazard of the decision of a few thousand colonists the dealing 
with questions of vast moment to the whole people. There is 
no want in Great Britain more felt than that of a career for youths 
growing to manhood. The openings for those who are inclined to 
sedentary pursuits are few, and fewer still are the openings for 
those who love the freedom of healthy, active, outdoor pursuits. 
When territories worth countless millions of money were relin- 
quished with no conditions imposing on the Colonies the necessity 
of throwing open those lands to the use of settlers, and no obliga- 
tion to expend part of the proceeds in assisting the hard-worked 
labourers of this country to emigrate, a great wrong was committed 
to those whose property was so rashly relinquished. It is no 
justification of such relinquishment for say — if it can be said of all 
the Colonies — that the extreme power given has been worthily 
used. Upon that worthy use, of course, the parent country is now 
dependent, for what is given cannot be taken baok. Shakespeare, 
when he wrote King Lear, might, perhaps, have had in mind a 
possible parable of a Mother-country and her Colonies. 

The active vigour which constitutional government has un- 
doubtedly imported to the British dependencies enjoying it, must 
arouse the consideration of the question, Can nothing be done to 
constitutionalise the government of India ? The share which a 
native race may be induced to take in the government also suggests 
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that the native races of India might with advantage be more 
drawn within the general scheme of government of the country. 
Every question relating to native races is of interest. "When we 
see what labour and the acquisition of wealth will do for a native 
race, we may ask ourselves, Is the system healthy which practi- 
cally requires that tropical productions should be rendered to the 
use of the denizens of temperate climes at rates which entail the 
necessity of labour being supplied at the bare cost of food sufficient 
to keep body and soul together? Civilised man has abolished 
slavery, but he continues to exact labour for less than the comforts 
which even the slavery system supplied. 

The colonists in South Africa are living over again that which 
has passed in New Zealand, and, it may be, sufficient heed is not 
paid to the teaching of experience. There is, again, the same diffi- 
culty between Imperial representative and Colonial government, 
arising out of the relative positions of Imperial and Colonial forces. 
Whilst in the House of Commons, the Minister insists on Colonial 
responsibility, the Governor in the Colony refuses to call together 
the local parliament, and dismisses the Ministry possessing the 
confidence of the majority in that parliament. Has, I would ask, 
advantage been taken of the experience which shows that to use 
with benefit the successes gained by force of arms, railways and 
roads must be constructed, the natives induced to labour, and 
taught to understand the value that labour, capital, and communi- 
cation will give to their lands ? 

Above all, the lesson may be learnt that a country may be 
stimulated artificially, if you like to call it so, by the introduction 
simultaneously of labour and capital, and that this may be done to 
an almost indefinite extent. The popular refrain of the day runs 
to the effect that we can fight because — 

" We've got the ships, we're got the men, 
We've got the money too." 

Would that it were generally recognised that we can colonise 
because we have these great resources. New Zealand, in believing 
that it could do in ten years what in ordinary course might take 
more than a quarter of a century, only utilised the results of obser- 
vation. Experience shows that all the ramifications of a useful 
community will grow out of population hastily summoned to a 
locality if labour and capital be present at the same time. 
Immense populations rushed to California and to Victoria in search 
of gold; they remained to develop into useful communities. 
Diamonds did the same office in South Africa; oil in parts of 
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America. Given people, work to employ them, and capital to aid 
labour, and you have the elements of a successful community. If, 
instead of a precarious search for gold or diamonds, you have the 
certain rewards yielded by fertile land, so much the easier is the 
working of the problem. It is of the greatest importance to recog- 
nise the fields for enterprise the Colonies offer, for they may be 
the substitute for those oountries, the excessive desire to serve 
which has not, in my opinion, been beneficial to this country. 
The loss of the money wasted abroad would, in some cases, pro- 
bably be a lesser evil from a British point of view than that of the 
results of the expenditure. I do not wish to enter on political 
ground, but I presume no one will deny that this country, if it is 
not involved in war with Russia, has been very near that con- 
tingency. I presume, also, it cannot be questioned that the result of 
the late war will in any case devolve on this country the necessity 
in future of a larger annual naval expenditure — a very much larger 
one, probably. Now, is there anyone who would deny that but 
for the money lent to Russia by British capitalists, and the 
military railways constructed by British capital, that war 
would not have taken place, at any rate, for a long time? 
It is British gold that has armed the Continent, that has 
made railways, that has facilitated wars, that has done a 
great deal which is now reducing the prosperity and power of 
this country relatively to others. Of course I may be told that 
in making foreign countries prosperous we enable them to become 
better customers; in the same way the man who was told to 
pay his debts asked where he should borrow the money to do 
so. Not only has British gold made foreign countries formid- 
able to Great Britain, but the interests of the British creditors of 
foreign countries is calculated to injuriously influence the foreign 
policy of this country. The Egyptian and Turkish debts underlie 
the chief difficulties we now have in dealing with the Eastern 
question. Without laying down the doctrine that the country 
should enforce payment of such debts, it is impossible to leave out 
of all consideration acts of repudiation, or events or action which 
might lead to repudiation. Besides, man is only human, and 
given a man whose family depends on his investments in Turks 
or Russians, is it possible his patriotism can rise altogether 
superior to his anxiety for the welfare of the States which 
owe him all he has to live on ? Really, if there were an income- 
tax of five shillings in the pound on investments in foreign loans 
and railways, the burden would only represent the loss to the 
country in various ways arising out of this employment of British 
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capital. If we spend two hundred millions in a war with Russia, 
and this war is precipitated by our liberal loans to that Power, I 
should like to know if the investment shows a balance of profit. 
In fact, the investors gain, the nation loses. Better that capital 
should remain idle than that it should be viciously spent. 

There is, of course, a wide distinction between mere trading in- 
vestments and those which have for their results, if not for their 
object, the giving facility to a country to organise its forces and 
move its armies. This is assistance from an absurd point of view, 
for it benefits the few whilst it throws a serious liability on the 
taxpayers in general. Had she not obtained so much English 
capital, Russia would now be like a horse with too little instead of 
too much oats. 

The lesson New Zealand teaches us is, that there is practically 
unlimited occupation for capital in British territory. In eight 
years a thousand miles of railway will have been constructed 
there. More attention to our own country and less to others is what 
the nation demands, and yet so much does the evil feed on itself 
that those who have gained their wealth by investments abroad 
are the very persons who exclaim against the Colonies as sources 
of weakness. Since investments abroad have become somewhat 
unpopular, there is a large flow of money to British possessions. 
Commerce is really now engaged in federating the Empire, but so 
little does practiced statesmanship run in harness with commerce, 
that when the latter arrives at the conclusion that Federation is 
imperatively required, statesmanship may have made it impossible. 

If I may venture to offer advice I would urge on this Institute 
that the question of Federation should be taken from the region of 
speculative politics and introduced to the House of Commons. 
However few its friends in the House at first, they will increase 
when it is perceived that its advocates are in earnest. By and by 
the conviction will come that the territories of Great Britain are 
sufficiently large to make nationalism a noble aspiration, and that 
other nations may be left to look after their own interests. The 
possessions of the Queen of England and Empress of India are 
extensive enough for the exercise of unbounded humanitarianism, 
for the development of the largest fiscal views, for the operation 
of the most benevolent theories. We are apt, when we incline to 
interfere so much with foreign countries, to forget how calculations 
may be upset by circumstances born of foreign laws or want of 
laws. A common bond of union is best found in similar laws 
possessing the common basis of recognition of individual rights 
and of reverence for liberty and freedom. A law-abiding, free, 
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and educated people, speaking the same language and owning 
loyalty to the same sovereign, has lasting interests in common, 
and if the Empire break up, the fault will be due to those who 
neglect to weld it together. 

Discussion. 

The Bight Hon. Sir James Febgubson : I have been requested to 
say a few words in consideration of the very interesting topics which 
have been introduced this evening to our notice so ably by Sir Julius 
Vogel. I beg to say, first of all, that although not at present a resi- 
dent in London, I felt I could not deny myself the pleasure of being 
present when one with whom I have been intimately associated in 
public affairs was to deliver a lecture on topics which possess to me 
* lasting interest. I make bold to say of Sir Julius Vogel, that very 
much through his fostering care New Zealand has gone far to justify 
to the minds of all fair-judging men the great features of his 
distinguished administration. We have, indeed, heard doubts 
expressed regarding the prudence and even the success of the 
public works policy which he inaugurated and carried out, but I 
think the figures — at which he has only glanced — and the accounts 
he has given of the progress of the Colony, have abundantly justified 
that policy. Is there a man in New Zealand or in this country, 
even though originally opposed to Sir Julius VogeTs policy, who 
would wish it now reversed ? It is absolutely incredible. He has 
shown that when that policy was introduced the Colony was in a 
state of stagnation, nay, almost of retrogression. Public credit was 
greatly damaged, immigration had almost ceased, and indeed the 
settlement of the Northern Island was not going on ; and he, in 
this condition of things, recognised that the only possible way of 
forwarding the Colony and securing the safety of its inhabitants 
was by the introduction of an artificial and comprehensive system 
of colonisation. I remember when the present Governor of Tas- 
mania, Mr. Weld, visited me for six weeks in Adelaide in the year 
1869 — for the date is important in discussing the affairs of New - 
Zealand, in which war was then not only a possibility but a present 
danger — he said to me : "If only we could form a military settle- 
ment on Lake Taupo, in the middle of the North Island, I should 
believe that the wars with the natives would come to an end." 
Well, I travelled in 1874 by a road along Lake Taupo, by which the 
mail coach was daily running, and what an alteration I found ! I 
found there a peaceful settlement of Englishmen, the forts, which 
had only been established a few years before, already being aban- 
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doned because they were no longer necessary ; and this change had 
followed from the pnblio works policy of Sir Julius Vogel. Now, 
with regard to immigration, it is evident to anybody that emigrants 
who could cross the Atlantic for £4 were not going to pay £15 to 
go to a Colony where they would be in danger of their lives and 
where there was no security for their property. It was manifestly 
necessary, therefore, for the Government to take them there, and 
they did so in large numbers ; and I am glad to say that very few 
who go there ever care to leave it. Sir Julius Vogel did not trouble 
you with figures ; but I will venture to refer to about half-a-dozen 
of those given in his paper, which will speak volumes. In 1869, 
the year before his public works policy was inaugurated, the popu- 
lation was 287,249 ; in 1876 it was 899,075 ; and now it is far 
past 400,000. In 1869 the value of the wool exported from the 
Colony was £1,871,280; and during last year it was £8,895,816. 
Of wheat in 1869, together with provisions, tallow, timber, &c, the 
value exported was £199,857 ; last year it was £697,007. The 
revenue in 1867 was £1,787,814; in 1876 it was £8,540,996. 
All that has been accomplished as you have been told — and truly 
told — without any actual addition to taxation. I always said when 
I was in New Zealand that the Colony was hardly directly taxed at 
all, and that the revenue was raised entirely from sources which 
the people did not feel, the rise in their incomes preventing them 
feeling the rate of duties of 7 or 10 per cent., not imposed for the 
purposes of protection but of revenue solely. The rise in the value 
of private property has been enormous. It shows that the rise of 
the Colony is no ephemeral prosperity ; but is a final, solid, and 
enduring progress. Sir Julius Vogel has fully established his case. 
I say more, he has indelibly impressed his name upon the history 
of New Zealand. No doubt any man who raises himself to a high 
position may occasionally go too far in his expectations ; but I can 
hardly believe that any expectation which Sir Julius Vogel held 
out to the Colony has not been more than abundantly realised. 
And let me point out that what he has done has been on a compre- 
hensive plan. There may have been a railway pushed on in one 
district, where the local interest was greater than in another, 
perhaps a little in advance of requirements, but lines have been 
made on a comprehensive plan calculated to develop the resources 
of the islands with a well- concerted system of arterial communica- 
tion ; and those works have justified the plan on which they have 
been worked out, for they have already paid a handsome addition 
to the revenues of the Colony, although in no case quite complete. 
The value of land in their neighbourhood has risen with such 
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remarkable rapidity that there has been a proposal made to pnt a 
special tax on the land bordering on them. Sir Julius Vogel has 
touched on other subjects beyond New Zealand. Many of the 
remarks he has made on them indicate deep and original thought, 
,but I will not dilate on them, as they would each of them give rise 
to controversy. I have had occasion, for example, to give attention 
to the oixcumstances of India ; and it would be rash to conclude 
that India is ready for representative government in the European 
sense. And if we speak of the too small remuneration given for 
labour in that country, we must have regard to its teeming and 
rapidly increasing population. Then, again, I could not allow to 
include in a general encomium his reference to the Gape of Good 
Hope, where the Governor, one of the most distinguished men in 
the service of the country, has had to deal with circumstances of 
unexampled difficulty. I make bold to say that Sir Bartle Frere 
will place his policy before this country, so that it will be more 
than fully justified. I will not trespass longer upon your attention. 
I would say that, having passed a most interesting period of my 
life in New Zealand, which has been the main subject of Sir Julius 
Vogel's address, and also in Australia, I would confidently foretell 
that there are in those Colonies elements of such wonderful pros- 
perity, and also such a great degree of sound sense among the 
people, and such an attachment to British institutions, that no acts 
of any individual Minister can do permanent discredit to any of 
those Colonies, or permanently check their development ; nor do I 
believe that any ill-advised policy would find permanent acceptance 
there. I believe that we have to try experiments in new countries. 
We cannot run too much in the old grooves ; we must strike out 
original lines, and perhaps they may advance some little distance 
in the wrong course ; but I do not think that in such cases the 
colonists will be ashamed to retrace their steps. The English race 
has attained in many respects a greater development there than 
here. I wish them, and I believe they have secured for themselves, 
abundant success ; I will foretell for them that, while conspicuous 
for their great enterprise, they will adhere strictly to probity in 
their financial policy, and that they will not be ashamed, when 
they even go beyond our lines, to walk in the old paths and to 
justify our descent from our old race by their permanent attach- 
ment to our well-proved institutions. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Hill spoke a few words, in which he said that he had had 
the honour of being present some time ago, when Dr. Donald Fraser 
contributed a valuable paper on Canada, at a meeting of the Insti- 
tute, which, from its ability and geographical research, he had 
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taken a deep interest in. For the like reason he felt a deep appre- 
ciation of Sir Julius Vogel's paper. He regretted that Sir Julius 
Vogel had said so little about the South Sea Islands, because their 
history was so very interesting. 

Mr. Macfte : We have all felt extremely pleased with the lecture 
— not merely interested and pleased with its style, but its subject 
has been important and its object has been grand. Since there is 
a selfishness in this Institute, we keep the good things presented to 
us too much to ourselves. Perhaps you will say that I, as a 
Scotchman, am selfish too when I suggest to our respected guest 
and fellow-member, Sir James Fergusson, that he should invite Sir 
Julius Vogel to come and visit Scotland,' and repeat his lecture 
there. I think Edinburgh and Glasgow would make him heartily 
welcome. We should have such a meeting as would applaud Sir 
Julius Yogel's argument for Imperial unity. If there is a time for 
Imperial unity it is now, when we are in danger of disturbance of 
public peace, and muscle may have to be brought into the service of 
the State. We are now estimating more highly and truly the re- 
sources agriculture affords as a substitute for trade. If Sir Julius 
Vogel will come to Scotland and repeat the lecture, he will do much 
to promote the cause of that Colony which he represents, and, what 
is far dearer than that to him, as to us all and all patriots, the 
cause of the great Empire which has occupied for four centuries so 
great a place as the Pioneer of Christianity, and the Pioneer of 
of Civilisation. To encourage and facilitate emigration and occu- 
pation of our waste land in the Colonies, so as to preserve our 
fellow-subjects within the Empire, decus et tutamen, is the object 
the nation ought now to cherish and promote. 

Mr. Alfred E. Haedy, M.P. : When I came here this evening I 
had not the smallest intention to address you at all, and I am afraid 
that I have little or nothing to say that can be of any interest ; but 
I cannot help thinking that we are all indebted to Sir Julius Vogel 
for the able address he has given us this evening. I was much 
struck by what he said as to federation. People may differ as to 
the means for bringing about federation, but I feel convinced that 
now the great question of some sort of federation — some sort of 
unity between the Colonies and the mother-country, is one which 
stirs deeply the hearts of all people in every direction. (Hear, 
hear.) People, I say, may differ as to the means ; and when I say 
confederation I do not mean that Colonies must not be self- 
governed, or, as to Imperial matters, that they are to have a voice 
in the same way with the Imperial Legislation here. But I do say 
that if in the future we are to have our greatness in the same way 
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that we have had it in the past, it mast be by oar anion with the 
great Colonial Empire, which all foreign countries envy as, although 
some people in oar own nation have professed to say that we should 
be the richer without the Colonies. Richer without them in one sense 
we might be; we should be weaker without them in another sense, 
because we should be less attached to them. Like the person who 
has no watch in his pocket, we could not be robbed. But I say it 
is our business to protect our Colonies in the same way as the man 
who has a watch and money must protect them. I say that these 
Colonies, which our sons have colonised, and which English labour 
and capital have made what they are, should be preserved to as, 
and that it is in their greatness that in the future we shall be great. 
(Hear, hear.) Lord Maoaulay's New Zealander is an old friend, 
and I do not wish to say too much about him, but I think it may be 
possible that Lord Macaulay's New Zealander, instead of coming 
back to gaze upon the ruined arches of London Bridge, may come 
back and see a greater England existing than ever existed before, 
and that possibly in his time some Londoner may return his visit 
and see such a New Zealand as we never in our wildest dreams 
could have anticipated. (Applause.) 

Mr. Labilliebe : May I fill up a gap in order to bring before the 
attention of the meeting a question which I had hoped might have 
been included in Sir Julius Vogel's paper ? But of course every 
question could not be covered by that valuable composition. Sir 
Julius Yogel pointed out with great force the importance of our 
acquiring certain positions in the Pacific Ocean. He spoke of the 
New Hebrides, but I think he might have gone further and said 
something about New Guinea. I believe that everything that has 
happened since that question was before this Institute three years 
ago, has confirmed rather than thrown doubt on the wisdom of the 
policy which we then advocated. We have just heard from that 
quarter that gold has been discovered in New Guinea ; and, what- 
ever positions it may be desirable for us to take up in the Pacific 
Ocean, I think that every day the value of that territory, command- 
ing as it does most important routes of commerce, must become 
more and more apparent ; and I feel it is only a question of time 
when we must annex that eastern portion of New Guinea. In fact 
we are finding out that, instead of being weakened by the outposts 
of the Empire being extended, we are likely, in the event of coming 
into collision with other Powers, to find ourselves materially 
strengthened. All we have to do is to take possession of and to 
utilise certain important commanding positions in the seas, and 
in the event of our getting into any great naval war with any of 
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the other Powers we shall hold the keys of the entire position. We 
shall be able to command those seas, and our enemy will not have 
an opportunity of venturing ont into them with his vessels, because 
he would have no shelter for them and no coaling stations, and he 
would meet hostile forces wherever he appeared. Bnt this all brings 
us up to the question referred to by the last speaker (Mr. Hardy), 
the question of Federation. (Hear, hear.) We shall require some 
system of organisation for bringing together all the parts of the 
Empire, to arrange their common concerns and watch over their 
common interests. (Hear.) In fact, the whole of these questions 
are growing more and more — the question of the annexation of 
these positions in the Pacific, and the question of Imperial Federa- 
tion. All the circumstances of the present state of affairs clearly 
point to this as the great, the one great, policy for the future for 
this country and for the Colonies. (Cheers.) 

The Bev. Canon Cazenove : I have listened to-day with very 
great interest to the admirable address of Sir Julius Yogel ; but 
there is one point to which, for want of time, he has failed to do 
justice, and that is to the wonderful progress of Christianity in New 
Zealand, It has often fallen to my lot to speak and lecture for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the 
subject upon which I most frequently dwell is that of New Zealand, 
and I am greatly indebted to Sir Julius Vogel's book for my in- 
formation on that country. When Bishop Selwyn first went out to 
New Zealand as a missionary Bishop, he was the only Bishop of the 
three islands of New Zealand and of the whole group of the Melana- 
sian Islands ; but when he left to take charge of the Diocese of 
Lichfield, he left behind him no less than seven bishoprics, al 
thoroughly organised for the great work of spreading Christianity 
amongst the colonists and the natives ; and I think, therefore, that 
we ought to look upon the progress of Christianity in New Zealand 
as one of the brightest and most glorious pages in the history of the 
Church of England. 

Sir Robert B. Tobbens, K.C.M.G. : Some remarks that have 
fallen from Mr. Hardy suggest to me that it is desirable that the 
attention of a meeting such as this should be called to another side 
of the question besides that on which he dwelt. As an old colonist, I 
heardhim with extreme pleasure dilating upon the duty of this country 
to maintain its connection with its Colonies and its obligation to 
support them in times of war and on all occasions, and of their 
value to this country. But the other side to this question equally 
calls for attention, namely, that it is the duty of the colonists to con- 
tribute in proportion to their relative populations to the defences 
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of the Empire of which they are a part, and to aid this country 
on all occasions of difficulty and danger ; and looking eastward, the 
time seems to have oome when that duty becomes imperative upon 
the Colonies. (Hear, hear.) There have been small and desultory 
efforts made for the Colonial defences throughout the whole of the 
Colonies ; but nothing whatever has been said or thought of about 
the duties of those people whom Sir Julius Vogel has eloquently 
described to us as enjoying such advantages, to contribute either in 
money or any other shape to an organised combination with this 
country for the defence of the Empire at large. We have been 
departing very much from the old and true and sound logic of 
Adam Smith, that the value of the Colonies to the mother-country 
consists in our treating them as part and parcel of the mother- 
country, bound to aid her in all her difficulties and to subscribe 
towards the external defenoes of the Empira (Hear, hear.) And 
whilst we dilate upon the duties of England towards the Colonies, 
we must not leave out of sight the duties of the Colonies towards 
the Empire. (Hear, hear.) It is perhaps not prudent to say any- 
thing which would be at all contrary to the gratifying picture which 
Sir Julius Vogel has placed- before us of the Colonies generally. 
Nevertheless, as having taken a part in the Colonial institutions, 
and in the framing of the Constitution for one of the Colonies, 
which, however, was afterwards disallowed — (laughter) — I will 
make a few remarks upon those admirable constitutions. Now 
one feature that belongs not only to New Zealand, according to Sir 
Julius Vogel, but is generally prevalent throughout the Australian 
Colonies of late years, is this, that there shall be no landed gentry 
in the country ; that no person should hold more than 600 acres of 
land. In Victoria, a cumulative land tax has been proposed, im- 
posing a tax on a graduated scale, increasing the percentage 
according to the extent or value of the estate, indicating a disposi- 
tion to limit the acquisition of landed property. (No, no.) That 
is my observation. I have lived in those countries, and that is my 
experience. 

A Member : That is by free selection. 

Sir B. Tobbens: Then there is a sort of civil war, an antagonism 
between capital and labour, which is certainly not advantageous to 
the Colonies. I would remark upon what has been the effect of the 
exceedingly liberal constitution which has been granted to those 
countries— I speak especially of South Australia and Victoria, In 
those countries, under what is known as the Wakefield system, 
emigrants were sent from this country, and the passages of those 
emigrants was paid out of the sale of lands in the Colonies to whioh 
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they were sent ; but after a time, when Constitutional Government 
was given to those countries and the whole power placed in the 
hands of the working classes by universal suffrage, the first use 
made by them of this power was to repeal that admirable system 
by which emigration had previously been conducted with such 
wonderful advantage both to the Colonies and the mother-country. 
In short, the first thing the working classes did when they got 
unlimited power was to kick down the bridge by which they them- 
selves had passed over from poverty into independence and com- 
fort. They argued, Tou shall no longer use the Land Fund to bring 
out labour from England to compete with our labour ; you have no 
more right to do so than to bring .out merchandise at the public 
expense to compete with the merchants in the Colony. Into the 
hands of those labouring classes has been delivered the whole power 
of the country, and I very much fear there is a bad future, politi- 
cally, before the Australian Colonies from the example we see now 
working in Victoria. (No.) I am sorry to say a word that does 
not accord with the very glowing pictures which Sir Julius Vogel 
has laid before us of the future of the Colonies ; I see a great deal 
of difficulty yet to be got through before the political institutions of 
those Colonies can be placed in a satisfactory condition. In con- 
clusion, I would venture to affirm the existence of a conditional 
obligation on all the Colonies, in view of difficulties now impending 
over this country, to come forward and to show practically, not by 
professions, but by deeds, their desire to remain part of this glorious 
Empire by accepting as an indispensable condition the obligations 
to contribute to its external defences. 

The Pbesibent : Before proceeding any further with the discus- 
sion, I wish to remark that one of our regulations is, that we 
should not in our discussions here allude to party politics. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir Robert Torrens scaroely did perhaps allude to party 
politics, still, I think the discussion is tending in that direction, 
and I hope that any succeeding speaker will be careful to keep 
away from that line, and discuss all that is for the benefit of the 
Empire or the British Colonies. (Hear, hear.) 

The Hon. J. J. Casey, M.P. Victoria, said : I regret exceedingly 
that I should be called upon to ask the meeting not to pass any judg- 
ment upon the remarks made by the last speaker so far as Victoria is 
concerned. I came here to have the pleasure, and I may say the satis- 
faction, of hearing what Sir Julius Vogel has said in the interesting 
paper read ; and I was prepared to listen to any remarks thereon, but 
I was scarcely prepared to hear the remarks made by the last speaker, 
bringing up, as it were, for common observation before this assem- 
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bly the policy of Victoria, 'which was no part of the subject of con- 
troversy here. It is by accident that I am here ; but, being here, 
I would beg for leave to say that some two or three statements 
made by him have no foundation in fact. First, he has said that 
there is a limitation in Victoria with respect to the acquisition of 
the purchase of land. There is no such limit. There is a limit 
with respect to land which may be taken up for selection, which is 
practically a gift given by the Grown to persons who will settle 
upon the public lands. He has made a farther allusion to what he 
says the working men have done in Australia, and the use which 
free and representative institutions have been put to by them. The 
simple answer to that is,that the workng-men, as he chooses to call 
them — I prefer to call them the people of Australia, or the people 
of Victoria, and there is no distinction whether you take New 
South Wales or any other part of Australasia — the colonists are a 
fair sample of each other. These colonists have built railways, 
and stretched telegraphs across the continent. They have estab- 
lished mail communication with the mother-country by means of 
large and expensive steamers. They have expended a quarter of 
their revenue in establishing a system of free, compulsory, and 
secular education. They have spent their money for their national 
defences. They have provided ironclads to defend their harbour, 
and they are able to protect themselves against the enemies of the 
mother-country, no matter by whom she may be attacked. Is this 
not something? (Hear, hear.) And all this was done by the 
working-man ? I did not think I would have to listen to such 
statements, or that such statements would be allowed in this Insti- 
tute, traducing the character of the Australian colonist, and it is 
immaterial whether he is called a working-man or anything else. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Edwabd Bowes Caboill : As an old New Zealand colonist, I 
do not wish to find any fault with Sir Julius Vogel for devoting 
nearly the whole of his speech to New Zealand. There is, however, 
another part of the subject, not without interest to the people of 
this country, which appears to have dropped out of the discussion, 
and on which I should like to offer a few remarks — that is, in 
reference to the other islands of Polynesia. There are two aspects 
of this under which I think, it cannot fail to force itself at a very 
early period on the consideration both of the colonists and of the 
Government and people of this country. First, in its bearing upon 
the future of the races inhabiting the various groups with whom we 
have been brought in contact, and for whose benefit great and 
hopeful efforts have been made in the establishment of Christian 
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missions at various points. What is their hope for the future ? 
This is really a question of very great interest, for there are large 
classes in this country who have devoted muoh earnest effort and 
subscribed a great deal of money and sent out a large number of 
valuable men for the benefit of those races, and it is at least for 
them a matter of great moment to know what is likely to be the 
issue of their efforts. I presume there are not many of opinion 
now that it is possible to carry out what was at one time the dream 
of some philanthropists — that is, to raise those people by Christian- 
ising and educating them to take their place among the nations of 
the earth in their own strength and upon their own resources. 
But whatever may be their capabilities in this respect, it appears 
to me that they will not have the opportunity of taking that posi- 
tion ; for, from the progress — the sure progress— of enterprise in 
that part of the world, I think it is an absolute certainty that within 
a very few years every one of those groups will fall under the 
dominion of one or other of the great Christian Powers — be it Great 
Britain, or France, or Germany, or the United States. Now, it 
does appear to me that this is a view of the subject well worthy of 
being pressed upon the notice of the public here, so that, should the 
question again come up of the expediency or otherwise of extending 
the British dominion over one of those group of islands, it should 
not be decided merely on the narrow ground of whether it can be 
made to directly pay at the particular moment— (hear, hear) — but 
that it should be judged in recognition of what may be necessary to 
fulfil our duties and carry out those great purposes for which such 
efforts have been already made. There is a case in point at present 
hanging in the balance — I mean that of the New Hebrides. It is 
known that for a good many years past a Mission has been main- 
tained there at considerable cost of money and valuable lives ; but 
perhaps it will surprise most of those now present to learn that 
within the last twenty years or so something like £150,000 sterling 
has been devoted to the support of that one Mission, and this has 
not been fruitless of results. No doubt we have many statements 
made as to the futility of missionary enterprise, and travellers bring 
back stories of the natives having relapsed into their old ways, and 
become worse than they were before they were acquainted with the 
missionaries. But I would ask anyone here to take up the account 
of, say, the New Zealanders as described in the early days of 
Marsden and his followers, and compare it with any trustworthy 
account of them as they now are, and then candidly say whether 
nothing has been done for them by the introduction of Christianity ; 
or apply a similar test to the Fijisor the New Hebrides, some of the 
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inhabitants of which have been absolutely reclaimed from the most 
desperate heathenism to the profession of Christianity and the fair 
observance of Christian duties and obligations. These are very 
important results, which are perfectly authenticated and quite 
indubitable, and are matter of supreme interest to large classes of 
people in this country — classes whose deep wishes and aspirations 
are certainly entitled to a great deal of respect, whatever may be 
thought of the general policy of extending British rule. At the 
present moment the French are understood to be again contempla- 
ting the annexation of the New Hebrides for the purpose of a penal 
settlement, and a petition to Her Majesty the Queen has been 
recently transmitted from New South Wales praying for considera- 
tion of the case in the interests of the missions there. It would be 
a lamentable end to the labours and hopesof those who have already 
accomplished so much if the French should really carry out such 
an intention, accompanied as it would probably be by the repetition 
of the disastrous history of Tahiti. Such a consummation would 
be a bitter disappointment to the hopes of those who have sup- 
ported the missions, and, in my humble judgment, would reflect 
anything but credit on this country. The other aspect of this part 
of the subject is in its bearing upon the future of those of our own 
countrymen who might migrate in considerable numbers and 
establish Colonies in the several groups of islands. We had a 
curious illustration of this in the case of the Fijis, to which a 
number of people from our Colonies went, being attracted by the 
opportunity offered for the cultivation of sugar and cotton. They 
invested a large amount of capital and settled in considerable 
numbers, and set to work with great promise of success in their 
enterprise. But they soon found themselves in a very peculiar 
position, being outside of British rule and under no law save that 
of a poor ignorant savage chieftain but recently reclaimed from 
cannibalism, and there came about a state of things which threat- 
ened deplorable results. There grew up, in connection with their 
efforts to obtain a supply of labour, something, as stated by Sir 
Julius Vogel, analogous to the slave trade. They were mostly 
respectable colonists, as good men as the average of their fellows, 
but they were placed in the novel circumstances of being outside of 
the law and without the means of giving effect to such laws as they 
might make for themselves, and I believe they did the best they 
could in the circumstances. Now, surely it is a monstrous propo- 
sition that in the case of a body of our countrymen finding their 
way, in the pursuit of legitimate enterprise, to the occupation of 
'ands in a neighbouring group of islands lying open to them, they 
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should be told that they have passed beyond the pale and protec- 
tion of British law, and must be content to live under such laws as 
they can obtain through the grace of a poor ignorant savage. That, 
in fact, was the state of things, which proved to be intolerable, and 
which led the Government of this country at last to consent to 
annex Fiji. Whether Fiji as a Colony will pay or not I do not 
know ; but I feel very sure that its annexation was a step in the 
right direction, o&great importance in legitimising and giving law- 
ful effect to the enterprise of our own countrymen, and which will 
powerfully help to raise the state of the natives both of those islands 
and the adjoining groups. These, then, are the two points which 
appear to me to be well worthy of being pressed upon the conside- 
ration of the people of this country — first, the inevitable future of 
the native races of the. Polynesian groups of islands ; and, second, 
the future of such of our countrymen as may migrate and found 
Colonies of our own race upon them. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Boothbt, Commissioner from South Australia to the Paris 
Exhibition : As representing South Australia on the present occa- 
sion, I wish to state, with reference to Sir R. Torrens' remarks, that 
the labouring classes in South Australia, through their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, have, during the past three years, voted 
no less than a quarter of a million sterling towards the introduc- 
tion of immigrants from the United Kingdom ; and, therefore, Sir 
Robert Torrens, when he speaks as he does, has made a mistake 
— (hear) — and does not represent the case as it at present stands. 

The Pbbsident: I think I may congratulate the Institute 
and yourselves upon having heard a most interesting and able 
paper from Sir Julius Yogel, and a very interesting discussion 
upon the subject of it Perhaps one,- and not the least engaging 
fact of the evening has been that one of the last elected members 
of the House of Commons — the new member for Canterbury — 
has spoken; but the fact has been particularly interesting, 
because I think he is almost the first candidate who in his 
address to his then future constituents thought it worth while to 
give a prominent place to the Colonies and the Empire. (Hear, 
hear.) We, the object of whose being is the Colonial interest of 
the country and the greatness of England's Colonial Empire, must 
feel indebted to Mr. Hardy for the line he has taken. I hope that, 
in his place in the House of Commons, he may some day adopt 
the suggestion of Sir Julius Yogel, and take up the question of 
Imperial Federation. (Hear, hear.) But I hope that he will, in 
some respects, modify the views which he seems at present to 
entertain. There cannot be Imperial Federation without give and 
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take. He suggested that the Colonies should join the Empire, but 
should not interfere with Imperial questions. 

Mr. Habdt : I did not intend to convey that idea, I meant that 
they should not interfere in local questions. 

The President: I am glad to hear Mr. Hardy's explana- 
tion ; that is the only point on which I differed from him. Of 
course none of us wish that any Federal Parliament or Institution 
should interfere in the local affairs of any portion of the Empire ; 
but the object of Federation would be to give the Colonies and 
the United Kingdom a proportionate share in Imperial questions. 
(Hear, hear.) I was very glad to hear what Sir James Fergusson 
said about Sir Bartle Frere. Of course, at present, we do not 
know the details of what has occurred in South Africa on that 
politioal question ; but I feel very confident, from the esteem in 
which I hold Sir Bartle Frere, as also Sir James Fergusson him- 
self does, that, when we hear a detailed account of what has 
transpired, we shall be convinced that he acted rightly and honestly 
and boldly. (Hear, hear.) It certainly was a bold action ; and I 
am convinced that he was justified in what he has done. With 
regard to representative institutions in India, I also agree with 
Sir James Fergusson that I think the natives are very far from 
capacity for anything of the kind. I know nothing of India. I 
have never been there; but it has often seemed to me that we 
might encourage the natives more. Well, we are not much in- 
clined to copy Russian institutions now, but certainly the Russians 
have been very wise in the way in which they have dealt with the 
countries they have conquered. Many of their principal generals 
lately fighting against the Turks have been natives of the coun- 
tries conquered by Russia. I think we ought to take a hint from 
that, and I think it will be very wise if it were possible to give 
Indian natives, some of whom have a great taste for military 
affairs, not merely an honorary rank in the Indian army, but real 
employment in that army — local commands and positions in the 
army of India. I must say that from what I saw of two native 
aides-de-camp whom the Prince of Wales brought home from 
India I should fancy that Indian officers were very fit for high 
military employment under the Crown. Sir Julius Vogel, at the 
commencement of his paper, spoke of cheap railways. Now I do 
not know whether the railways made in New Zealand are cheap, 
but lately at one of our meetings here a gentleman, who had been 
employed as engineer in India, spoke to me about an article on 
railways which had appeared in the Edinburgh Review some few 
years ago. Colonel Chesney is his name, and he said that that 
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article proved most satisfactorily that cheap railways were a very 
bad economy, that the expense of working them was very much 
greater, and their carrying power very much less. I need not go 
into details of the question, bat evidently it seems to have been 
made pretty clear that a cheap railway is a doubtful economy. I 
hope, therefore, that the railways made in New Zealand have been 
of such capacity and strength as to be of permanent value. I 
may now, I am sure, in your name, thank Sir Julius Yogel very 
warmly for his excellent paper, and of which he can say, with the 
Soman poet, " Quorum pars magna fiu." (Applause.) 

Sir Julius Yogel : Your Grace, ladies and gentlemen— I have 
to thank you very much, first, for the kind attention which you 
gave to the paper, which I am afraid was somewhat unusually 
lengthy ; and, next, for the discussion which followed, and which 
raised many interesting points on which I was only able barely to 
touch in the course of my paper. I thank Sir James Fergusson 
and others for the kind way in which they have spoken of the 
paper. I may say with respect to the railways of New Zealand, 
that when I spoke of them as cheap railways I was bearing in my 
mind the enormously expensive railways which this country enjoys. 
The railways in New Zealand are constructed with a view to their 
being sufficiently substantial for the traffic required of them. We 
are now using steel instead of iron rails. I observed in a paper 
the other day a statement that a contractor abroad had agreed to 
supply several thousand tons of steel rails at £6 10s. per ton ; and 
it was looked upon as a very remarkable thing that this could be 
done on the Continent. It may interest you to know that I have 
lately contracted for several thousand tons of steel rails at J66 8s., 
and that within the United Kingdom. I am very much obliged to 
you for your attention. (Applause.) 
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SIXTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session took place 
on Tuesday, April 16th, 1878, at the " Pall Mall, " 14, Regent 
Street His Graoe the Duke of Manchester, K.P., President, in 
the chair. 

Amongst those present were the following : Major-General Sir William 
F. Drummond Jervois, K.C.M.G. and O.B. (Governor of South Australia), 
Lieut-General Sir Henry Lefroy, K.C.M.G. (late Governor of Bermuda), 
Sir Arthur Blyth, KC.M.G. (Agent-General for South Australia), Sir John 
Hose, Bart, K.C.M.G.; Sir Charles Clifford, Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart; 
Sir Bryan Robinson (late Judge of the Supreme Court, Newfoundland), 
Captain J. C. R. Colomb, R.M.A. ; Major C. Carpenter, R.A. ; Rev. C. F. 
Stovin, Dr. W. R. Cheadle, Dr. Rae and Mrs. Rae ; Messrs. Edward New- 
ton, C.M.G. (Colonial Secretary, Jamaica), W. B. Griffith (Auditor-General, 
Barbadoes), F. P. Labilliere, G. Molineux (Canada), S. W. Silver, W. 
Lethbridge, M.A. Jacob Montefiore, J. B. Montefiore, Leslie J. Montefiore, 
Ernest G. Mooatta, Philip Capel Hanbury, Alexander Rivington, Charles 
J. Becker (Transvaal), John ADeane (New Zealand), H. R. Cooper Wal- 
lace (New Zealand), G. R. Godson (Canada), G. T. Bean (Adelaide, South 
Australia), W. S. Wetherell, A. R. Campbell Johnston, Austin Campbell 
Johnston, A. Sampson (Toronto, Canada), Hugh Jamieson, Harley Bacon, 
J. Dennistoun Wood (Victoria), J. Duncan Thomson (Cape Colony), Chaa. 
Piers (Cape Colony), Robt. Stokes, (M.L.C., New Zealand), H. W. Free- 
land, A. C. Brise, Miss Sheffington Thompson, A. K. Isbister, MA., LL J)., 
and Miss Isbister ; Messrs. J. V. Irwin, J. Henwood Thomas, C. F. Lloyd, 
Hugh R. Fletoher (Newfoundland), James S. Randell, E. P. Walker, CoL 
Harryton, Major Duncan, R.A., D.C.L., Capt E. A. French, C.M.G., R.A. 
(late Commissioner North-west Mounted Police, Canada), Messrs. W. Ack- 
royd, W. P. Gahan, P. Byrne (Agent for Quebec), W. G. Lardner, J. Snell, 
J. L. Haddan, Francis A. Gwynne (Victoria), P. Sinclair Laing, Rev. J. 
Long, Mr. James Brown Stephen, Mr. John Marshall, Rev. A. Styleman 
Herring, Miss Lawrence, the Misses Brooks, Messrs. Alexander Rogers 
(late Bombay), C. Walford, James Bain (Toronto, Canada), Leonard W. 
Thrupp (South Australia), Mrs. Sandford Fleming, and the Misses Flem- 
ing (Canada), Messrs. 8. H. Fleming (Canada), Arthur Jones. H. E. Green, 
R. C. Makren, Anglesea Highett, Miss Highett, Rev. Brymer Belcher, 
Messrs. H. J. Haddan, F. J. Rowan (Canada), William Everard (South 
Australia), E. M. Dutt (Canada), T. H. Roe, W. G. Glyn, Mr. Frederick 
Young and Miss Young, 

The Honorary Secretary, Mr. Fred. Young, read the Minutes of 
the Fifth Ordinary General Meeting, which were confirmed. The 
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President then called on the Honorary Secretary to read the follow- 
ing Paper, by Mr. Sandfobd Fleming, C.M.G., who had suddenly 
been summoned to Canada on official business : — 



CANADA; AND ITS VAST UNDEVELOPED INTERIOR. 

Last session a distinguished gentleman, Dr. DonaldFraser, read an 
exceedingly interesting and instructive paper on Canada. It will 
probably be remembered that the learned gentleman alluded chiefly 
to what may now be termed ol&Canada, that is, the province or united 
province of Upper and Lower Canada as it existed some time ago, 
now the two provinces of Ontario and Quebec. It is not at all desir- 
able that I should venture to take up any of your time with topics 
which have been so lucidly brought before you, and which have 
been already ably discussed. It is my purpose to begin where that 
gentleman left off, and endeavour to describe portions of the coun- 
try which he did not prominently mention. I shall direct my 
observations to that part of the earth's surface extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the boundary of the United States 
to the Arctic Ocean, all of which is comprised within the limits of 
the Dominion. I shall refer chiefly to the undescribed territories 
of what may be called New Canada, and attempt to say something 
about that vast region, the greater part of which is as yet wholly 
unoccupied by human beings, but with respect to which my fellow 
colonists are said to be dreaming magnificent dreams. 

First let me say a few words about the change which took place 
a few years ago when Canada dropped her provincial character and 
assumed semi-continental proportions. I shall not attempt to re- 
late even in brief the political events which led to the confedera- 
tion of the several British North American provinces. It is enough 
for the present to remark that local difficulties arose which in them- 
selves seemed not easy of solution except in the adoption of measures, 
similar to those now proposed for the Australian Colonies, which 
would widen the field and cause mere sectional interests to be of 
secondary importance. The importance of the objects to be 
attained seemed worth an effort, and, happily, decided steps were 
taken. 

It has been the custom in the Old World on occasions when to 
some governing minds it seemed expedient to cultivate the love 
and affection of adjoining nations, to appeal to the forcible argument 
of gunpowder. If the object has been to civilise, or Christianise, 
or in any other way to benefit a people, in olden times it has not 
been uncommon to employ the sword. In Europe even to-day, 

Q 
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almost at the dawn of the twentieth century, in the laudable pur- 
pose of improving the condition of a portion of the human family, 
the blood of some 200,000 men has been spilled within a few months. 
War is still uppermost in men's thoughts ; it is the one occupation 
full of life and energy, and all Europe is prepared or preparing for 
further scenes of destruction and desolation. In the New World 
He* Majesty's subjects of various races were privileged to form a 
sisterhood of provinces without the loss of blood ; their schemes and 
aspirations most fortunately were discovered to be in harmony with 
Imperial policy, and under the gracious favour of the Queen they 
determined to make the attempt peacefully to weld the scattered 
provinces of British North America into one. If not peacefully they 
felt it should not be done at all, and perhaps the circumstances of 
the New World rendered easy what elsewhere would have been im- 
possible. In the deep forests and the boundless prairies of Canada 
there is ample scope for all the energies of man. There, where 
every additional human life is a positive gain to the country, 
the combative, without destroying each other, may find vent for 
their fighting propensities in a life-long warfare against Nature in 
her wildest form. 

Difficulties presented themselves to the idea of union. From 
geographical position, from distinct political organisation, and from 
limited business relations, the inhabitants of each separate province 
knew little of each other, and there had been an almost total ab- 
sence of social intercourse. In view of a political union, an im- 
portant step was to make the leaders in the local legislatures and 
the prominent men in the different isolated provinces acquainted 
with each other. Accordingly public and private hospitalities were 
tendered and accepted. Conferences were called for discussion, and 
festivities of every kind were engaged in. They began in the 
maritime province, where hundreds from the then province of 
Canada visiting, perhaps, for the first time, the sea-coast, were 
sumptuously entertained. Soon afterwards the towns on the St. 
Lawrence and the great inland lakes echoed back the kindly greet- 
ings which came from " those who lived down by the sea." In 
this peculiar way Canadians, true to the hospitable instincts of the 
British race, with the knife and fork in place of the sword and rifle, 
inaugurated a successful attempt to lay the foundation of the New 
Dominion. 

A series of important events followed each other with startling 
rapidity, finally culminating in a scheme for consolidating in one 
government half a dozen distinct provinces, and providing for the 
political future of half a continent. The scheme was confirmed by 
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Imperial legislation, received the Royal sanction, and became the 
Constitution of Canada on the 1st July, 1867. All the ea&teni pro- 
vinces were thereupon united in federal bonds, and four years later 
British Columbia and the vast territory once under the sway of 
the Hudson's Bay Company entered the union, . 

Having mentioned some of the events which ushered in the birth 
of the new Dominion, it will now be my purpose to furnish, in a 
concise form a general account of the great region embraced within 
its limits, all of which is under the control of the Canadian 
Government. Preliminary thereto it seems proper that I should 
refer to some of those early discoverers and daring travellers who 
gave to the world the first knowledge of the country. 

Last session, Mr. Fraser, when he addressed the Institute, re- 
ferred to Sebastian Cabot, who touched the east coast of Labrador 
so long ago as 1496, And to Jacques Cartier who, in command of 
two or three French vessels, sailed up the St. Lawrence in 1584, 
and proceeded to establish trading ports, which proved to be the 
beginning of the old province of Canada, now Quebec* Attention 
being now directed to a more extended field, in fact, to the northern 
half of North America, our inquiries must necessarily take a wider 
range, and embrace discoveries on the Pacific, on the Arctic, as 
well as on the Atlantic coast. 

In the fifteenth century, when the Continent of America was 
first discovered, the dimensions of the globe were but imperfectly 
known.- Its circumference was thought to be much less than it has 
since proved to be, and the newly-discovered land was supposed 
to be the eastern shores of Asia. Spain and Portugal were then 
the great maritime powers of the world, and they agreed, under 
a Treaty of Partition founded on a bull issued by Pope Alexan- 
der YL in the year 1494, that the Spaniards should possess 
exclusive control over the western route to Asia, while the Portu- 
guese should communicate through eastern channels. The question 
of jurisdiction having thus been settled and stamped with the 
authority of the highest power in those days, the Portuguese pur- 
sued their discoveries to the east by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, while the Spaniards endeavoured to find their way, in a 
westerly direction, through new seas and unknown lands, to India. 
The Spanish ships cruised along the Atlantic coast of America in 
the hope of finding their way to the south of Asia. In 1518 the 
Isthmus of Darien was crossed, and in three years afterwards 
Spanish navigators penetrated the Straits of Magellan ; and thus 
the Pacific Ocean was discovered at two widely separate points. 

In 1592, Juan de Fuca is reported to have followed the Mexican 
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and Californian coasts until he reached the broad inlet of the sea 
which to this day bears his name, and which forms the southern 
limit of Canada on the western ocean. Eight years after the al- 
leged discovery by Juan de Fuca, Henry Hudson ascertained the 
existence of a great inland sea accessible from the Atlantic 6ide of 
the new continent. From Hudson's Bay it was confidently ex- 
pected that some passage would speedily be found which would 
enable ships to traverse from the Atlantic to the Pacific and shorten 
the voyage from Europe to Asia. 

In 1669 the whole region surrounding Hudson's Bay was granted 
by the British Crown to the society of merchants ever since known 
as the Hudson's Bay Company, who, after thoroughly exploring its 
shores, failed in discovering an outlet to the west. 

The first civilised men who pierced the interior were probably 
French adventurers and traders from old Canada, while the whole 
country was yet in the possession of France. The exploits of these 
men who, without the slightest previous knowledge of the territory, 
penetrated among numerous savage tribes, would be of thrilling- 
interest. They passed from the St. Lawrence through the great 
lakes Huron and Superior, and by the innumerable intricacies of 
streams, lakes, and portages to Lake Winnipeg. Thence they 
passed up the Biver Saskatchewan to about the 108° meridian, where 
they planted their most distant trading post some 2,000 miles from 
the then colonised parts of Canada. 

In 1679, almost two centuries ago, Robert Chevalier de la Sale 
entertained the idea of finding a way to China through the lakes 
and rivers of Canada. His expedition set out in the frail canoes 
of the natives, his point of departure above the rapids on the 
St. Lawrence, near Montreal, was named, and is still named, La 
Chine, in consequence of the daring project to reach from that 
point the land of the Chinaman. Half a century later the 
attempt was renewed. In 1781, Pierre Gauthier de Varenifbs, under 
the auspices of Charles, Marquis de Beauharnois, Governor of 
New France, commanded the expedition, and although he failed 
to reach the Pacific Ocean, he was the first to reach the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In 1762, Fort La Rouge, close to the site of the present Fort 
Garry, was an established trading post. Soon after this the < 

conquest of Canada extinguished French possession and terminated j 

French exploration in the western wilderness. Even the French a 

missionaries, who were the first to preach the Gospel to the abori- I 

gines, abandoned the country, and did not resume the work for 
nearly sixty years. 
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A hundred years after the grant to the Hudson's Bay Company, 
one of their agents, Mr. Samuel Hearne, was commissioned to 
examine the interior. Between 1769 and 1772, that early explorer 
made journeys on foot and in canoes 1,000 miles westerly from 
the place of his departure on Hudson's Bay. He discovered Great 
Slave Lake and other large lakes, and traced the Coppermine 
River to its mouth. 

Exactly a hundred years ago, and in the year before the sad 
end of one of the most distinguished navigators and discoverers, 
Captain Cook touched at Nootka Sound, on the western coast of 
Vancouver's Island, claimed its discovery, and remaining there a 
few weeks he sailed along the coast to Behring Straits. 

After an intermission of eleven years, Alexander Mackenzie, in 
the service of the North West Fur Trading Company, set out on an 
important exploration of the interior. Between 1789 and 1798, 
that intrepid traveller discovered the great river which justly bears 
his name, and followed it to the Arctic Ocean. He ascended the 
Peace River to its source, was the first civilised man to penetrate 
the Rocky Mountains, and pass through to the Pacific Coast. This 
traveller inscribed in large characters on a rock by the side of Dean 
Inlet, " Alexander Mackenzie, from Canada by land 22nd July, 
1793." On the same day that Mackenzie painted that memorable 
inscription by the side of the Pacific, Captain Vancouver was pur- 
suing his examination of the coast about two degrees further north. 
A short time before Mackenzie emerged from the interior, Vancou- 
ver had visited the spot where Mackenzie slept but one night 
within sound of the sea. Thus these two distinguished travellers, 
from opposite directions and engaged in totally different pursuits, 
discovered precisely the same place, and, by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, all but met each other. 

In 1806, Simon Fraser crossed the Rocky Mountains from Canada, 
and descended the great river of British Columbia which in his 
honor was named after him. It was my good fortune many years 
ago to read Fraser' s original manuscript journal, then in the hands 
of his son. I have since witnessed the foaming rapids and boiling 
whirlpools of that wildest of all large rivers, and I cannot be sur- 
prised that not many have attempted, and still fewer have succeeded, 
in following in the wake of Simon Fraser from its source to its 
mouth. Twenty-two years afterwards, however, Governor Sir 
George Simpson made the daring attempt. In 1828 he stepped 
into a canoe at York Factory on Hudson's Bay, and stepped out of 
the frail craft some time afterwards at the mouth of the River 
Eraser, having in the interim traversed the interior, and carried 
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the canoe, as Mackenzie 3id before him, from the source of Peace 
River to the great northern bend of the Fraser. 

This celebrated traveller, in his journey round the world in 1841, 
again crossed the northern half of America. His course was by 
the St. Lawrence, the Ottawa, Lakes Nippising, Huron, Superior, 
and by the canoe route to Lake Winnipeg. Then across the prairie 
via the Saskatchewan to the Rocky Mountains and by Eootenais 
to the Columbia River. 

In June, 1648, Captain (now General Sir Henry) Lefroy arrived 
at Red River, passed through to Lake Athabasca, and then 
remained from the middle of October to the end of February fol- 
lowing, engaged in meteorological and magnetical observations. 
In March, 1844, he started for Fort Simpson on Mackenzie River, 
where for several months his time was occupied in similar pursuits. 

The north-west passage, a problem which had already baffled the 
energy and skill of navigators, remained unsolved at the beginning 
of the present century, and a series of attempts were made to 
throw light on the gloom which surrounded it. Some of those 
efforts assumed the forms of expeditions by land, traversing the 
region which now constitutes part of Central Canada, and therefore 
call for further notice. The reference to them must be brief, but 
the indomitable perseverance and heroic endurance which they 
developed and displayed, demands a passing tribute to names 
which will ever be familiar in Canadian and Arctic story. 

In 1819, an Arctic land expedition was organised under the 
command of Captain Franklin. That officer travelled, via Red 
River, to Cumberland House on the Saskatchewan, and thence by 
Fort Chipewayan, Fort Enterprise, and the Coppermine River, 
to the Arctic Coast. This expedition was marked by frightful 
suffering and loss of life. 

In 1825, Franklin started on a second expedition. Having 
reached Ontario, he passed, via Lakes Huron and Superior, to Red 
River, and thence traversed the country to Great Bear Lake, where 
he wintered. The following year he pursued his journey to the 
Arctic coast, via Mackenzie River. 

In 1883, Captain Back, on an expedition in search of Sir John 
Ross, passed from Montreal to Lake Winnipeg and thence to Fort 
Reliance, where he wintered ; after which he followed the Great 
Fish River to the Arctic coast. 

In 1886, Messrs. F. W. Dease and Thomas Simpson, at the 
instance of the Hudson Bay Company, started overland from Red 
River on a joint expedition. They spent the years 1887, 1888, and 
1889 in explorations on the northern coast. They joined the sur 
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veys of Franklin and Beechey at Point Barrow in Behring Strait, 
and those of Franklin and Back between the Coppermine and Great 
Fish Rivers, making the longest boat voyage in the Arctic seas on 
record. 

' In 1845, Dr. Rae took his departure from Lake ^Superior on the 
breaking-np of the winter, passed by the common route to Bed 
Biver, by Lake Winnipeg to Norway House and thence to York 
Factory, where he wintered. A year afterwards he wintered at 
Repulse Bay without fuel, and subsisted with his party for twelve 
months on food obtained with the gun and spear. He united the 
surveys of Ross and Parry, a distance of about 700 miles, and 
made the first long sledge journey performed in that part of the 
world, the total distance being nearly 1,800 miles. 

In 1848, Sir John Richardson, who had already made two over- 
land journeys with Sir John Franklin, made a third in search of 
that lamented traveller. On the last occasion he was accompanied 
by Dr. Rae. The two volumes published by Richardson on his 
return afford evidence of the minute scientific observations made 
in that part of Canada traversed by these celebrated explorers, and 
afford ample proof of the value of their labours. 

In 1849, Dr. Rae, alone, passed down the Coppermine River, 
pursuing the object of discovering Franklin with unabated vigour. 

In the following year Dr. Rae renewed the search. He wintered 
at Fort Confidence, Great Bear Lake ; descended the Coppermine 
River ; travelled over ice nearly 1,100 miles, at an average rate of 
from twenty-five to twenty-six miles a day ; and made the fastest 
long Arctic journey which has ever been known. Subsequently, 
on the same expedition, he made a boat voyage almost rivalling 
that previously made by Dease and Simpson. 

In 1858 and 1854 this indefatigable and justly celebrated traveller, 
Dr. Rae, was again in the field. Again we find him wintering at 
Repulse Bay, living nearly altogether on the produce of the gun, the 
hook, or the spear. He made another sledge journey of over a 
thousand miles, and joined the surveys of Dease and Simpson with 
those of Ross west of Boothea. On this occasion Dr. Rae was so 
far successful as to set at rest all doubts as to the sad fate of the 
Franklin expedition. For this the promised reward,£10,000 sterling, 
was presented to him and his men. 

With the exception of a final exploration made in 1855 by 
Messrs. Anderson and Stewart, who passed down the Great Fish 
River, this ends the record of the overland Arctio expeditions. It 
cannot be denied that, notwithstanding all the toils, perils, and 
privations inseparable from them, these expeditions have resulted 
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in loss and disappointment in the main object for which they were 
undertaken, viz. a north-west passage for ships. They have 
incidentally, however, given valuable additions to our knowledge of 
the country and made important contributions to science. 

These various overland Arotio expeditions, of which I have pre- 
sented but an outline, extended over a period of thirty-six years. 
But for them the northern regions of Canada would not have been 
so thoroughly explored. We have now a fair knowledge of the 
northern coasts, with all their silent and peaceful grandeur, far 
away from the feverish bustle of busy men. The more Arctic portions 
of the Dominion are probably destined to remain for ever undis- 
turbed by the hum of industry, and continue, as Providence has 
hitherto kept them, with all the characteristics of snow and 
solitude which mark the landscape in high latitudes. 

While investigations were being proceeded with during a series of 
years in the northern parts of British North America, in connection 
with the all but futile attempts to find a north-west passage 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, it was not until a 
comparatively recent period that special attention was directed to 
the southern and far more valuable portions of the country. 
. Between the years 1819 and 1855 the northern districts were 
traversed in many directions. It was only subsequent to the latter 
date that regularly organised efforts were made to gain information 
respecting the country nearer home. 

In 1857, on the recommendation of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Her Majesty's Government sent out an expedition to 
explore the country between Lake Superior and the Bocky Moun- 
tains. It was placed under the command of Captain Palliser, who, 
with a staff of scientific men, remained pursuing his investigations 
until 1859. Beports of the highest value were published on the 
return of the Expedition. 

The Government of the late province of Canada likewise sent 
out an expedition in 1857. Its object was to survey the canoe 
route between Lake Superior and the Bed Biver settlement. 
Messrs. Dawson and Hind, who were in charge of distinct branches 
of this expedition, pursued their investigations during 1857 and 
1858, extending them as far west as the south branch of the Biver 
Saskatchewan. 

In the same years, 1857 and 1858, Captain Blakiston, at the 
instance of the Boyal Society, was engaged in meteorological and 
other scientific observations. He began at York Factory, on 
Hudson's Bay, passed inland to Lake Winnipeg, and thence by the 

skatchewan to the Bocky Mou ntains. 
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Other travellers, who were not directly commissioned by the 

Imperial or Colonial Governments, passed through the country, 

and on their return added valuable contributions to the general 

stock of information. In 1859 and 1860 the Earl of Southesk 

followed the Assineboine and Saskatchewan valleys to the Rocky 

Mountains, and some years afterwards gave the public the benefit 

of his observations. In 1862 and 1868, Lord Milton and Dr. 

Oheadle crossed from the Atlantic to the Pacific by the Yellow Head 

Pass and Thompson River, performing a journey in which they were 

exposed to perils and narrowly escaped disaster. The volume, 

" The North- West Passage by Land," published on their return to 

England, is one of the most charming among modern books of travel. 

In 1864 we again find Dr. Rae at work. On this occasion he had 

abandoned the Arctic regions in favour of a more southern 

journey. He crossed, as Milton and Cheadle did in the previous 

years, via the Saskatchewan, to Tete Jaune Cache, but, unlike 

them, he turned at this point to follow the Eraser in place of the 

River Thompson, finally reaching the Pacific coast. 

I ought not to omit to mention Messrs. Douglas and Drum- 
mond, both botanists, who spent some time in the country, and 
David Thompson, after whom the River Thompson is named. He 
was for many years in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company as 
astronomical surveyor. To his labours we are indebted to no small 
extent for our geographical knowledge of much of the interior. 

I should do injustice to the missionaries who have gone forth at 
different times to Christianise and civilise the native tribes, did I 
overlook the part they have taken in throwing light on the physical 
features of the several regions they have visited. Ministers of the 
Anglican, Wesleyan, Presbyterian, and Roman Churches have each 
and all done their part. To French clergymen of the last-named 
Church we are perhaps chiefly indebted. Nearly a hundred and 
fifty years ago Pierre Arnaud, on his first intercourse with the 
Indians, fell a victim, together with one of the brothers Yerandrye 
and party on their way between Lake Superior and Red River. 
Canada owes much also to the learned Archbishop Tache, whose 
travels during a sojourn of over thirty years have been extensive, 
and the results of whose observations in many parts of the far 
interior have been given to the world* 

This brings the list of the principal explorers, as far as I have 
been able to learn who they were, and the record of the various 
independent discoveries which have been made, up to the period 
when the whole territory formerly known as British North America 
came under the name and jurisdiction of Canada. As I before 
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mentioned, {he Imperial Act by which British Columbia and 
the Hudson Bay territory entered the Dominion, came into 
force in July, 1871. On that day strong engineering parties 
were sent oat by the Government of Canada to explore the 
whole region intervening between the seat of Government at 
Ottawa in the eastern provinces and the Pacific coast at the 
west. The object was to obtain more complete information 
respecting the country, and form a line to be followed by a 
transcontinental railway. The engineering force, engaged in this 
work has been about a thousand men of all grades. The surveys 
have been continued from 1871 up to the present time. I have 
been intimately connected with it myself, and therefore it behoves 
me to refrain from saying much with respect to the manner in which 
the work has been done. I may, however, be pardoned for alluding 
to the earnestness and determination of the Government and people 
of Canada with respect to the development as rapidly as possible of 
the magnificent country which has come under their control. An 
instance may be given in connection with the surveys. After three 
years had been spent by the large staff in exploring every part of 
a wild, uninhabited, and roadless country, extending a distance 
of about three thousand miles, a great amount of exact engineering 
information had been obtained at a heavy cost, when a serious 
and discouraging disaster occurred. In 1874, in mid-winter, the 
building in which were deposited the field note-books, the unfinished 
plans, and nearly all the other information accumulated, was 
destroyed by fire, and nearly every scrap of paper was consumed ; 
and thus the labour of three years, and results which had been 
obtained at a cost of about £800,000 sterling were lost. Nothing 
daunted, the order was given to begin the work of surveying afresh. 
It has been vigorously prosecuted up to the present time, and now 
I can point to some of the results as being highly satisfactory. 

I shall not attempt to weary you with even an outline of the 
details of the work which already fills volumes ; I will simply 
allude presently to the general information which has been 
acquired, and perhaps some of the more important results which 
have been obtained. It will, however, enable the members of the 
Institute to form some idea of the labour which has been expended 
on this survey when I inform them that the total length of explo- 
rations made during the last seven years exceeds 47,000 miles, and 
that no less than 12,000 miles have been laboriously measured by 
chain and Bpirit level, yard by yard, through mountain, prairie, and 
forest. To mention that the Canadian Government has on this 
special examination alone expended about £700,000 sterling will 
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not fully convey a correct idea of the energy and determination 
displayed. 

Besides extensive land surveys in Manitoba, the boundary Ene 
between Canada and the United States has been defined from end 

ommission appointed by both 
countries. The British section of the commission -was in command 
of Major D. B. Cameron,; the work occnpied three years, and after 
it was finished the reports furnished,- including scientific papers, 
by Captains Anderson, Featherstonhaugh, and George M. Dawson, 
have largely extended our knowledge of that portion of the country 
adjoining the southern boundary line from the Lake of the Woods to 
the Rocky Mountains. A boundary survey west of the mountains 
had been previously effected. 

The foregoing sketch of the early discoveries of different inde- 
pendent portions of North America, which together make up 
the Dominion of Canada, and the reference to the various explora- 
tions and surveys which from time to time have been made in 
different parte, will enable members of the Institute to judge of the 
value of the information, geographical and physical, which has 
been acquired respecting much of the country. The several 
provinces on the Atlantic seaboard, and the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, are well known, and have already been described at a 
former meeting. The southern margin of the country, extending 
from these provinces westerly to the mountains, has been examined 
with the greatest care by the Royal Commission appointed to define 
the boundary between Canada and the United States. The Cana- 
dian coast on the Pacific, with its many deep fiords, flanked in 
some instances by mountains reaching the limits of perpetual snow, 
has been the subject of repeated explorations. The northern side 
of the country, with its long summer day and its equally long 
winter night, has been visited in nearly every part by brave inde- 
fatigable men, who, after perils and privations of no ordinary kind, 
have mapped it out, and left it again to the silence and desolation 
which pervades the Arctic circle. The interior is so vast that it 
cannot be said to have been completely examined. There are still 
some districts where the foot of civilised man has not yet stepped, 
but, as I have shown, explorers have been in many directions, 
adventurous men have penetrated the gloomy recesses of the pri- 
meval forest, have peered into the rocky fastnesses of the mountains, 
and, with unflagging toil and unflinching endurance, have gained 
for us a general and reasonably correct knowledge of much of the 
country. 

I shall not venture to weary you with many details, but shall en 
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deavour only to lay before yon a very brief and condensed description 
of the general physical characteristics of the several great divisions 
of the territory comprised within the limits of the Dominion. In 
the first place, it is important that a perfectly clear and correct 
conception should be formed of its extent. If we open an ordinary 
atlas and overlook the parallels of latitude and longitude, for the 
moment, all countries appear very mucji about the same size. 
Scales and projections are adopted to suit the convenience or fancy 
of the publisher. Large countries are made small and small countries 
are made large, to suit the size of the book, and thus strange mis- 
conceptions are often formed. If, however, we take a large terres- 
trial globe upon which all the land and water on the earth's surface 
are depicted on precisely the same scale, our ideas will be corrected. 
If on the surface of the globe we draw on one sheet of tracing paper 
the outlines of Canada, and on another the outlines of Europe, and 
then proceed to lay the one over the other so as to cover as much 
of the land in each case as possible, and if we go on to measure and 
make allowance for portions left uncovered, we shall find that 
Europe somewhat exceeds the area of Canada, but that the excess 
is not great. Lest it be imagined that Canada has an undue share 
of the region of ice and snow, we may exclude'from the comparison 
all the land within the Arctic circle in both cases, and still we find 
that Canada covers fully more of the earth's surface than the com- 
prised areas of European Russia, Lapland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, the British Islands, France, Spain, 
Germany, Austria, and all the principalities between the Adriatic 
and Black Seas ; in fact, if we leave out Spain and Italy, Canada 
appears to equal in area the remainder of Europe. 

Of course, this is a comparison simply of extent; it has no 
reference to soil, or mineral resources, or to climate. These features 
will be briefly considered presently. 

It has been found convenient in describing the general character- 
istics of Canada to divide it into three great regions. Its leading 
botanical, geological, and topographical features suggest this divi- 
sion. One region, except where cleared of its timber by artificial 
means, is densely wooded, another is wooded and mountainous, 
the third is a vast lowland plain of a prairie character. The 
Mountain Region is on the western side ; the Prairie Region is in the 
middle ; the remainder, which embraces the settled provinces on the 
St. Lawrence, originally covered with a growth of timber, may, for 
the sake of simplicity of description, be considered the Woodland 
Region. 

I shall first consider the Prairie Region. If we place before us 
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an orographical map of North America, it will be noticed that 
a great continental plain stretches north and south between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Arctic Ocean. It is bounded on the 
western side throughout its whole extent by the Rocky Mountain 
zone, and on the eastern side in part by a less elevated region, the 
Appalachian zone. This great plain occupies the whole of the 
continent of North America between the western and eastern 
mountain ranges. It is divided by its river systems into three 
perfectly distant drainage basins. One drains to the south into 
the Gulf of Mexico, another north into sub- Arctic waters, and the 
third east into the Atlantic by the channel of the great river 
St. Lawrence. 

Of these three basins, that of the St. Lawrence is by far the 
smallest, and the northern is fully as large as the other two 
together. The St. Lawrence basin, on the boundary between the 
United States and Canada, occupies part of b#th countries ; the 
southern basin is almost wholly in the United States ; the northern 
basin is almost wholly in Canada ; and the line of contact between 
the two latter basins is in part approximately coincident with the 
49th parallel of latitude — the southern limit of the interior of 
Canada. It will thus be seen that the great continental plain of 
North America is divided naturally, as well as artificially, through 
the centre. It is divided politically into two adjacent countries, 
under distinct governments, and naturally into three vast drainage 
basins, the smallest of which occupies a comparatively narrow 
strip along the eastern portion of the international boundary line, 
while the other two discharge their waters in diametrically opposite 
directions. 

The Prairie Region of Canada lies in the northern drainage basin]: 
it may be considered to extend from south to north^more than a 
thousand miles, and nearly the same distance from east to west. It 
is not all a treeless prairie : a considerable portion is thinly wooded, 
yet the whole is considered as more or less partaking of a prairie 
character. 

The Prairie Region, so called, is somewhat triangular in form. 
One side coincides with the international boundary line, and extends 
from the 95th to the 118th meridian; another side follows the eastern 
side of the Rooky Mountains from the 49th to about the 64th 
parallel of latitude. The third side about 1,500 miles in length, 
skirts a remarkable series of lakes, rivalling in size Lakes Erie 
and Ontario. These great water-filled depressions lie in a generally 
straight north-westerly and south-easterly direction. They embrace 
Great Slave Lake, Lake Athabasca, Lake Wollaston, Deer Lake, 
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and L%ke of the Woods, and they appear to oecur geologically on 
the separating linje between a broad, band of lanrentian ox. meta- 
morphic ro$ka and the softer Silurian, formations This . great 
triangnlttMhaped region is estimated to measure about 800,000,000 
acres* Ite base, running along the series of lakes, mentioned 
will probably average less than 1,000 feet above the sea, and its 
apex, near where the international boundary line enters: the Bocky 
Mountains, will probably be aboirt 4*000 feet above sea level. 
This region may generally be described as a great plane eloping 
from Us apex in a north-easterly direction downwards to. its base, 
but the inclination is not uniform and unbroken. Several terraces 
and well-defined escarpments stretching across the country are 
met with at intervale, A great proportion of the surface is gently 
rolling, and bills of no great height occur here and there. The 
rivers of this division of the. country flow for a great part .of their 
course in deeply eqpded channels, frequently of considerable width, 
and as the superficial formations are for the most part drift or soft 
rook, the. channels which have been furrowed out are but little 
obstructed by falls . or steep rapids. They generally present a 
uniform descent, and the long stretches of some of the rivers, 
although the current be swift, are capable of being navigated. A 
wide expanse of the region to the south of the main Saskatchewan is 
a prairie, without trees or shrubs of any sort ; the tree-less prairie 
passes by easy gradations into copse wood land with prairie inter- 
vening. To the north of the. Saskatchewan, woodland appears in 
various localities. On Peace River there are extensive prairies ; 
there is, also, an. agreeable mixture of woodland and prairie, and 
this character of country appears to prevail for a considerable 
distance still farther north. 

It is scarcely to be supposed that a region «o extensive would 
be found all fertile land. The great American desert, .which covers a 
wide area in the centre of the United States, was at one time 
thought to extend north for a considerable distance into 
Canada. The Boundary Commission reports, however, appear to 
show that the arid and unproductive tract is more limited in the 
Canadian, side than was previously supposed,- and that a great 
breadth of the country previously considered valueless* may be 
used for pastoral purposes, and some of it ultimately brought under 
cultivation. There are other places within the territory described as 
the Prairie Region which are unfavourable for farming pursuits ; and 
although «certain drawbacks claim -recognition, there can no longer 
be any doubt respecting 'the salubrity of the climate-and the exist- 
ence of vast plains of rare fertility. Information on this- head has 
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been obtained year by year. Professor Maooun, a well-known 
botanist, has recently been commissioned specially to investigate 
this subject. He estimates that there are no less than 160,000,000 
acres of land available in this region alone for farming and 
grazing purposes, of T?hich one-half, or 80,000,000 acres, may be 
considered fit for cultivation. 

The mineral riches of this great division of Canada are but im- 
perfectly known. It has, however, been established that immense 
deposits of eoal exist in many parts, chiefly along the western side. 
The examinations of Mr. Selwyn, director of the Geological 
Survey, carry the impression that the coal-bearing rocks pass 
with their associated coal seams and iron ores beneath the clays 
farther east, and it may be that shafts would reveal workable 
seams of coal at such limited depths beneath the surface as would 
render them available for fuel and for industrial purposes in the 
heart of the prairies. Should these views of Mr. Selwyn prove 
correct, it will be of the greatest possible importance to the coun- 
try. Besides coal and iron ore, petroleum, salt and gold have 
also been found. 

The nucleus of a population has for many years existed on 
the Bed Biver : it was originally formed by the Earl of Selkirk 
near the beginning of the present century. In the autumn of 
1812 he reached the chosen locality, Kildonan via Hudson's Bay 
and Nelson Biver, with a small party of Highland Scotchmen. 
Subsequently the numbers were increased, and a number of French 
Canadians also settled down to cultivate the soil at St. Boniface, 
on the opposite bank of the Bed Biver. The Bed Biver settlers, ex- 
posed to many vicissitudes during a space of half a century, did 
not greatly prosper. But since the incorporation with Canada of 
the whole country} formerly under the sway of the Hudson Bay 
Company, marvellous progress has been made. The province of 
Manitoba has been created around the place which was once the 
Selkirk settlement; the population has increased from a mere 
handful to many thousands, and it has to all appearance entered 
on a career of unexampled progress. 

Manitoba, although a province with prospects so brilliant, 
occupies but a small corner of the fertile lands in the interior of 
Canada. The Prairie Begion, as set forth in the foregoing, is alone 
ten times the area of England, reckoning every description of 
land : such being the case it may be no vain dream to imagine 
that in due time many Provinces will be carved out of it, and that 
many millions of the human family may find happy and prosperous 
homes on these rich alluvial plains of Canada. 
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I shall now pass to that other great division of the country 
which has been designated the Mountain Region. 

This is part of the great elevated mountain zone of North 
America, which begins in the Cordilleras and elevated plateaus 
of Mexico and extends to the Arctic Ocean. If we examine the 
orographical map, it will be observed that the Rocky Mountain 
zone, although it has many subsidiary mountain ranges, is 
characterised for the greater part of its length by two prominent 
and perfectly distinct Alpine chains, each with many spurs or 
branches. One of these main chains is directly along the Pacific 
coast : in Canada it is known as the Cascade Mountains, and farther 
south as the Sierra Nevadas. The other is in the Rocky Moun- 
tains proper : it observes a general, although not perfect, parallelism 
with the coast. The distance between the crests of these two lofty 
chains varies from 1,000 miles in the United States to 800 miles 
in Canada, and from this circumstance may be attributed the re- 
markable widening of the alluvial plains in the Canadian half of 
North America. 

I shall now confine my remarks to that portion of the Rocky 
Mountain Zone within the limits of Canada. 

The Cascade Chain rises abruptly from the sea level, present- 
ing from the water an extremely bold and defiant aspect. The 
average height of the many serrated summits will probably range 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level, and some of its central 
crests and loftiest peaks rival in elevation the main Rocky Moun- 
tain Chain. The main Rocky Mountain Chain is in Canada from 
800 to 400 miles distant from the Pacific coast. This chain rises 
like a colossal wall above the continental plain on its eastern side. 
Its flanks are, however, deeply gashed, and great counterfort-like 
spurs jut out, between which the rivers which water the Prairie 
Region take their rise. Much of this great mountain barrier rises 
over 8,000 feet above sea level. The loftiest central peaks enter 
the region of perpetual snow ; some of them, indeed, reach an 
elevation estimated at 15,000 feet above the ocean. On the western 
flank of the chain are several independent groups of mountain, 
known by local names. They are separated from each other 
by narrow valleys and deep chasms, some of which are prolonged in 
the direction of the Prairie Region, forming passes through the 
mountains. Some of these passes are from 6,000 to 7,000 feet 
above the sea, and they range down to less than 2,000 feet. These 
transverse openings through the lofty chain afford comparatively 
easy passages from one side to the other. The lowest and most 
remarkable is in about latitude 56 degrees. Here the Peace River 
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rises on the western side of the Rooky Mountain, and flows 
through them at a low altitude, ultimately passing into the 
Mackenzie River. 

Between the Cascade and Rooky Mountain Chains there extends 
an elevated plateau, averaging from 8,000 to 4,000 feet above sea- 
level This plateau is grooved out by deep river channels, broken 
by rocky ridges and inferior mountain masses. It has many lakes, 
occupying deep depressions in the surface, and is intersected in 
many directions by numerous broad, sheltered, undulating valleys. 
The surface of this plateau in some quarters is thickly, in others 
scantily, timbered, and in some districts open prairies present 
themselves. 

Off the shore of the mainland there are several large islands, 
the most important of which is Vancouver Island ; the others are 
the Queen Charlotte group. The former is half as large as Soot- 
land, the latter is in area more like Wales. The climate of these 
islands is moist and temperate, and in this respect they are not 
dissimilar to the British Islands. Vancouver, the most southerly, 
has an elevated interior with mountains rivalling in height those of 
the mother-country. Some of the central peaks, such as the 
Alexandra, the Albert Edward, and the Victoria, rise from 6,400 
to 7,500 feet above the sea. The last, the Victoria Peak, is 
double the height of Snowdon, and one-third higher than Ben 
Nevis. 

Besides Vancouver And the Queen Charlotte group, there exists 
along the shore of the mainland an archipelago of smaller islands, 
between which are deep, and in many places intricate passages. 
Great arms of the sea pierce the mainland in many places. They 
resemble the deep-water, rock-bound fiords of Norway, and they 
penetrate so far that the largest iron-clads afloat could steam, in 
some cases, to the very heart of the Cascade Mountains. 

The Mountain Region has some good lands, but the fertile tracts 
are limited in extent ; when developed they will be advantageously 
situated for raising agricultural products and stock to supply the 
mining industries which in time will undoubtedly be established. 

This region is exceedingly rich in minerals ; it contains coal and 
iron in profusion. In quality the Vancouver coals are found 
superior for steam-engines to any worked on the Pacific coast. 
They find their way to California, and are used on the railways 
leading out of San Francisco, in spite of a high duty imposed by 
the United States. The precious metals are also found. The 
yield of the gold washings is already about 40,000,000 dollars, and 
within the past year quartz mining has been inaugurated. Mr. 
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Dawson, of the Geological Survey, reports: "I think it may be 
said without exaggeration that there is scarcely a stream of any 
importance in the province of British Columbia in which the 
1 colour* of gold is not found." Silver is met in several localities. 
Copper, mercury, lead, platinum, and nickel are also mentioned in 
the reports of the Geological Survey. 

Very much still requires to be learned respecting the rock forma- 
tion of the Mountain Begion. Data have, however, been collected 
in a rapid and necessarily imperfect geological exploration suffi- 
cient to establish the existence of great mineral wealth. There 
can be no doubt that here we have a wide and promising field, and 
the future will witness industries of various kinds working and 
developing the riches which lie buried under the surface. The 
forests, of enormous growth, which exist in many places, and the 
fisheries of the rivers and coasts, will give employment to a very 
considerable population. 

I must now turn to the Woodland Begion, but to describe it even 
in outline would far exceed the limit of this paper ; I must there- 
fore content myself with a few passing remarks. I have already 
defined the Woodland Begion to be the whole of Canada not within 
the Mountain Begion in the west and the Prairie Begion in the 
middle ; it therefore embraces all the settled portions of the eastern 
provinces which were wooded at one time, but have within a brief 
period in part been cleared by the hand of man. This Begion is of 
immense extent ; it embraces 84 degrees of longitude ; its most 
southerly point is on Lake Erie, in the 42nd parallel, and stretches 
from the latitude of Borne away far north to a point at least 
200 miles within the Arctic circle. Compared with the country on 
the Pacific coast, no part of this region can be considered moun- 
tainous. Although elevated ranges, like the Laurentides, are met, 
only a small proportion of the country exceeds 2,000 feet above 
sea-level. An area of fully 200,000 square miles is estimated to 
be under 500 feet. 

So great an extent of territory presents many varieties. In the 
north it assumes an Arctic character, and resembles portions of 
Siberia. The nearest portion of Canada to Europe is that which 
is least known and believed to be least valuable. It is bounded on 
the west by Hudson's Bay, and on the east by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Its extreme length from north to south is about 1,000 miles, and 
about the same length from east to west. This section of Canada 
is somewhat greater in area than Norway and Sweden, Denmark 
and Lapland, and a great extent of it is considered to have no 
better climate than the northern parts of these European countries. 
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To the north-west of Hudson's Bay about an equal area may be 
similarly described. Its surface is varied, and its, vegetation 
affords sustenance for the great herds of reindeer and musk ox 
which find a home in this otherwise inhospitable section. It pre- 
sents no prospect for the agriculturist ; the only hope is in the 
fisheries along the coast, in the fur trade, and possibly in minerals 
which lie hidden under the surface. 

These are the worst sections of the country; as we advance 
southward its character gradually changes and improves. True 
there is a broad band, the agricultural resources of which are not 
promising ; but the forests which cover the surface will every year 
become more and more valuable, and its geological structure 
affords indications of mineral wealth. The investigations of the 
Geological Survey here point to the existence of rich deposits 
extending over wide areas. The more important minerals are 
gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, phosphates, and plumbago. Gross- 
ing the metalliferous band, we reach considerable tracts of land 
which by cultivation will produce all the ordinary crops; and 
continuing south we finally reach Ontario, one of the finest 
wheat-producing provinces in the world. 

I must say a word about the climate. It should be borne in 
mind that Canada, like Europe, extends over so many degrees of 
latitude that it must have many gradations of climate. In some parts 
of Canada fruits ripen in the open air that cannot successfully be 
grown in England in any quantity except under glass. In one locality 
every farmer enjoys the luxury of a large peach orchard, while far 
to the north the flora and fauna are those of Lapland, and still 
farther north icebergs are the perennial crop. The alpine region 
bordering the Pacific, as in Southern Europe, presents lofty peaks 
reaching the permanent snow-line, while at lower levels in the 
vicinity of the ocean a climate soft and mild as Ireland prevails. 

In the greater part of Canada, however, the thermometer has a 
wide range. In summer the temperature runs high ; in winter it 
occasionally goes very low. It is difficult for a resident of this 
country to understand how one can live and enjoy life in a tem- 
perature sometkSes many degrees below zero ; but owing to the 
extreme dryness of the atmosphere the cold is not really felt so 
much as might be imagined. Ordinary work is carried on in the 
open air without inconvenience in what would seem to a resident 
in England very great degrees of cold. Ploughing, as a rule, is 
never done ; the land lies completely dormant during the winter 
months ; but various other kinds of work are performed. The con- 
struction of the public works, such as canals and railways, goes on, 
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and in this portion of the year, thousands of men proceed to the 
pine forests to eat logs for exportation and for the local saw- 
mills. As a farther illustration of what can be done in a climate 
which, when mere temperature is considered, would seem an 
unendurable one, I may mention that the explorations for the 
Pacific Railway have been carried on in winter as well as summer for 
several consecutive years. Most persons in London would no doubt 
consider it a hardship to sleep a single winter night on Hampstead 
Heath with, say, but an inch of snow under them. The climate of 
Canada admits of exposure, with proper precautions, which would 
be thought inadmissible in England. The Pacific Railway staff 
were engaged in explorations thousands of miles from ordinary 
human habitations, and had only canvas for shelter winter and 
summer. I could name men who for two consecutive years have 
been continuously in the field, and who during that period had no 
roof other than the tent over them. And I must explain 
that these men were not, as might be supposed, the hardy Orkney- 
man or Highlander in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company — a 
race of men inured to tempest and storm, who for generations 
have been employed in the remote north of America, and who, as 
pioneers, have left their names on the rivers and mountains of the 
country. Nor were the men I refer to all native-born Canadians, 
accustomed to the climate from childhood. Some of them were 
tenderly brought up in the mildest counties of the British Islands, 
and those men appeared to endure the low temperature to which they 
were day and night for months exposed with as little inconvenience as 
those who had been more accustomed to it. These facts will pro- 
bably tend to correct some notions respecting the much-dreaded 
oold. It is well known that the human system is not affected by 
temperature alone in the same way as a thermometer. My own 
experience of a third of a century in Canada enables me to judge 
of this. In the performance of my duties I have been exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather more than many men, and while I 
confess to have suffered from the summer heat of Canada, I am 
not sensible of having felt cold more keenly than I have felt it 
at times in the British Islands. In saying this I*am perfectly aware 
that thermometrio tables establish beyond dispute that the winter 
temperature of Canada ranges far below that of England. 

Generally speaking, the climate of habitable Canada may not 
unfairly be compared with that of Russia, Germany, Austria, and 
other countries in Europe. It cannot be denied that the winters 
are perhaps longer and colder than desirable. The climate is 
certainly continental, but notwithstanding the wide range of 
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temperature, there cannot be a doubt that it is not only en* 
durable, but is healthy and salubrious. 

Viewing Canada as one consolidated country, extending across 
the widest and not the least valuable portion of the continent of 
America, embracing a marvellous breadth of fertile and unoccu- 
pied land, with a healthy, invigorating climate ; with illimitable 
mineral resources ; with supplies of timber in her forests second to 
those of no country in the world ; with inexhaustible fisheries in its 
great lakes and rivers, and around its coast on three oceans ; with 
deposits of coal and iron of unmeasured extent in the interior of 
the country, and on the Atlantic as well as on the Pacific sea- 
boards; taking all these natural elements of future wealth and 
greatness into consideration, the problem which presents itself is, 
the development of a country which has been provided with 
natural resources so lavishly. The question is, how to colonise the 
northern half of North America, and render it the home of a happy 
and vigorous people. It is true that Canada already has a popula- 
tion of some four millions, but as yet the mere outer fringe of the 
country is occupied. We are only beginning to realise the fact 
that the interior has space for many times the present population. 
It is just beginning to dawn upon Canadians themselves that in 
the territories which have been described, there is room, and to 
spare, and there exist the elements of support, for a greater popu- 
lation than the mother-country. No wonder, then, that the 
problem to be solved appears one of weighty importance. 

The waterways of a country present the natural means of coloni- 
sation. In bygone times, livers and lakes, the shores of bays and 
estuaries, have been followed by adventurous races, and these 
natural channels have thus in all ages furnished the means of 
spreading the human family. Canada is not wanting in highways 
of this kind, although many of them are subject to drawbacks 
which will presently be referred to. On the eastern side she has 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which in many respects resembles the 
Baltic. To the north she has Hudson's Bay, a sheet almost half as 
large as the Mediterranean. She has lakes, but they are really 
seas, and they breed storms and tempests like the Atlantic. I 
might attempt to describe a dozen of these inland freshwater seas, 
but I should fail to convey a correct idea of their character and 
importance. Fortunately I can refer to a description of the water- 
ways of Canada by a master-hand. I cannot, I am sure, quote 
higher authority than that great traveller and distinguished noble- 
man, the Governor-General. On a recent occasion, Lord Dufferin, 
standing as near as possible midway between the Atlantio and the 
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Pacific, and addressing some of the subjects of Her Majesty in the 
province of Manitoba, said : — 

* To an Englishman or a Frenchman, the Severn or the Thames, the 
Seine or the Rhone, would appear considerable streams; but in the 
Ottawa, a mere affluent of the St. Lawrence, an affluent, moreover, which 
reaches the parent stream 600 miles from its mouth, we have a river 
nearly 650 miles long, and three or four times as big as any of them. But, 
even after having ascended the St. Lawrence itself to Lake Ontario, and 
pursued it across Lake Huron, the Niagara, the St Clair, and Lake 
Superior to Thunder Bay, a distance of 1,500 miles, where are we ? In the 
estimation of the person who has made the journey, at the end of all things, 
but to us who know better, scarcely at the commencement of the great 
fluvial systems of the Dominion, for from that spot, that is to say from 
Thunder Bay, we are enabled at once to ship our astonished traveller on to 
the Kaministiquia, a river of some hundred miles long. Thence almost in 
a straight line we launch him on to Lake Shebandowan, and Rainy Lake 
and River — the proper name of which, by the by, is • Rene,' after the man 
who discovered it — a magnificent stream 300 yards broad, and a couple of 
hundred miles long, down whose tranquil bosom he floats into the Lake of 
the Woods, where he finds himself on a sheet of water which, though 
diminutive as compared with the inland seas he has left behind him, will 
probably be found sufficiently extensive to render him fearfully sea- 
sick during his passage across it For the last eighty miles of his voyage, 
however, he will he consoled by sailing through a succession of land- 
locked channels, the beauty of whose scenery, while it resembles, certainly 
excels the far-famed Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. From this 
lacustrine paradise of sylvan beauty we are able at once to transfer our 
friend to the Winnipeg, a river the existence of which in the very 
heart and centre of the continent is in itself one of Nature's most 
delightful miracles, so beautiful and varied are its islands, so broad, so 
deep, so fervid is the volume of its waters, the extent of their lake-like 
expansions, and the tremendous power of their rapids. At last, let us 
suppose we have landed our traveller at the town of Winnipeg— the half, 
way house of the continent, the capital of the Prairie Province, and, I trust, 
the future ' umbilicus ' of the Dominion. Having had so much of water, 
having now reached the home of the buffalo, like the extenuated Falataff, 
he naturally ' babbles of green fields,' and careers in imagination over the 
primeval grasses of the prairie. Not at all. Escorted by Mr. Mayor and 
the Town Council, we take him down to your quay, and ask him which he 
will ascend first, the Red River or the Assineboine, two streams — the one 
500 miles long, the other 480— which so happily mingle their waters within 
your city limits. After having given him a preliminary canter upon these 
respective rivers, we take him off to Lake Winnipeg, an inland sea 800 
miles long and upwards of sixty broad, during the navigation of which for 
many a weary hour he will find himself out of sight of land, and probably a 
good deal more indisposed than ever he was on the Lake of the Woods, or 
even the Atlantic. At the north-west angle of Lake Winnipeg he hits upon 
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the mouth of the Saskatchewan, the gateway and high road to the North- 
west, and the starting point to another 1,500 miles of navigable water, 
flowing nearly due east and west between its alluvial banks. Having now 
reached the foot of the Rocky ^Mountains, oar * Ancient Mariner' — for by 
this time he will be 'quite entitled to such an appellation — knowing that 
water cannot ran ap hill, feels certain his aquatic experiences are con- 
cluded. He was never more mistaken. We immediately launch him upon 
the Athabaska and Mackenzie Rivers, and start him on a longer trip than 
he has yet undertaken, the navigation of the Mackenzie River alone ex- 
ceeding 2,500 miles. If he survives this last experience, we wind up his 
peregrinations by a concluding voyage of 1,400 miles down the Fraser 
River, or, if he prefers it, the Thompson River to Victoria, in Vancouver, 
whence, having previously provided him with a first-class return ticket for 
that purpose, he will probably prefer getting home vid the Canadian 
Pacific. Now, in this enumeration, those who are acquainted with the 
country are aware that, for the sake of brevity, I have omitted thousands of 
miles of other lakes and rivers which water various regions of the North- 
West— the Qu'Appelle River, Belly River, Lake Manitoba, the Winn- 
nipegosis, Shoal Lake, &c. along which I might have dragged and finally 
exterminated our way-worn guest, but the sketch I have given is more than 
sufficient for my purpose; and when it is further remembered that the most 
of these streams flow for their entire length through alluvial plains of the 
richest description, where year after year wheat oan be raised without 
manure or any sensible diminution in its yield, and where the soil every- 
where presents the appearance of a highly- cultivated suburban kitchen 
garden in England, enough has been said to display the agricultural riches 
of the territories I have referred to, and the capabilities they possess of 
affording happy and prosperous homes to millions of the human race." 

Lord Dufferin did not allude to the artificial waterways of 
Canada. Compared with some of the lakes and rivers, the canals 
are, indeed, unimportant ; but they will stand comparison with 
any works of their class. As engineering achievements, I believe I 
am correct in saying that they are unrivalled. They are certainly as 
much superior to the canals of the United States, as the latter are 
in advance of anything I have seen in England. These canals exist 
only in the provinces which lie in the valley of St. Lawrence, 
still they are of immense value as links in a great chain of naviga- 
tion, on which during part of the year the products of field and 
forest are floated to market. But however valuable the artificial, 
as well as the natural waterways of Canada are, they are open to 
one serious drawback. They are, as may be supposed, exposed to 
climatic influences, and the low temperature I have referred to, 
however dry and invigorating to man, has the effect in the still 
brilliant nights of early winter, of sealing them up until the sun 
again begins to return to the summer solstice. 
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The early settlement of the provinces was effected by means of the 
rivers, and bays, and lakes. There were no railways in those days : 
the hardy pioneers, axe in (hand, landed on the forest-clad banks, 
and cut out homes for themselves and their children. In the four 
or five winter months they became completely isolated from the 
outer world, and from all but their nearest neighbours. In conse- 
quence the progress of settlement was but slow, and it was confined 
mainly to a narrow margin of land along the navigable water chan- 
nels. It was not until railways were introduced that the progress 
of the provinces was so marked. These lines of communication, 
performing their functions independently of climate, connecting all 
parts of the old settlement, and penetrating wide tracts of land not 
previously accessible, have given Canada an enormous impulse, 
and established the conviction that the great interior to be pros- 
perous, if colonised at all, must eventually be traversed not simply 
by one railway, but by many railways. The great water-ways will 
do their part during the open season in assisting to colonise the 
vast unoccupied regions that are fitted for the homes of men, but 
they alone would be utterly insufficient. If existing railways have 
proved so advantageous to sections of the country provided with 
navigable water channels, and at no great distance from the ocean, 
such as the settled portions of the province of Ontario, railways be- 
come indispensable to the western fertile regions not so favourably 
situated. In the great internal cultivable territory, therefore, it is 
clear that a system of railways must be considered necessary, in 
order to provide for its occupation by the many millions it is capable 
of supporting. 

We have already had some experience of railways in Canada, as 
their construction has been progressing for the past twenty-five or 
thirty years, and we have found it important to regard with atten- 
tion the principles which should govern their establishment in new 
districts. I shall not enter into mistakes which have undoubtedly 
been committed in the past, by which a great deal of money, public 
and private, has been sunk and wasted ; but in the remarks which 
ollow, it will be observed that due regard is had to the experience 
gained in these matters, and to the importance of avoiding such 
fatal mistakes as the building of lines which would injuriously 
compete with each other, or the sinking of money prematurely in 
the completion of any lines long before they are wanted. 

In carrying railways through unsettled regions, we are called 
upon to solve a problem differing in essential circumstances from 
that which has to be considered in laying down lines in old districts 
already well populated. In the latter case the work is designed 
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practically to diminish distance by the use of high speeds. A 
heavy expenditure to attain high speed is justifiable, as traffic 
already exists which will immediately render expenditure productive 
of revenue. In an unoccupied country, the circumstances are 
entirely different. Traffic, without which there can be no revenue, 
has to be created, and the question is complicated by the considera- 
tion that the railway itself is indirectly the chief means by which 
traffic is expected in process of time to be developed. There is a 
marked difference in the necessities of the two cases. In the in- 
habited country the railway is an after-thought, and high speed is 
the prime necessity which calls the line into being. In the unoc- 
cupied country a certain means of communication is of first 
importance, and if high speed cannot be obtained without involving 
an outlay that would prove burdensome, those concerned must for 
a time be contented with a less perfect, low speed line until the 
population becomes sufficiently numerous and wealthy to call for 
high speed. Such being the case, it seems wise to keep in view 
from the very first three important considerations : — 

1. Certainty of communication at all seasons. 

2. The expenditure of no more unproductive capital than may be 
absolutely necessary. 

8. The necessity of a high-class railway ultimately, and the 
importance of securing it without any waste or misapplication of 
capital in carrying into execution preliminary or intermediate works. 

By a high-class railway in the third consideration, must be 
understood a line so perfect that not only high speed may be 
attained with safety and certainty, but that the actual cost of con- 
veying passengers, as well as products of all kinds, would be reduced 
to as low rates as it would be possible to make them. I may say 
that I have no faith in what are sometimes erroneously called cheap 
railways. The true cheap railway is the one that can with profit 
do its work cheaply. I would advocate the utmost economy in 
expenditure, but at the same time the kind of perfection referred to 
should be kept prominently in view from the very first. 

The Pacific Bail way has been projected for the double purpose of 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific sides of Canada, and the open- 
ing up of the interior for settlement. This project has been the 
subject of much discussion in Canada ; it has entered into the 
realm of politics, and opposite parties, although agreeing with 
respect to the great desirability of the line, have not agreed as to 
the means of securing it As an individual simply, I may hold 
views that do not harmonise with those of either party, or of any 
person, but I shall nevertheless, from an individual and perfectly 
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independent standpoint, endeavour briefly to lay my views before 
you. 

The whole country between the settlements in the Ottawa valley 
and the coast of British Columbia has as yet very few civilised in- 
habitants. There are, according to various estimates, probably from 
8,000 to 12,000 souls in occupation of portions of British Columbia, 
and within the past few years settlers have begun to pour into the 
Pacific region in the province of Manitoba. There are also a few 
hundreds established on the north shore of Lake Superior. Taken 
altogether, there are probably not more than 20,000 or 80,000 
within a very considerable distance of any part of the 8,000 miles 
of railway which has been projected. It is perfectly evident, there- 
fore, that the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, in the 
present condition of the country, is a very serious undertaking, and 
requires grave consideration. I have no doubt whatever that it 
will at no distant day be a work accomplished, that it will form not 
only a connecting link between the old half-dozen provinces on the 
Atlantic, and the still greater number of provinces which have yet 
to come into existence in the west ; but that it will constitute an 
important part of a great Imperial highway extending between the 
heart of the Empire in England and some of its outlying portions 
and dependencies on and beyond the Pacific. 

The Pacific Railway being projected for a double purpose, it may 
not be without profit to consider the purposes and to view it, firstly, 
as a colonisation line, secondly as, a through national line. 

Firstly. The experience which we have gained in Canada has 
tended to establish several sound economical principles in con- 
nection with the building of colonisation railways in new territories. 
Some years ago, a scheme based on these principles was projected, 
which commended itself to my judgment, and which, in part at 
least, has since been sanctioned by the Government It was termed 
the Territorial Road Scheme, and as it may possibly be capable of 
application with advantage to other countries such as those Colonies 
where much land yet remains to be occupied, it may not be without 
interest to members of the Institute. I shall venture, therefore, 
briefly to notice it. 

First of all it is assumed that railways will ultimately be required 
and built in every district where the natural resources of the coun- 
try, although for the present dormant, are capable by the applica- 
tion of human industry, of producing traffic which would render 
steam power as a means of transit necessary and profitable. Sup- 
posing we have to colonise a territory fulfilling these conditions, the 
first step is to discover by elaborate surveys the very best position 
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for the future railway system which the prospects or possibilities 
of the country would seem to demand. The system of lines thus 
to be projected may consist of a single trunk line with branches at 
proper intervals, or it may be a number of lines running in the 
direction which traffic would seek, or on which in the public inte- 
rest it would be desirable to lead it. It is considered important to 
take this step in advance of settlement, because even a few settlers 
frequently acquire considerable influence in a new country, and, as 
is sometimes the case, they may succeed in warping or twisting a 
trunk line away from the most advantageous position to another 
and inferior position, in order to suit their adventitious and purely 
local circumstances. Thus, general interests which, in the future 
may be of the greatest importance, may suffer through compa- 
ratively insignificant local interests unduly magnified for the 
moment Having determined the lines upon which the railways 
some time or other are to be built, the next step is to select at 
proper intervals the most suitable points for the stations, and from 
these, and these only, to project all the branch roads of every class 
that are likely to be required. 

Thus the road system of the country to be colonised is proposed 
to be projected and the position of the several lines definitively 
fixed, but as the line of railway in some instances may for many 
years be used as an ordinary road before it finally be converted 
into the steam communication, and as it could scarcely be desig- 
nated a railway until it became one, the term " territorial road " was 
suggested. This term it was proposed to apply to all trunk lines 
destined ultimately to become railways. 

Having established the position of the territorial roads and the 
points on them for future railway stations, the next step is to lay 
out at the latter points sites for villages and towns. Along the terri- 
torial road lines it is designed to erect a telegraph and to make in 
the first place a common cheap road, such as are usually made for 
the first requirements of settlers. It is also proposed as time rolls 
on to give employment to such of the poorer settlers as might 
require it, in improving the road, having in view always its ultimate 
purpose, and thus form the groundwork of the future railway by 
a series of progressive stages corresponding indeed with the pro- 
gress of the settlement. It is designed that the line shall be used 
as a cart or waggon road in its rudimentary state, the rails to be 
laid and the railway to be completed only when the demands of 
traffic or the exigencies of the country require the steam commu- 
nication. 

The scheme undoubtedly has much to recommend it. Settlers 
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would know beforehand where the railway and road system of the 
country would be created, and they would govern themselves 
accordingly in selecting their locations. The trade of the country 
would grow up in the proper channels designed for it. There 
could be no railways built where they were not wanted, and they 
need not exist as railways until they are actually needed. Thus 
ruinous competition would be avoided, and accumulated losses or 
unproductive capital may be greatly reduced or altogether saved. 
Traffio would from the first centre at the future stations and, as 
a consequence, at these points, villages at first, important towns in 
time, would spring np. A concentration of labour year by year on 
the territorial road would give the pioneer settlers needful employ- 
ment, would in course of time prepare it for the superstructure of 
the railway, while the occupation and cultivation of the land and 
the development of other natural resources would prepare the 
country for railway services. 

This scheme for the development of the highways of a new 
country appears peculiarly applicable to the circumstances of the 
case under consideration, if we shut out from our view all questions 
except simply the colonisation of the interior of Canada. After the 
position of the lines have been determined on — and this should be 
done after exhaustive examinations have been made — the next 
effort should be to complete telegraphic communication along the 
precise line of the future railway. The cost of a telegraph is so 
trifling compared with its advantages, that it should be made the 
precursor of other means of communication. The telegraph erected, 
a bridle-path from post to post would probably be the first means 
of transport ; then would follow a waggon or post road ; finally, a 
perfect line of railway, when the traffic of the country or the inte- 
rests of the nation required the most rapid means of steam 
communication. 

The territorial road system was suggested at a period anterior to 
the agreement made with the Province of British Columbia, to build a 
continuous line of railway from one side of the continent to the 
other. If for the moment we view the trans-continental railway 
simply as a colonisation line, the economical principles of the 
scheme then advocated appear as applicable to-day as they were 
formerly. I shall, therefore, in order clearly to elucidate these 
advantages, take the liberty of reproducing one or two paragraphs 
which I penned at the time : — 

" The application of the principles laid down for opening up, by means 
of territorial roads, the leading highways of a new country, if applied to 
the development of the vacant districts in the interior of British North 
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America, would result in most important advantages. A territorial road is 
understood to be the precursor of a railway ; its establishment is recom- 
mended in every case where prospective traffic may possibly render steam 
power, as a means of conveyance, profitable or necessary ; and this is con- 
sidered essentially one of these cases. If the building of a railway be at 
the present time inexpedient, who will venture to say, in view of the many 
millions of fertile acres stretching in a wide band across the central plains 
to the rich auriferous valleys of the Rocky Mountains, and in view of the 
sudden impulse which may be given to properly directed emigration and 
colonisation, that a railway will not follow in the path of a simple road 
across the continent before another generation has passed away ? . . . If a 
portion of the immigration, which has hitherto swelled the ranks of the 
American Republic, could be led to our own prairies by a route which 
would make them as near and as accessible as those on the Mississippi, a 
post road and a telegraph through the country would meet with abundant 
employment ; a demand would soon be created for an improved means of 
communication ; and on some sections, railway service would speedily be 
called into requisition. 

" By opening up a territorial road and erecting a line of telegraph across 
the country, steam and electricity, the great civilisers of the present cen- 
tury, would obtain a foothold on the wide, dreary, and as yet uncultivated 
wastes in the far interior; and although it might be said that the seeds 
only of the former would be sown, the latter would bear immediate fruit ; 
time and labour would develop the former, while the latter would stimulate 
these agencies in their work. For many reasons it is thought that an 
electric telegraph ought to be erected along the precise line of the intended 
railway at the earliest possible moment; in addition to its value in a 
military and commercial aspect, as an instantaneous means of communica- 
tion between the two oceans, it would aid greatly in the work of colonisa- 
tion ; it would enable points, isolated in other respects, to express their 
wants and wishes, — settlements springing into existence a hundred or a 
thousand miles distant, would always be aware of each other's progress, 
and be made acquainted with important events as they transpire ; and thus 
the pioneer settler, although for a time remote from civilisation and its 
accessories, would at least feel less secluded by being within instantaneous 
hearing of them. 

" It is part of the plan proposed that the territorial road should be con- 
structed and improved from a rude beginning through gradual stages, in 
harmony with the progress of the country, to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion required by traffic. It is thought that both the development of the 
road and the settlement of the country would in this way be much en- 
hanced, — road work and settlement keeping pace with each other to the 
mutual benefit of both. . . . It is an essential part of the system proposed for 
opening up this vast and roadless country, that every portion of the work 
done should form a component part of a perfect whole, and that whatever 
expenditure is made, whether it be one thousand or one hundred thousand 
pounds, should be laid out in the right place in accordance with a thoroughly 
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digested and well matured plan ; the great object in view being to obtain 
the greatest economic result from the outlay of money and labour. 

"I can scarcely hope that the plan of gradual development herein advo- 
cated will satisfy the precipitate or the impatient, — those, in fact, who would 
urge* the immediate construction of the railway, regardless or ignorant of 
the cost and the burdens it might in consequence entail upon the country 
— yet there are many who, remembering the tortoise in the fable, will per- 
ceive that a slow yet certain movement will accomplish the desired end 
with as much certainty and perhaps more satisfactorily than if the work 
was undertaken with the most sanguine hopes of speedy achievement. 
The line of artificial highway proposed to be constructed extends over not 
less than forty-five degrees of longitude, equal to one-eighth of the length 
of a circle of latitude passing entirely around the globe ; the undertaking, 
therefore, is one of no ordinary magnitude, and when in connection with 
it, half a continent has to be redeemed in part at least, from a state of 
wild nature, some considerable length of time must necessarily be occupied 
in the process. Even if it should take a quarter of a century, which after 
all is but a brief period in the history of a country, it would be equal to an 
average construction of fully 100 miles of railway a year, and possibly the 
annual introduction of 100,000 emigrants. 

" Were such a scheme as that proposed once adopted, and a comparatively 
small sum expended on the construction of a simple, even a rude, waggon 
road, and on the erection of an electric telegraph on the best railway line 
within British territory, there would be no fear, it is confidently believed, 
of the final result. The rude waggon road would be more than the embryo 
of a railway from ocean to ocean, it would be the rudimentary spinal 
column of a country covering no less than sixty degrees of longitude, and 
which, in the providence of events, may become an important power on this 
continent) — while the telegraph Would at once resemble the spinal cord of 
a national nervous system which must yet ramify in many directions 
throughout this great division of the Colonial Empire. 1 ' 

Since these views were first held the circumstances have mate- 
rially changed. Apart from the political and special considerations 
which enter into the discussion, we have acquired more accurate 
geographical and general information ; and it would now appear 
that the habitable territory is considerably more extensive than 
was at one time supposed. In consequence, a much more compre- 
hensive railway and road system would seem to be required and 
ought to be projected. Instead of a single line of railway through 
the fertile belt, at least two trunk lines, with cross connections and 
numerous branches, may ultimately be needed to serve the greater 
breadth of country. This does not, however, render it less 
important to regard the economical principles which ought to 
regulate the establishment of all the highways of the territory. 
The interior of Canada has, without any doubt whatever, a vast 
urea of fertile soil; yet it cannot be denied that there are many 
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drawbacks to contend with. Some hold that the climate, especially 
the winter season, is one. Its great distance inland is undoubtedly 
another, and perhaps the most serious, and this circumstance makes 
it the more imperative that, to afford the fullest opportunity to suc- 
cessful colonisation, the lines of communication should be established 
on sound principles. The principles of the territorial road system, 
to which I have referred, appear to me so fundamental as to make 
them quite as applicable to-day as when they were first promul- 
gated. The map which I have prepared shows the possible 
position of the leading railway lines, which, based on the informa- 
tion we have recently acquired, may be projected for the future 
services of the country. In the west, lines are shown to reach the 
Pacific tide water at Port Simpson, at Burrard, Bute Island, and 
Inlet, with an extension to Vancouver Island, running to Esqui- 
mault, Alberni, Fort Bupert, and Quatsino. In the interior, the 
Bear Biver, Saskatchewan, Athabasca, Peace Biver, Lac La Bich, 
Swan Biver, Assiniboine, and Bed Biver districts are proposed to 
be served by main lines or branches ; while to the east lines are 
carried to York Factory, James's Bay, Lakes Superior, Ottawa, 
and a point below Quebec. Of course this is a mere projection, and 
it is presented to illustrate the comprehensive view which, in my 
opinion, should be taken of the question. All these lines, or 
modifications of them, I consider eligible for territorial roads ; 
not that they should be all at once built, or even all at 
once surveyed, but simply to complete the scheme of great thorough- 
fares which in course of time may be established and used. They 
may at once be designated territorial road lines, and when they 
come to be surveyed they should be laid out with great care and 
forecast, having in view the most perfect line ultimately ; a territorial 
road being understood to mean simply a railway in an incipient 
stage, capable of being used as a means of intercourse at all stages, 
its highest condition of development being a steam communication. 
It may be assumed to be the desire of the Government and 
people of the Dominion that the great undeveloped interior of 
Canada should be colonised in the most successful manner possible. 
It could not be held to be successfully colonised unless peopled by 
inhabitants like themselves, hardy, self-reliant, vigorous, and 
determined; or unless the many thousand miles of railway 
required were constructed in such a Wfey as to leave them when 
finished in a condition to do their work efficiently and without 
loss. This certainly would not be the case if, through too hasty 
and ill-considered construction, or through any other cause, liberal 
Government grants, as well as private resources, were swallowed 
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up, and the lines left burdened with debt which no futuf e traffic 
could support or remove, . • 

The system which I have referred to is one of evolution, and the 
highways would necessarily be of slow growth ; the system is, never- 
theless, in my judgment, one which could not fail to succeed. It 
is, however, purely a colonisation scheme. I am prepared to admit 
that there are many weighty reasons why some one of the lines 
projected across the continent should be pushed to completion 
more rapidly than colonisation purposes actually demand. I 
have already mentioned that the enterprise known as the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has been designed for a purpose beyond 
that of settling the vast interior of the country. One of the 
objects is to unite the Pacific and Atlantic coasts with a continuous 
line of railway without passing over foreign sea or soil. 

How can I very briefly? — for I fear I have exhausted your 
patience — how can I in fewest words set forth the immense impor- 
tance to the Empire of having a line through Canada in operation 
as speedily as possible ? 

Esquimault, the naval station on the Pacific, and possibly the 
great Pacific arsenal of the future, is some four months' steaming 
distance from England. I venture to state that by the projected 
Canadian lines it would be possible to carry despatches from 
London to this station on the Pacific in thirteen or fourteen days, 
and that New Zealand could be reached in less time than it has 
ever yet, as far as I have learned, been reached. 

The great Australian provinces must surely be interested ! A 
railway across America on British soil must be of some moment to 
every British station in the North and South Pacific Oceans. It 
would open up a new route to India ! There would probably be 
less nervousness felt from day to day, and from month to month, 
here, in the heart of the Empire, about the Eastern Question if we 
had an overland route through Canada. And in this view the con- 
sideration of a very simple yet important Western Question might 
in some degree diminish the interest felt in a very serious and 
complicated Eastern Question. 

If it be admitted that the speedy completion of a railway across 
Canada is of general importance to the Colonial Empire, the ques- 
tion arises, Which line could be most speedily constructed, and, when 
established, would best subserve Imperial interests ? This is the 
important question for present consideration and decision ; as far 
as the colonisation of the vacant parts of Canada is concerned, it is 
of no great consequence which of the lines ultimately required be 
first completed. 
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The resources of Canada are perfectly competent, in some 
such manner as that I have described, to establish all the highways 
wanted for opening up the country, but it would occupy many 
years to effect this in a satisfactory manner. If other and 
higher than local interests demand a through line of railway 
sooner than it is locally required, it seems a reasonable suggestion 
that those higher interests should in some way or other assist in 
obtaining it. As a member of the great Colonial family, Canada 
very largely participates in the higher interest, and as such it 
cannot be doubted that she is perfectly prepared to bear her full 
share of the cost of establishing the communications of the Empire. 

My Lord Duke, ladies, and gentlemen, — I must beg your per- 
mission, before this passes out of my hands, to offer a personal 
explanation and apology. When first I was paid the compliment 
of being asked to read a paper on Canada, I felt I should best serve the 
Institute by declining, and thus leaving an opening for someone else 
more competent to do it. Subsequently the Council was good enough 
to urge me to undertake the duty. I should have been glad had it 
fallen into worthier hands, as I feel that I have been unable to do 
the subject I have endeavoured to bring before you anything like 
justice. To make matters worse, a day or two ago, when preparing 
my paper, I received a cable message from the Canadian Govern- 
ment, urgently requiring me to leave by the first steamer. As a 
consequence I have been much hurried. I am conscious that my 
paper is ill-prepared, and as I sail in twenty-four hours, before these 
lines can be read to you I shall, all being well, be approaching mid- 
Atlantic and speeding as fast as steam can take me to that country I 
have attempted, though imperfectly, to describe. You will probably 
think this a happy interruption by cutting short my remarks. I 
confess I have found the subject much too large for the limits of 
one paper. There are many points I should have wished to have 
touched upon. I have not even mentioned that the construction of 
the Pacific Railway has already made considerable progress, that 
the locomotive is now to be heard snorting north of Lake Superior, 
that the steam whistle is screaming on the shores of Lake Winnipeg, 
and that the telegraph, the pioneer of the railway, has advanced 
so far that you may send a message from almost any street corner 
in London to Edmonton, near the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
I should especially have desired to have made you better ac- 
quainted with the four millions of Canadians with whom I have 
intermingled for nearly a lifetime, and told you, if you need 
any assurance on that point, about their devotion to the old flag, 
their attachment to the Empire, and to the Queen. Canadians 

s 
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glory in their connection with the little island across the water, 
they are proud of the progress they have made, and they may be 
pardoned for measuring their progress by comparisons. True, they 
may be considered an agricultural people, yet their outside trade is 
not trifling. They witness their shipping on the high seas with a 
tonnage greater than Germany, double that of Spain, and nearly 
three times that of Russia. If with a small section, a mere corner 
of Canada sparsely populated, they have already a shipping 
trade which makes them almost the third maritime country in the 
world, what may they not hope for in another half century ? It 
cannot be doubted that Canada possesses the elements of a great 
future, and that in a comparatively few years she may add incalcu- 
lable strength to the British Empire. Canadians cannot strictly be 
called Englishmen, but they are proud to be British subjects, 
and they are by no means unwilling to join in the trials and 
struggles of the mother-country. They share in the advantages of 
British connection, and they would feel themselves unworthy of 
their name did they shrink from bearing their fair share of the 
burden and responsibility of consolidating and maintaining the 
prestige and power of the Empire. 

Discussion. 

Captain Feencb, B.A., C.M.G. (late Commissioner North-West 
Mounted Police, Canada), said : The few remarks I have to make 
refer more particularly to the north-west territory and the pro- 
vince of Manitoba, with which I am acquainted. I thought it 
would, therefore, not be out of place my appearing here and saying 
a few words, especially as it is not a country generally known to the 
inhabitants of the British Isles. I can quite go with all that has 
been said in that paper with respect to the great fertility of Mani- 
toba and the portion of the north-west territory immediately 
adjoining it. In 1874 I followed the line just north of the boun- 
dary line from Manitoba to the Bocky Mountains, about 800 miles. 
At that time I had command of a considerable force of mounted 
police, who were pioneers of law and order in that country. They 
proceeded from the province of Manitoba, . which his Grace has 
pointed out, and you see what a particularly small place that is on 
the map, yet it extends through 8° longitude. After you leave the 
Bed Biver for forty miles along the boundary line the country is 
excellent, and, like all the Bed Biver valley, it is rich alluvial soil 
— in fact, the whole province is supposed to have been in ancient 
times the bed of a great lake. Alter passing the Pembina Biver 
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forty miles out, yon get into a less fertile soil. I cannot go with 
the statement that that great blank space there (explaining on map) 
is land of any considerable value at all. I mean north of the 
boundary, the great coteau of the Missouri, it is a perfect blank 
on the map, and it is not worth much. That country has been 
very little surveyed or passed over by anybody. We have travelled 
in considerable force over those parts with 800 men, as many 
horses, and about 150 oxen, requiring considerable forage, and 
having great difficulty in obtaining any. After you get 260 miles 
out on this line from the Red River, there is no wood what- 
ever. It may be a pastoral country, but it would trouble the people 
to find wood for fuel or building. Our horses and cattle died there 
for want of food, and I should not advise anyone to go there on a 
pastoral expedition. Near the Qu'Appelle river, and thence north to 
the Beaver Hills and Touchwood Hills, is a beautiful country. 
hold that you cannot in Her Majesty's dominions get such a quan- 
tity of good land within so small a compass as within the province 
of Manitoba, for 100 miles west of it the land is really excellent. 
As you approach the north Saskatchewan, there is plenty of good 
land and timber. The isothermal lines run north an extraordinary 
distance as you approach the Peace River. I am satisfied that far 
north, near the Rocky Mountains, wheat and other grains can be 
grown. The Canadian Pacific Railway has been altered from what 
you see on that map (south of Lake Manitoba), but unfortunately 
not for the better. Mr. Fleming in his remarks says that a " great 
railway route like this ought to be ' exhaustively surveyed ' before 
the roads are made." I should like to read a remark out of the 
report laid by Mr. Fleming before the Government this last spring. 
It is from one of his surveyors. At page 199 of this report it 
says : " It was found that the Nut Hill lies to the south instead of 
to the north of the Assiniboine ; it extends for several miles in a 
north-west and south-east direction aeross the line of railway." It 
would appear to me that as they were then putting up a telegraph 
line on the located line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, it was a 
little late to find out that the Nut Hill was south instead of north 
of the railway. This does not look like an " exhaustive survey. " 
As far as I know, the location of the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
very suddenly and hastily changed, and I regret to say it was not 
changed for the better. In the province of Manitoba I should 
imagine that you have reached about the northern limit of the 
growth of wheat. In that longitude, when you get up to that 
upper section, past the Swan River, in latitude 52°, and fully 150 
miles more north than Winnipeg, you not only get more to the 
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north, bat yon get some 800 to 900 feet higher up, which height 
above means a considerable difference in temperature all the year 
round. I should like to tell you a few facts about the Swan River 
section. From observations taken with instruments supplied 
from the Observatory of Toronto, it was plainly demonstrated thai 
the temperature fell below freezing-point every month of the year* 
During the year 1875-76 the minimum thermometer registered 80° 
below zero, or lower for eight consecutive days in January, 
1876, three of the other readings being 48°, 45°, and 47° below 
zero. I do not regard that as anything particular, because in the 
winter it does not much matter, but when we have frost every, 
month in the year, it is evidently not good for agricultural produce ; 
and so we found, I may state, that this section (the Swan River valley 
and along there) is 150 miles further north than the valley of the 
Assiniboine, where it passes through Manitoba ; in addition to being 
750 to 1 ,200 ft higher, a difference in altitude that, as already stated, 
must represent a difference of temperature of several degrees all the 
year round. The early oats sown in May, 1875, at Livingstone, were 
killed by frost ; those sown a little later were frozen in August and 
rendered unfit for use. Wheat grew well, but was destroyed by frost. 
Barley and potatoes did very well. An officer of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, who had been in charge of the Swan River district, 
informed me in writing that from the records of their posts in the 
vicinity of Swan river, it appeared that wheat did not ripen once in 
twenty years. This is the country to which the route of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway has been changed. The route projected by the 
Government in 1873 passed south of Lake Manitoba. The present 
Government have changed it to the north acros6 Lake Manitoba, 
and up the Swan River district. Conversing with an officer of the 
Hudson's Bay Company who was thoroughly well acquainted with, 
the country between the Red River and the Saskatchewan, he 
expressed the opinion " that it would be impossible to construct a 
line of railway between those two rivers which would pass through 
as much bad land as the located line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way," an opinion in which I fully concur. This particular section. 
(Swan River) is about 700 miles from Lake*Superior — from water 
carriage. Livingstone is 681 miles from Lake Superior, and 916 
feet above it ; wheat will not ripen there. If that country will not 
produce wheat, what grains will it produce that will pay trans- 
ports of 700 miles overland to Lake Superior ? If the railroad had 
been kept south of Lake Manitoba and the Riding Mountain, and 
thence north-westwards, through the Touchwood Hills, it would 
piss through nine-tenths of excellent land, and all that country 
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-will produce wheat. This line would be as short and of easier 
^construction than the projected one. Of course, I wish it to be 
distinctly understood that I happened to be out there as an Imperial 
officer temporarily employed, and I have no particular interest one 
way or the other, but I think it is well when men are in entirely 
independent positions that they should make plain statements on 
matters of such general interest to the public. (Hear, hear.) I 
do not think anything has been mentioned about the grasshopper 
-and mosquito, which I regard as the greatest plagues of the coun- 
try. This grasshopper plague was so bad in 1874 in the southern 
flection, where settled, that many persons left the country altogether, 
but at the same time I think that cultivation and turning down the 
«od and destroying the eggs in every way will rapidly decrease that 
plague. The mosquitoes, for the same reason, missing the long prai- 
rie grass which was their natural cover, will also disappear. That 
has been the experience of the Western States ; at the present time it 
is a terrible plague. I do not think it is well for me to worry you 
with further remarks, but I should like, as Professor Macoun's name 
has been mentioned, to quote his remarks upon the country 
^traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railroad to the west of Lake 
Manitoba. I take it from Mr. Fleming's report, page 815 : " The 
greater part of the country between the Duck, Porcupine, and 
Hiding Mountains on the west, and Lakes Winnepegoosis and 
Manitoba on the east, is very wet and marshy. This may be said to be 
the cause of summer frosts in that region." From what I have stated, 
and from this official extract, it may be inferred how unsuitable 
for settlement is the greater portion of the land adjoining the 
located line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, between the Red 
River and the Saskatchewan. There are now no settlers near 
that line, though along the southern route which I havo indicated 
it is thickly settled for the first 100 miles from Winnipeg, and 
numbers of farmers were taking up land in 1876 nearly 200 miles 
west of Winnipeg. As an independent man, I must state if the 
northern route is persevered in, it will be a great calamity for 
Canada. 

Lieut.-General Sir H. Lefboy, K.C.M.G. : My lord duke, ladies, 
and gentlemen, — When I heard the gallant officer who has just 
addressed the meeting, I could not but recall sentiments very much 
indeed to the same effect which it fell to my lot to express, I think, 
at this Society several years ago, and which I know met with 
universal reprobation. They were not believed, and I felt myself 
in a somewhat uncomfortable position for venturing to say in the 
face of the enthusiasm which greeted the proposal for a trans- 
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continental railway at that time, that there would be those draw- 
backs which Captain French has pointed out. At the same time I 
am bound to pay that, looking to the great length of time which 
has elapsed — a third of a century — since I left that country, I do 
not feel so qualified to express an opinion now. The progress it 
has made, and its promise for the future, is something which no 
imagination could have then conceived. (Hear, hear.) I left the 
territory in the year 1844, by no means in a railway carriage, but 
by a birch-bark canoe, which had been paddled by the same hands 
some 7,000 miles. A district where we could scarcely grow pota- 
toes, and where I have seen mercury frozen as hard as a stone, has 
since sent magnificent wheat to the Philadelphia Exhibition. 
(Hear, hear.) I think we are not yet fully informed as to what 
influence the processes of civilisation and of cultivation may have 
towards improving a climate. As to that plague the grasshopper, 
opinions differ much as to the frequency with which it may be 
expected ; some say it comes every thirteen, some every thirty 
years, and some even as often as every third. It comes too often, 
at any rate, for the husbandman ; it may, however, very possibly 
. give way before the processes of agriculture. I believe that if the 
settlement of the country is only advanced in the spirit of prudence 
and modesty, and moderation, which I may be permitted to say has 
characterised Mr. S. Fleming's paper, which I have listened to 
with great interest, there is a splendid future for those regions. 
Mr. Fleming has carefully avoided drawing a too highly-coloured 
picture, and, having known him for thirty years, I must say that 
there is no man on whom I place more reliance and confidence for 
sound judgment. Misrepresentations respecting that region have 
not come from him, but from speculators, who seldom face the 
hardships to which they invite other people, and who have endea- 
voured to attract into it industry from this country which might 
have been much better attracted to other quarters. Let the process 
of settlement be gradual, let those go there who are prepared by 
their birth and antecedents for the life of a backwoodsman, and 
before long we may hope to see teeming thousands all over the 
place; but do not force it. You may take over the Icelanders and 
Mennonites in any numbers ; to them it cannot but be gain. The 
population taken there fifty or sixty years ago were Orkneymen aAd 
Highlanders of Scotland, used to the same description of life, and 
they soon found a home ; but it is a different thing when we come 
to take over agricultural labourers from our own districts to — I 
was going to say to this inhospitable, but that is hardly the term 
to use— to this severe and trying climate. If Mr. Fleming's 
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" Territorial Roads " scheme can be carried out by the Dominion 
Government, if they will be content to walk before they essay to 
run, I really believe there is scarcely any limit to what we may 
hope to see realised. Let me call attention to the figures men- 
tioned by Mr. Fleming, He spoke, I think, of one hundred and 
sixty millions of acres of land supposed to be more or less capable 
of grazing and cultivation. Now, it is impossible for the mind to 
conceive what one hundred and sixty million acres are. But let 
me put it to you in this way. Suppose the country marked out 
like a chess-board, in squares of a mile each way ; it would take a 
quarter of a million of men to put one upon every square. Such 
is the verge and space which is offered in that region for settle- 
ment. If settlers prepared by their antecedents to find happiness 
in it can be attracted there, Divine Providence has given to the 
English race a magnificent inheritance in this land. It is our 
duty and our destiny to occupy it, and I do not suppose that any 
permanent obstacle stands in the way ; but gigantic undertakings, 
which so often become gigantic failures, are not the Burest path to 
success. Time, however, may have great destinies in store for 
what is now a wilderness. I hope it, and I firmly believe it. 
(Applause.) 

Sir Bbtan Robinson (late Judge of the Supreme Court of New- 
foundland) : I have heard with much pleasure that interesting 
paper — that epitome of Canadian life, character, and resources 
which has been read by the Hon. Secretary, and I may add, so well 
read. The learned engineer, whose absence we deplore, has laid 
the whole of British North America under a debt of gratitude, not 
merely for the labours he has undergone, but for the record of them 
he has embodied in the valuable paper which he has left behind 
him. (Hear, hear.) When I heard the gallant officer who first 
spoke differing in details from Mr. Fleming, and professing to 
support his views by statistics, I was reminded of an observation 
made by the late Mr. Canning, that with the exception of "facts 
nothing was more calculated to mislead than statistics." Now, it 
is always well to hear two sides of the story ; nevertheless, in spite 
of all that has been said by the gallant (captain, I do believe that 
wheat will grow in Canada, and I do firmly believe that Canada 
has within its womb the germs of a great nation ; for a great 
nation it cannot fail to be, with its enormous territorial extent, its 
capability of producing the necessaries of life in such boundless 
quantities, with its healthy climate and its Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion, with British institutions and a love of liberty ; it must, with 
such advantages, go ahead. It has been supposed that Canada has 
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not kept pace proportionately with her great sister, the United 
States. If I were not afraid of referring to statistics, I would 
venture to say that it can be proved beyond doubt that Canada has 
not only kept pace with, but has surpassed in her development the 
advance of the United States, and that it is destined to afford a 
home to British subjects, who will not better their lot by joining 
their Republican neighbours. I am sorry that Mr. Fleming is not 
here to-night to hear the remarks that have been made by Sir 
Henry Lefroy and others on a country in which he has spent the 
greater portion of his life, and which has been the object of his 
industry and ability. (Hear, hear.) We who live at home at ease 
cannot readily estimate the hardships which a surveyor has under- 
gone who has explored the wilds of Canada and of Newfoundland. 
(Hear, hear.) Most of his journeys, especially his earlier ones, 
were made in summer, and the sufferings to be endured at that 
season by reason of heat and mosquitoes are not to be lightly 
regarded. It has been said that if the spirit of the Evil One were 
allowed to be incarnated for the punishment of our sins, he could 
not assume a body more effective than that of a North American 
mosquito. (Laughter.) It is throughout these summer months, 
when the heat is almost tropical and mosquitoes awful, that these 
explorations have been made by Mr. Fleming and his associates. 
The only portion of British North America that is not included in 
the Dominion of Canada is Newfoundland. Opinions in that Colony 
differ as to the expediency of joining Canada, and good reasons can 
be urged on both sides. My own opinion is that in unity is 
strength, and that it would be wise of Newfoundland to unite 
herself upon proper terms. There are two opinions upon what 
terms are reasonable, and I have no doubt that when the states- 
men of Canada and of Newfoundland shall dispassionately consider 
the question, a satisfactory solution will be reached. The large 
island of Newfoundland stands between England and America 
nearly midway ; it is as large as Great Britain, it abounds in 
excellent harbours, it occupies a position which gives it the key 
of the St. Lawrence ; its waters teem with fish, its land with 
minerals ; it possesses a hardy and loyal population, which is just 
what the Canadians as a nation would want to man their fleet 
When they shall have become one of the Powers of the world, 
nature prescribes Newfoundland to be the necessary complement of 
Canada, and the wisdom of Canadian legislation would be to offer 
Buch terms to that Colony as would bring the two together. The 
sooner that conjuncture takes place the better. The sense of the 
country has always been in favour of it upon adequate terms, and 
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the union will not much longer be delayed when the interests of 
both countries shall demand confederation. The paper just read 
will help forward such an union, and I only regret that the author 
was not present to lend the attractions of a viva voce delivery to the 
intrinsic merits of his history. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Kae : I can say only a very few words on the subject which 
has been so well and so eloquently described in Mr. Sandford 
Fleming's paper. I think it one of the clearest and most modest 
descriptions I have ever heard, for there is nothing beyond a plain 
statement of facts. There is some difference of opinion as to the 
action of frost on the crops in that large tract of country, but I may 
tell you that far to the north, on the Mackenzie river, fully 700 
miles beyond or north of the line marked out for the Canada Pacific 
Bailway, barley and potatoes almost always ripen well, and would 
be less affected by frost if the woods were cleared away to a greater 
distance, which the Hudson's Bay Company's people have no time 
to do, and clear no more ground than sufficient for their own use. 
At Fort Liand, 550 miles north of the railway route, barley and 
potatoes, with many other vegetables, grow well, and wheat also 
generally ripens. Cultivation and drainage also help to get rid of 
those fearful tormentors the mosquitoes, whose powers of annoyance 
a gentleman has just now so well described. Close to the Arctic 
circle I have seen them so numerous that they made a noise like 
the swarming of bees ; we could not eat our food without swallowing 
some of them, and the reindeer rushed into the water, and to 
protect themselves left nothing but their noses above the surface. 
I have known them to make a very good Wesleyan clergyman 
almost swear — (laughter) — which I thought a sure sign of the very 
acme of suffering, a sort of martyrdom, in fact. This worthy man 
used to tell me that mosquitoes were sent as a punishment for our 
sins, on which I said it was curious that they annoyed him, one of 
the "unco " good, more than they did a poor sinner like myself. 
Mr. Fleming has alluded to the dangerous rapids of the Fraser 
River. After crossing the Rocky Mountains in command of a 
telegraph survey through the pass chosen for the Pacific Railway — 
the latitude of which I corrected to the extent of twelve or thirteen 
miles, and found the altitude very nearly the same as afterwards 
more minutely measured by the surveyors — I descended the Fraser 
in small dug-out canoes about eighteen inches wide. When my 
men learnt that the usual Indian guides could not go with us, those 
who had been engaged to accompany me refused to go, and I had 
to be beat up for recruits, threatening to go myself if no one would 
volunteer ; fortunately two smart young fellows did, and we ran all 
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the bad rapids as far as Fort Alexander. Some of these were long 
and very dangerous, so mneh so, that at one of them, where we 
met an Indian and his wife, the latter was in an agony of fear 
although her husband only was to run the rapid, she remaining on 
shore. It was curious and exciting to see the men in the leading 
little dug-out, sitting, as it were, in the turmoil of waters (for the 
canoe was not visible), as we (my man and myself) followed close 
in their wake. There was a charm in the whole thing that was 
very pleasurable. The people at the forts we arrived at were 
surprised at our having got down in safety without guides, and 
in such small oraft. Our little half-breed leader, Kenny McKenzie, 
was a cool and practised canoeman, and guided us sometimes with 
consummate skill and nerve within a very few feet of almost 
certain death. I may add that all along the north bank of the 
north branch of the Saskatchewan, the soil is very rich, and we 
were riding through vetches or wild peas up to our horses' knees a 
great part of the way. On the whole I agree very fully with Mr. 
Fleming's favourable report of the country, and believe that the 
chief drawbacks, namely, grasshoppers, mosquitoes, and frosts, 
will become ameliorated by colonisation and cultivation. 

Mr. Haddan : I believe this railway across the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean is obliged to be made, because its construction 
forms one of the conditions by which British Columbia was joined 
to the Canadian confederation. A railway of some sort must be 
made somehow. Both the author and Captain French have told 
you that even the districts to be traversed by it are not surveyed 
yet, and that the country is of the roughest, and in many places 
uncultivable. I fancy, therefore, it will be difficult to get persons 
to invest in such a speculation, especially as not a week since Mr. 
Fawcett, M.P., demonstrated, that even Indian State railways had 
npt returned one per cent, interest on the capital expended. The 
picture on the wall represents a view of the Pioneer, or oneJegged 
railway, a structure which, as you perceive, is made entirely of 
timber, and possesses no earthworks or masonry of any description. 
It requires 4,500 cubic feet of timber per mile, and its cost 
would not exoeed £600 complete, while in twenty months the 
whole line, from ocean to ocean, could be constructed, and 
it can easily be constructed by 200 men at the rate of two 
miles daily. Railways, as we understand them, are permanent 
structures, and therefore not suitable for a tentative line like the 
Interooeanic Railway, for an earthwork railway once made cannot 
be altered. Nor can a narrow gauge be turned into a broad gauge, 
nor, as suggested by the author, can territorial roads be constructed 
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with the view to their conversion into. railways later on, since 
carriage roads take a much more direct route than railways can 
possibly follow, and, what is more, cost more to keep in order. The 
Pioneer, or steam caravan, has but one rail elevated on stout posts 
at about three feet above the ground, the carriage or panniers ride 
astride it and do not touch the ground, which is therefore left 
intact. Nature resents earthworks of every description, therefore 
the Pioneer avoids them altogether, — no small advantage in a 
country where labour is wanted for better things. People laugh at 
its appearance because they are not accustomed to it, but what can 
be more calculated to provoke derision than our system of railways, 
where to obtain a few inches of level road to run upon (about 
ten inches for a double line) engineers deem it a sma qua non that 
forty or fifty feet of earthwork should be levelled. The Pioneer 
uses one rail to run upon, and does not level the ground at all. 
Which, therefore, is the most sensible ? Again, our engines demand 
weight as pulling power, and the steeper the line the heavier the 
engine our engineers require. On the Crystal Palace Line of the 
Chatham and Dover Railway, a purely passenger line, the engines 
actually weigh fifty tons, and the rails and bridges of course have to 
be made to support this leviathan. The Pioneer engine abolishes 
the necessity of using weights for obtaining pulling power, the 
engine being fitted with horizontal wheels, which grip the side of 
the fence-like structure. Thus it can climb a mountain side, and 
go as the crow flies, taking behind it a train of 100 tons, while on 
such grades an ordinary train would have become all engine* Mr. 
Fleming insists, very properly, on cheap working expenses as 
meaning more than cheap first cost, and it is by avoiding weight 
that the Pioneer can carry goods at about half the cost of an 
ordinary railway. While resident in Turkey some ten years, I had 
daily the problem to solve of how to make a railway in no time, 
without any money to speak of, and still everything to be strong 
and substantial ; and it was this training which has enabled me to 
come down from our high estate of saloon carriages and Pullman 
cars, to devise a system of steam caravan suited to the pockets of 
poor and vast continents who, in the usual course of events, might 
never see a railway at all. Surely in such countries it is not at 
all profitable to spend the time of men in cutting off the tops of 
mountains and filling the valleys with them, especially as the worse 
the mountains are, the fewer the inhabitants available to perform 
the operation. It is surely absurd to propose such unnecessary 
work in Canada, or to employ cattle for dragging carts over roads 
which cannot be kept in order, since Mr. Fleming states there are 
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but 80,000 settlers along the whole line of 1,500 miles. Machines 
are invented by the score to save some details of labour, but the 
Pioneer saves man and beast the drudgery of porterage, and sets 
them free to develop Canada into a granary for the mother-country. 
Mr. Cornelius Walford : I have been disappointed in the coarse 
the discussion has taken this evening. I thought with regard to 
the development of the resources of Canada we should be told more 
about what could be done than what could not be done. I take it 
that in a country like Canada you have to look, not, to the grain- 
growing property of the soil, where there are no inhabitants to 
consume the cereals grown, but rather to the natural products of 
the soil ; and there seems to me only two modes in which the 
Canadian Pacific Railway can be materially helped forward. The 
first would be by the development of the mineral products on the 
Pacific side — and here I may say that I am familiar with the mining 
districts of California, and there is no doubt that the Union Pacific 
Railway of the United States could not have been rendered a paying 
enterprise, and would never have been made in our time, but for 
the mineral resources which California has opened up. Wo know 
that if the Canadian Pacific Railway is ever to be made with due 
regard to profits, it must be from the development and working of 
the mineral products of British Columbia ; and I take it that in a 
few years sufficient could be done in this respect, assuming proper 
facilities on the part of the Government, to raise the population in 
those districts. And if the railways are made there at all it must 
be with due regard to profit But to make a railway through that 
desolate country — through 1,500 or 1,800 miles of country in which 
it would be almost impossible to get people to settle — is a hopeless 
and futile task. There is one way in which some of the valleys 
might be utilised in the north-east, and that is by producing cattle 
for the English market. Already a large amount of hve stock is 
being sent to this country from Eastern Canada, and it falls entirely 
within the objects of this meeting — which is to develop the resources 
of Canada — to consider whether this proposal be a practical one. 
I say then, in regard to cattle supply, that there is an opening at 
once ; and if those vast plains could be utilised for that purpose, 
there would be the direct advantage in making a railway to bring 
the cattle down to the east ports, and in the meantime a population 
would be growing. It is a population, and the supplying the wants 
of such population, and the development of these natural resources 
of the country by making its products available for the world at 
large, that alone can make a railway such as this at once a 
necessity and a commercial success. I say with the cattle trade on 
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one side, and the mineral wealth on the other, we should see sub- 
stantial reasons for making this railway, the dream of Canada, and 
it must be .realised before Canada can be the country we hope to 
see it. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain J. C. R. Colomb, R.M.A. : With regard to the wheat and 
the animal products of Canada, I think it might be useful to notice 
some considerations. We have heard a good deal about the local 
interests of Canada with respect to these ; we have heard of the 
vast plains capable in one way or the other of great development 
and their influence upon the many millions of people that can be 
accommodated there in the future. I would wish to draw attention 
to the state of affairs as they appear to me to affect the United 
Kingdom at the present time. Any question that turns upon 
the production of wheat, or of the means of human sustenance, 
must be one of importance to every inhabitant of these islands. I 
will give one fact which may bring this more vividly before you. 
In the seven years ending in 1840, the total foreign importation of 
wheat into this country was six million quarters. If you take 
seven years ending 1877, you will find that we required 870,000,000, 
quarters : you will see that by the last statistical return, which 
has been a very remarkable document, brought out last month and 
furnished to the Government of Washington. If we come to 
Canada alone, we find that in 1878 the total value of wheat she gave 
us from all sources and kinds of exports was $88,700,000. If you 
analyse the articles supplied by the Dominion, you find that more 
than one-half were articles of food necessary for the people of this 
country. There were the produce of the fisheries and the animals 
and agricultural products. And if you take the year 1877, you 
will find it very much the same, and observe a remarkable increase 
in the quantity of animal produce introduced into this country. 
Therefore, I think, that this Pacific Railway, and everything that 
concerns the development of that region, putting aside all other 
questions, is surely a matter that does vitally concern not only 
Canada, but the people of this oountry. (Hear, hear.) I was 
much struck on reading in the papers the other day a letter from 
Sir Samuel Baker. I am not going to trespass upon political or 
military grounds with reference to the present crisis; it drew 
attention to the important fact of the dependence of this country 
for its grain. What Sir Samuel called the natural granaries of the 
earth he represented to be chiefly in the neighbourhood of the 
Danube and in the United States ; and, having shown the great 
necessity of keeping open our means of communication with such 
places, he pointed out that in certain events we should be in great 
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difficulties with regard to our food. The point I want to bring out 
to you is, what was the alternative ? It was not to look to our own 
dominions, it was not to draw attention to the fertile lands waiting 
for cultivation by English hands, but the alternative proposition to 
get us out of our difficulties was that we should persuade Egypt to 
grow wheat. I think it would be advantageous if this Institute 
would look into these questions, and consider a little more what 
are our own necessaries in these islands, coupled with the fact that, 
with a rapidly increasing population, there are 800,000 acres less 
under cultivation in England now than there were twenty years 
ago. The population is increasing, and it is well to bear in mind 
that, taking the inhabitants of these islands at 88,000,000, 
15,000,000 in these islands are wholly and solely dependent for 
their food upon what we can get across the sea. If we are to be 
self-reliant and self-supporting, it does appear to me that the de- 
velopment of the lands in our hands is a question not concerning 
a particular distriot, but the Empire, and particularly the people 
of this kingdom. (Applause.) 

The President, in summing up the proceedings, said : I should 
like to remark upon what Captain French said. I have no doubt 
he spoke sincerely and truly in what he observed, but I should hope 
that he was not fortunate in the season in which he made those 
observations, because I agree with Sir Henry Lefroy that Mr. 
Sandford Fleming's character and manner impress one most strongly 
with the conviction of the truth of what he says and the soundness 
of his opinions. (Hear, hear.) He has been very cautious, I 
should say, in the statement he has made, and I should think he 
never made a statement without being justified in making it, and 
that he did so without any exaggeration whatever. (Hear, hear.) 
You will have noticed, probably, in the paper read — and he has 
mentioned the facts with perhaps greater detail in " Ocean to Ocean," 
a book describing his journeys across the Continent, and I am 
quite sure that he has good and sufficient grounds for what he has 
stated — in speaking of the country which he travelled over, 
between Lake Superior and the Bocky Mountains, he said there 
were 800 million acres of land, about 150 millions of which were 
profitable for farming, tillage, or grazing. Of that, 80 millions 
was fit for tillage ; and he remarks that 47 million acres is the 
extent of the United Kingdom, including water and land of all 
sorts — 47 million acres being very little more than half of what is 
supposed to be fit for tillage in this district. As to the climate, I 
think from what I have heard of it — I have not experienced a 
~ nadian winter, but I have always heard from everybody who 
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has been there that individuals do not suffer from cold — that the 
crops in most parts of it do not suffer, as the seasons are very 
regular. The snow forms a sort of blanket to the earth; it 
melts from the heat of the sun, which is very strong, in a com- 
paratively short time, and vegetation is remarkably rapid when the 
spring sets in. I hope it will prove to be so. Dr. Rae has told us 
to hope that it would be so in most parts of the country in that 
district to which allusion has been made. In conclusion, I think 
we may all feel satisfied that Mr. Sandford Fleming has favoured 
us with bo very clever a paper, and we may congratulate the 
Dominion of Canada on having the services of so experienced a 
person and so able a man as he is. (Hear, hear.) I am quite 
sure that anything he recommends will be wisely recommended, 
and would be wisely carried out, and be for the benefit of the 
Dominion of Canada and of the British Empire. (Hear, hear.) I 
quite agree with the remarks made by some gentleman, who said 
this is not merely a Canadian question, but an Imperial matter, 
and I only wish there was the slightest hope of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer being able to contribute towards the cost of a rail- 
road for bringing grain here from those countries. I beg to move 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Sandford Fleming for the paper, and to Mr. 
Frederick Young for reading it. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Fbedekiok Young : On Mr. Sandford Fleming's behalf I beg 

to thank you sincerely for the compliment you have paid him. It 

will be my agreeable duty to convey your thanks to him, which I 

am sure he will thoroughly appreciate; It has been a matter of 

great regret to me that he was not here this evening to read his 

own paper. When I invited him, on behalf of the Institute, to 

undertake to give us a paper on Canada, I had no idea he would be 

so suddenly called away from England on public duty by the 

Dominion Government, but I am sure I can heartily join with 

those who have expressed their gratification with the paper I have 

had the pleasure of reading. I sincerely rejoice the Royal Colonial 

Institute has obtained such a valuable and important contribution 

to its archives from the pen of an individual so distinguished as 

Mr. Fleming is in connection with the Dominion. 

The meeting then concluded. 
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To Fa edk. Young, Esq., Hon. Sec. Royal Colonial Institute. 

Deab Sib, — Before I left Ottawa the other day I received a copy 
of The Colonies and India, containing a report of the discussion on 
a paper on Canada which I prepared before leaving England a few 
weeks ago, and which in my absenoe yon were good enough to read 
on my behalf. 

Had it been my good fortune to have been present at the meeting 
when my paper was discussed, I would, in all probability, have 
been granted the usual privilege of replying to any gentleman who 
spoke. My absence was unexpected and unavoidable; I trust, 
therefore, I may be permitted to address you, as I wish to avail 
myself of the earliest opportunity of clearing up some statements 
which were made in the discussion and with which I do not wholly 
agree. 

The first speaker was Colonel French. His remarks, as reported, 
are to my mind somewhat misleading, and therefore I feel it my 
duty to direct attention to what he said, and endeavour to correct 
any erroneous impression which his statements may have conveyed. 
I do not wish it to be understood that I would charge that gentle* 
man with intentionally misleading the meeting ; he doubtless spoke 
exactly as he felt, and, having visited Canada and made a journey 
of considerable length through a portion of the country, he was 
entitled to consider himself an. authority. I respectfully submit, 
however, that a proper judgment on the whole of Canada cannot 
possibly be formed on the personal observations of that gentleman 
alone. Colonel French's journey was mainly confined to a trip 
from Manitoba, along or near the United States boundary line to 
Belly River, returning in the same general direction to Old Woman's 
Lake, thence by the Touchwood Hills and Livingstone to Manitoba. 
Hwe except Manitoba and the Touchwood Hill country,, respecting 
the fertility of both of which he speaks in favourable terms, his 
journey was through the barren district, along the boundary-line, 
and he had no opportunity whatever of seeing the vast fertile region 
stretching away far to the north and west of where he travelled. A 
foreigner visiting England for the first time, if he disembarked at* 
Land's End, travelling through the heart of Cornwall, through the 
wild moors of Devonshire, and saw nothing of the lovely garden 
counties of the country, would form an impression far from 
favourable. If he attempted a description of the agricultural capa- 
bilities of the whole land and relied on his own limited observations, 
he would be apt to describe Great Britain as an almost barren and 
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inhospitable island. Has not Colonel Frenoh in some degree com- 
mitted this mistake with respect to Canada ? 

In my brief general description I endeavoured to draw informa- 
tion from every available source. I alluded to a long list of 
authorities who at different times during the past hundred years * 
have explored various parts of the northern portion of the continent, 
men whose veracity cannot be questioned, and whose united testi- 
mony establish beyond any doubt whatever the fertility of soil and 
generally favourable character of vast regions in the interior of 
Canada. In weighing the evidence for and against, we place in 
one scale the views of Colonel French, in the other we have the 
reports, descriptions, and opinions of all the travellers I have alluded 
to, stamped by the high authority of the Governor-General of 
Canada, Lord Dufferin. 

Colonel French thought it incumbent upon him to condemn the 
location of a portion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, vide the fol- 
lowing extracts : — 

" The Canadian Pacific Railway has been altered from what you 
see on that map (south of Lake Manitoba), but unfortunately not 
for the better. . . ." 

" As far as I know, the location of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was very suddenly and hastily changed, and I regret to say it was 
not changed for the better " 

" This is the country to which the route of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has been changed ; the route projected by the Government 
in 1878 passed south of Lake Manitoba. The present Government 
have changed it to the north, across Lake Manitoba and up the 
Swan River district " 

" If the railroad had been kept south of Lake Manitoba and the 
Riding Mountains, and thence north-westwards through the Touch- 
wood Hills, it would pass through nine-tenths of excellent land, and 
all that country would produce wheat. This line would be as short 
and of easier construction than the projected one. Of course I 
wish it distinctly to be understood that I happened to be out there 
as an Imperial officer temporarily employed, that I have no parti- 
cular interest one way or the other ; but I think it is well, when 
men are in entirely independent positions, that they should make 
plain statements on matters of such general interest to the 
public " 

" As an independent man I must state that, if the northern route 
is persevered in, it will be a great calamity for Canada. 1 ' 

Thus Colonel French went entirely beyond the scope of the 
subject brought before the Institute to attack the location of that 
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portion of the Pacific Railway lying between the Bed River and the 
Saskatchewan River ; and I am constrained, alike as the aruthor of 
the paper and the chief engineer of the railway, to notice the attack. 
Indeed, I feel that I would be entirely wanting in my duty to the 
Canadian Government, to the Canadian public, to the Royal Colo- 
nial Institute, and to myself, did I allow the statements made to go 
unchallenged. 

The work of survey began in 1871 ; it has been conducted by me 
from the beginning to the present time ; no man, therefore, has 
had more to do with it than I have, and I do not shrink from the 
defence of everything that has been done under my supervision and 
direction. The calamity which Colonel French proclaims, if it be 
one, may be entirely chargeable to me, and I am perfectly willing 
to assume the full blame and responsibility attached to it 

In conducting the explorations and surveys, I have constantly 
kept in view the discovery of a line for the railway from one side of 
the continent to the other, which, while it passed in a generally 
central direction to the great bodies of fertile^land, would at the 
same time prove the most permanently advantageous in other 
respects, taking into account ease of construction and the develop- 
ment and concentration of traffic ; having also special regard to 
what in the near future will probably be considered the most im- 
portant of all questions to the country — viz. the question of cheap 
transportation. 

A short time after the survey was commenced circumstances 
called for the projection of an experimental or preliminary line. 
As the survey progressed from year to year, and fresh information 
was acquired, it was found that the preliminary line, although 
passing through much good land, did not fulfil all the required 
conditions. It was found that a much more eligible site for the 
railway, everything considered, was obtainable. The latter passes 
to the north of the preliminary line, and, being so much more 
favourable, it was on my recommendation adopted. It appears 
that Colonel French does not approve of the change, and consider- 
ing himself competent to judge without knowing the reasons why 
the change was made — without the advantage of special informa- 
tion or any special qualifications for judging that I am aware of — 
ho denounces the selected line in a most unqualified manner, and 
strongly advocates the preliminary line. He is altogether mistaken 
in supposing that the northern and better line was "suddenly and 
hastily adopted." It is the result of laborious surveys, made at 
great cost and extending over years, and in selecting it it cannot 
truthfully be affirmed that every important public interest was 
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lightly considered. I mast, however, do Colonel French the justice 
to state that he is not the first person who has found fault with the 
selection. It will be necessary for me to explain that the public 
land along the selected line has for the present been reserved for 
railway and general purposes, while the land through which the 
preliminary line passed has for some time been laid out for sale and 
settlement, and has actually been taken up by great numbers of 
people, either settlers or speculators. In consequence of this it 
will be apparent that the selected line has no one personally inte- 
rested in its construction, while the preliminary line has many 
interested advocates. The construction of the railway near the 
land of each holder would greatly enhance the value of each acre, 
and benefit them. Those who have thus acquired land have more 
that once combined to defeat the adoption of the proper line, and 
as a final effort, they brought the matter before a committee of the 
Canadian Parliament. Many witnesses were examined ; the ques- 
tion was most carefully investigated ; a whole year elapsed in sift- 
ing it to the bottom. The effort was finally, however, abandoned. 
Every disinterested person who took trouble to trace step by step 
the reasons which led to the adoption of the selected route came to 
but one conclusion regarding it ; and thus all the attacks upon the 
location of the line have resulted in signal failure. 

The Canadian Government cannot desire to have the railway 
placed in the wrong position ; they are most anxious that no mis- 
takes may be made in its location, and hence the great pains taken 
and the large amount of money expended for a number of years 
back in examining the country in all directions. The staff of 
engineers who have been employed on the work of exploration and 
survey have been zealously engaged in endeavouring to meet the 
wishes of the Government. They have striven earnestly to discover 
the most eligible site for the railway that can be made in the whole 
country. Surely after years of labour and patient investigation 
these men are in possession of reliable information, and are better 
able to judge than other persons who can only give the subject a 
passing thought. 

Colonel French says that he is an Imperial officer who has been 
temporarily employed in the country without any particular interest 
one way or the other, and he conveys the impression that, as an 
independent public-spirited man, he raises the question of the 
location of the railway only for public good. This is a most praise- 
worthy position to take, but I think it is to be regretted that he did 
not make himself better acquainted with the facts bofore committing 
himself so decidedly to views which are entirely wrong. I am 
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satisfied that any gentleman of good standing and common sense, 
who would take the trouble to investigate the question properly, 
could come to no other conclusion than that the Canadian Govern- 
ment have adopted the proper route, and that in the public 
interests it would be a serious mistake if they were to act on the 
opinion and gtatuitous advice which Colonel French tendered at 
the meeting when my paper was read. 

It is difficult to conceive that a high-minded Imperial officer 
would in the slightest degree be influenced by personal considera- 
tions in a matter involving such important public interests as the 
location of a highway for the Empire across a continent. On the 
authority of Colonel Stoughton Dennis, Surveyor-General, the 
officer in charge of all the lands in the interior, it would appear 
that Colonel French has for himself, or for members of his family, 
acquired several farm lots near the preliminary line, — property 
which would be greatly enhanced in value by the construction of 
the railway on the route advocated by the latter gentleman. This 
circumstance may not in the least influence his opinions ; but it is 
rather unfortunate that he should have repeatedly assured the 
meeting that he is totally disinterested. It is still more to be 
regretted that a gentleman in his position should go out of his 
way to denounce the proper route, and make a perfectly futile 
attempt to have the railway constructed in the wrong position. 

Colonel French charges me with making no mention of the 
grasshoppers and mosquitoes, which he regards as the greatest 
plagues of the country. With respect to this omission I may say 
that there were many more important matters that I should have 
wished to have noticed, but it was utterly impossible to allude to 
everything within the limits of a short paper. The subject I 
attempted to deal with is a very large one, and it would, indeed, 
require volumes to furnish details of every matter of interest con- 
nected with it. 

The grasshoppers have occasionally visited a portion of Canada, 
~but there are many districts where they have never done the 
slightest harm. Indeed, the greater extent of Canada has, as far 
as I have learnt, ever been free from any injurious results. With 
regard to that portion of the country, Manitoba, where the grass- 
hoppers have at times .done mischief, it is at least no worse than 
that portion of Europe, the magnificent soil of which has long 
produced vast quantities of Black Sea wheat for exportation to 
England. 

Taking the whole of Canada into consideration, it must be borne 
in mind that the Dominion may be compared in size with nearly 
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all Europe. It would therefore be equally fair to speak of the 
grasshopper as. being a general European plague, because it 
commits occasional ravages in parts of Russia, Roumania, and 
Austria. 

With regard to mosquitoes, they are in some parts of Canada in 
some seasons more or less troublesome, and may be classed among 
the smaller difficulties which pioneer settlers must encounter. 
But what country is entirely free from drawbacks? I think I 
could mention other important divisions of the Empire, suoh as 
Australia, which have not only troublesome insects, but centipedes, 
poisonous snakes, and other venomous reptiles, totally unknown in 
Canada. In some of the United States rattlesnakes and copper- 
heads prevail. In many of the old civilised countries mosquitoes 
are not the only pests ; in parts of Southern Europe it is well 
known that scorpions, venomous adders, and tarantulas are com- 
mon, and yet people live and enjoy life in Spain, France, and 
sunny Italy. 

Colonel French alluded to the occurrence of summer frosts on 
the Porcupine Duck, and Riding Mountains. There never has 
been the slightest attempt to conceal this or any other drawback. 
The summer frosts are referred to in my report of last year, page 
815. Parts of all countries are subject to climatic peculiarities. 
If the farmers of the British Isles were appealed to, I am sure even 
they could support me in this statement. It cannot be forgotten 
that only last season the crops in some of the most highly culti- 
vated counties in Scotland almost rotted in the ground, it having 
rained every day for some six or seven weeks. I myself saw late 
in November, in the rich county of Fife, unharvested grain, with 
some inches of snow on the ground. 

I have now, I think, dealt with every point raised, and I may be 
permitted to say in conclusion, that in viewing Canada as a future 
home for minions, we must not look only at the drawbacks, far 
less should we unfairly exaggerate them. The advantages which 
the country possesses should also be considered and a balance 
struck. There is an immense breadth of fertile land to be occupied 
before any of the less-favoured regions need be thought of. The 
mosquitoes that exist in some sections will, I fear, have to be 
endured for some time to come, but they may not seriously retard 
settlement. We have much to contend with in a new country 
without magnifying small insects into undue importance. The 
man who lacks courage to do battle against a mosquito had better 
allow others to precede him. We require pioneers of sterner stuff 
in Canada. A few generations hence, when millions of hardy 
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human beings have taken the place of herds of buffalo and bands of 
beaver, when mosquitoes may almost be forgotten, then the tender 
and the timid may follow. For the present, only courageous and 
vigorous men and women of any race or creed are invited to Canada. 
They are invited to lay the foundations of her strength, to mould 
her future greatness, and enable her to extend and perpetuate 
British institutions on a portion of the northern temperate zone 
scarcely inferior in size to the continent of Europe. For some 
time to come those who emigrate to Canada must make up their 
minds to think little of minor difficulties, and to work with all their 
might in Whatever sphere of life they may occupy. There is no 
place at present for the idle or the effeminate. 

In concluding these too lengthy remarks, I desire to express my 
deep regret that I was not present during the discussion on my 
paper. I should have wished to have promptly met the statements 
that were made, and to which I have now referred. While I doubt 
the propriety of the course taken by one Imperial officer on that 
occasion, it must not be thought that I object in the slightest to 
any person giving free expression to his mind. I feel that the 
more the subject I so imperfectly submitted to the Institute is dis- 
cusped, the better it will be for general, as well as for Canadian, 
interests. Speaking for Her Majesty's subjects beyond the sea, 
and more especially for Canadians, the view is held that the British 
Empire is as little limited to the British Islands as British influence 
is limited to the British Empire. The Empire is fast spreading in 
population and in power in every quarter of the globe ; long before 
the great American division of it becomes fully developed, and 
every acre of its fertile soil be tilled like the fields of England, the 
strength of Canada will be felt and appreciated. Canadians are 
fully alive to the fact that they live under the freest and best 
system of government on the faco of the earth ; they feel that they 
have a rich inheritance ; and they look forward to the period when 
Canada will be considered scarcely less indispensable to the whole 
fabric of the British Empire than the small, yet vastly important, 
group of islands of which this marvellous city forms the social and 
political centre. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 

Sandford Flemming. 
16, Durham Villas, Kensington, London, W. 
June 8th, 1878. 
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SEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Seventh Ordinary General Meeting was held at the "Pall 
Mall/' on Tuesday, May 14th, 1878. In the absence of the 
President, Mr. Henry Blaine, Member of the Council, occupied the 
chair. 

Amongst those present were the following: Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., 
G.O.M.G-. (late Governor of the Gape Colony), General Sir Arthur A. T. 
Ctmynghame, KGB. (late Commander of the Forces at the Cape and 
Lieut-Governor), Sir Robert R. Torrens, K.C.M.G.; Mr. Anthony Trollop?, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stewart (Cape Colony), Dr. Langfaam Dale (Superin- 
tendent-General of Education, Cape of Good Hope), the Right Rev. 
Bishop Perry, D.D. (late of Melbourne), Rev. C. F. Stovin, Messrs. George 
Dundas, C.M.G. (Lieut-Governor of St Vincent, West Indies), Leonard 
Courtney, M.F.; Ludvick Cameron (Cape Colony), J. Dennistoun 
Wood (Victoria), A. R. Campbell- Johnston, G. P. Moodie (Trans- 
vaal), David Rodger, John H. Watson. J. Duncan Thomson (Cape 
Colony), Hugh Muir, John Robb, Harley Bacon, • Hugh Jamieson, 
Charles H. Waller, Thomas Baynes (Antigua, West Indies), Charles 
Bishoff, J. Henwood Thomas, H. W. Freeland, Arthur William Marriott, 
Mr. Gisborne Molineux and Miss Molineux, Messrs. J. Stiebel, Samuel 
Messiter, C. E. Henley, John Peet, Thomas F. Quin (West Africa), F. P. 
Labilliere, M. B. Isaacs, F. G. Gill (Barbadoes), F. J. Angier, Richard 
Ramsden, Jacob L. Montefiore, Miss E. Skeffington Thompson, Miss Watt, 
Mr. W. H. Dale (Cape Colony), Mr. Hyde Clarke, D.C.L., Mr. C. G. 
Shuter, Miss M. Macleod, Miss C. Macleod, Messrs. Elliott S. Currey, C. 
Searle, John P. Syms, G. W. Syms, Miss Wehrung, Miss Martin, Messrs. 
W. Bennett, George W. Stewart, Mr. Arthur L. Young and Miss Young, 
Messrs. George Garnett, John Green, Mr. and Mrs. Brandford Griffith 
(Barbadoes), Messrs. J. Beaumont, Henry J. Jourdain, Mrs. Roche, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Bethell, Messrs. John Marshall, W. T. Deverell (Victoria), 
S. W. Silver, John Byron, T. Widgery, Philip Capel Hanbury, J. M. 
Peacock (Cape Colony), Robert Lacy, A. Forkin, Mrs. Cary Hobson, 
Messrs. John Sanderson (Natal), W. Sanderson (Natal), D. P. Wood, J. V. 
H. Irwin, R. E. Nicolson, Mr. and Mrs. John A'Deane (New Zealand), 
Rev. J. E. Carlyle (Maritzburg, Natal), Revs. A. Moriend, John Findlay, 
R. Ryall (Cape Colony), F. J. Thomas, Dr. A. Bissett Thorn (Manitoba, 
Canada), Mr. and Mrs. West garth, Mrs. E. M. Barry, Messrs. A. E. Coffee, 
R. D. Jackson, H. D. Glooy, C. N. Cox, William Downes Griffith (Cape 
Colony), Henry F. Shipster, J. H. Greathead (Cape Colony), Godfrey 
William Ferguson, F. E. Metcalfe (New Zealand), G. 0. Metcalfe, E. A. 
Suwerkrop (California), Miss Tack, Messrs. Hall Bevan, C. J. Hunt (late 
M.L.C. Natal), William Anderson, Thomas Bradman, John Payne, Mr. 
Frederick B. Garseh and Mrs. Garseb, Messrs. H. B. T. Strangways, 
C. H. Dickinson (Natal), &c. 
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The Minutes of the Sixth Ordinary General Meeting were 
confirmed, and the Honoraby Secretaby then read the following 
paper, by John Robinson, Esq., M.L.C, of Natal, entitled — 

GLIMPSES OP NATAL. 

My purpose to-night is to tell you as much as I can within the 
time allotted concerning the British Colony of Natal. Will you 
forgive me when, before proceeding to do so, I ask you to torn 
back the page of history four centuries, to a date which, from a 
Colonial standpoint, represents a hoar antiquity— to the Christmas 
of 1487 ? When the 25th of December that year burst in summer 
glory upon the South Indian Sea, two high-sterned Spanish caravels 
were seen, worn by much contest with the weather and the waves, 
making for a bold bush-clad headland, at whose base the long 
rollers of the southern ocean broke and boomed incessantly, or 
dashed in wild fury through a natural arch that juts into the sea. 
For many weeks since leaving the Cape of Storms these hardy 
mariners had been beating towards the north in quest of a new 
ocean-track to distant India. They had given a wide berth to the 
low sandshore of treacherous Agulhas, and had been content with 
distant glimpses of the lofty mountains of George. They had 
passed the rocky point of Cape Becife and the sandy coast of 
Albany. They had gazed with pleasure upon the grassy slopes of 
Kafirland, and .with curiosity up the shadowy reaches of successive 
rivers. The majestic heights through which St. John empties 
itself into the sea, with the abounding waterfalls that leap from 
cliff to cliff, and gleam like streaks of silver against the dark back- 
ground of rock and forest, had been noticed with some awe but 
more delight. And then they had come to a different shore, with 
more gracious outlines and gentler aspects, — a shore of which 
many years later a local writer thus spoke in verse : — 

" Softly the bush-swathed shore arose in backward-sloping hills, 
Whose swarthy sides hid rushing streams and bent to rippling rills. 
Softly these serried bluffs disclosed deep valleys winding far, 
'Mid gloom of tufted woodland or stern frown of naked scar. 
Softly the mottled heights npsprnng, range rising oyer range." 

It is of the land thus auspiciously discovered by Vasco di Gama 
on Christmas-day, and reverently named by him the " Land of the 
Nativity," that I have to tell to-night. Time went on. Cape Town 
was colonised; Mozambique, a thousand miles higher up the 
coast, was occupied and fortified by the Portuguese ; India became 
a European settlement ; Western Africa was appropriated ; but the- 
little Bay of Natal was left in peace and obscurity to the natives 
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who then swarmed about it. In 1687 certain Dutch seamen were 
cast ashore there from the wrecked bark Stavenisse, and their 
quaintly-worded record tallies strangely with the experiences of 
later residents : " They found the country very fruitful and popu- 
lous, and the natives friendly, compassionate, obliging, strong, and 
ingenious; armed with only one assegai; obedient and submissive to 
their king and chief; living in communities in huts made of 
branches, wrought through with rushes and long grass, and roofed 
like hay-stacks in Holland. The women attend to cultivation ; 
the men tend and milk the cows. They do not eat poultry, 
because they feed on filth ; still less do they eat eggs, and it makes 
them sick to see Europeans eat them." Two years later an 
exploring party thus described the country: " One may travel six 
hundred or nine hundred miles through the country without any 
fear of men. In a district of fifteen miles by thirty miles they found 
no standing waters, but many rivers, with plenty of fish and full of 
sea-cows. There are many dense forests, with short-stemmed trees. 
The natives cultivate three sorts of corn, as also calabashes, 
pumpkins, water-melons, and beans. They sow annually a kind of 
earth-nut and a kind of underground bean. Tobacco grows wild ; 
also the fig and a kind of wild grape, a little sour but well tasted. 
Wild prunes and wild cherries also grow near the shore. The 
country swarms with cows, calves, oxen, steers, and goats, while 
as for wild animals and wild creatures of all kinds, their name was 
legion." 

In the early years of the present century, the country thus occu- 
pied by a peaceful and inoffensive people was laid waste by a native 
chieftain, Ghaka, who was the founder of the Zulu nation and the 
terror of Eafirland. This African Attila for hundreds of miles 
turned south-east Africa into a desolation and a desert. Where 
population had before teemed, nought but vestiges of burnt kraals 
remained to tell of the presence of man. Eavaging with spear and 
firebrand, the armies of this ruthless conqueror left their track in 
silence and in nakedness. Thus it came to pass that the descen- 
dants of tribes which used formerly to live in Natal, may be found 
scattered to the southward as far as the frontiers of the Cape 
Colony. Under more peaceful auspices some of the fugitives 
returned, and have gradually recovered tribal influence and 
numerical importance ; but the actual number of aboriginal inhabi- 
tants bears only a small proportion to the whole. In 1889 a 
further invasion of Natal took place. The country was approached 
from another quarter. Several thousand of Dutch emigrant farmers 
from the Cape Colony, discontented with their lot as the subjects of 
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an alien Government, had, like the Israelites of old, resolved upon 
a national exodus. With their families, their waggons, and their 
cattle, they set their faces toward the sun, and sallied forth to find 
a new home and to form a new government. A large number of 
them, tempted by the stories brought them of the fair and fertile 
territory lying between the Drakenberg Mountains and the Indian 
Ocean, turned in that direction. They had hitherto been traver- 
sing the vast plains, seemingly illimitable, that stretch to the north 
beyond the Orange River. This is part of the great central African 
plateau, and it is skirted at a distance of about two hundred miles 
from the sea by the suddenly thrust-up peaks of the Drakenberg. 
This mountain range is supposed to have hemmed in, long ages 
ago, an inland sea, which at last, under volcanic action, burst its 
bounds, and rushing eastward gave to the lower lands we are now 
describing their peculiar character and contour. From these 
heights the emigrants looked down with desire and thankfulness 
upon what seemed to their weary eyes a veritable Promised Land. 
On this side the mountains have a loftier altitude. From their 
steep flanks the country rolls and melts away in sweeps of grassy 
pastareland, broken by many mounded hills, and darkened by many 
tracts of woodland. In the late summer the long grass bends 
before the wind like a waving cornfield, and in the winter the 
cloudless sky is dimmed by the smoke of the fires that are lit to 
consume these superabundant pastures. 

The expatriated farmers moved down along the trackless flanks 
of the Drakenberg to the Canaan thus spread out before them. 
They had strange and terrible experiences there. An expedition 
of seventy of them, sent to negotiate terms of amity with Dingaan, 
Chaka's brother, assassin, and successor, was brutally and 
treacherously massacred at the king's kraal. There was a night 
surprise of their camp upon Bushman's River by the forces of the 
murderous king, which were only driven back after an awful loss 
of life. For some time the farmers lived in an atmosphere of terror 
and of bloodshed ; but in the end they worsted the armies of Din- 
gaan, drove him to a dog's death in the bush, and recognised his 
more friendly and faithful brother M'Pande as the Zulu king. 
Having thus asserted the white man's prowess and established 
the white man's authority, these indomitable pioneers betook 
themselves to the works of peace ; formed a government in Maritz- 
burg on a primitive, republican, or corporation mould; located 
themselves about the land in farms of six and eight thousand acres, 
and looked forward to the enjoyment of the freedom they had so 
hardly won, and of the national existence they so fondly cherished. 
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Not yet, however, had they reached the goal. Representations 
were made to the Cape Government by a small band of English 
adventurers, settled in what is now Durban, the seaport of 
Natal, praying to be saved from subjection to Boer rule. Sir 
George Napier lent a ready ear to these suggestions, and the terri- 
tory of Natal was declared to be part of the Queen's dominions, 
annexed in the interests of peace, humanity, and civilisation. This 
declaration met with the most stubborn resistance from the Boers, 
and had to be sustained by force of arms. The troops sent up 
overland from the Cape Colony met with serious reverses near 
Durban, and were so closely beleaguered that starvation or sur- 
render seemed inevitable, when relief arrived in the nick of time 
in the shape of Her Majesty's frigate Southampton. Many a 
romantic tale of hairbreadth escape and perilous exposure might 
be told of this eventful period of Natalian history. British arms, 
however, prevailed, as they are wont to do, and British statecraft 
succeeded in making terms with the heartsore and baffled Boers. 
Hundreds of them, however, sold their farms for nominal prices to 
Cape speculators, or abandoned them altogether, and gathering 
together once again their scanty household goods, journeyed over 
the mountains into the far interior, where they and their children, 
until last year, lived undisturbed in republican independence 
beyond the Vaal. The British flag was hoisted at the capital, 
Pietermaritzburg, British troops were stationed at Fort Napier and 
Durban, and since then British rule has been maintained, unchal- 
lenged and undisturbed, through the length and breadth of 
Natal. 

And long may it be ere any attempt is made to hoist the banner 
of what must be a spurious independence. Colonist though I am 
proud to be, and accustomed, therefore, to regard matters from the 
outlook of a freer life, I hold our British citizenship as the surest 
pledge of our political liberties. It is strength, and dignity, and 
security. It saves us from the strife of faction and the misrule of 
corruption. It guards us from the pretensions of the agitator and 
from the follies of the fanatic. It qualifies the crudities of youth, 
and mitigates the weakness of immaturity. It links us to a majestio 
past, and invests us with the ennobling influences of an ancient 
and glorious history. It rescues us from the curse of isolation and 
the cold shades of obscurity, so that instead of being a despised 
and helpless waif in the ranks of nations, we can feel ourselves to 
be a part, though a humble one, of a vast Empire, whose dominions 
touch the poles, and whose flag floats over continents. 

Having said so much about the history of Natal, let us proceed 
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to glance at its physical conditions. Probably not more than one 
person in a thousand in these islands would be able, if asked, to 
say exactly in what part of the world Natal is situated. I was 
once asked by a well-educated person if it were not in Portugal 
— a question which has some justification in the fact that a Cape 
Natal is to be found in South America. Other amusing instances 
of ignorance on the part of my countrymen concerning my 
adopted home might be cited. Natal, perhaps, is best known as the 
see of that redoubtable theologian and mathematician, Bishop 
Colenso, and as the former home of his troublesome old prot£g£, 
Langalibalele. 

Natal is a lozenge-shaped country about as large as Scotland, 
lying between the mountains and the Indian Ocean on the south- 
east coast of Africa. It looks over to Australia, and the warm 
current that flows down between Madagascar and the mainland 
laves its shores and tempers its atmosphere. Beyond it westward 
stretch the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. On its southern 
boundary the Cape Colony and the fast-narrowing area of indepen- 
dent Kafirland abut ; on the north lies Zululand, ruled with an 
iron hand by Cetewayo, who owns a kind of nominal submission to 
the supreme authority of the Queen. It occupies a place in that 
favoured zone where are to be found the most attractive countries 
and climates in the world, and shares the same latitude as Queens- 
land, Lower Brazil, and Chili, in the southern hemisphere; as 
Algeria, Mexico, Egypt, and California in the northern. The 
traveller from Cape Town has a voyage of eight hundred miles 
before him ere he reaches the parallel of thirty, and finds himself at 
Durban, the centrally- situated seaport of Natal, 890 miles distant 
from the southern tropic. 

Natal'is a land of many climates, ranging from the mellow but 
humid warmth of Durban and the seashore to the drier heat, but 
clear and keener atmosphere, of the upland regions. This diversify 
is easily explained. The reason is read, in fact, in the lineaments 
of the country by any ordinary observer from a ship's deck in the 
roadstead. There is scarcely a plain in the whole district. The 
land rises in vast terraces, one range of hills mounting above the 
other, until the Karkloof is reached, at a distance of about eighty 
miles from the shore. 

Natal is a land of sudden contrasts. For a distance of from ten 
to fifteen miles from the coast the country is thickly wooded with 
a bush in which trees of large growth and girth are interspersed 
amongst thickly-matted jungle. Of late years this mantle of vege- 
tation has been largely swept away, and its place taken by more 
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brightly-tinted fields and plantations. Then, through a wide 
space, wood is only to be found along the beds of streams or hidden 
away in deep gorges, and the eye ranges wearily oyer an endless 
expanse of grassy hillside. After traversing miles and miles of 
these monotonous pasturelands, the wayfarer all at once finds him- 
self on the verge of a deep and wide basin, walled in by grey or 
ruddy precipices and clothed with bush, with a gleaming river 
winding through it, and Kafir kraals perched upon every salient 
point. Often a table -tipped or cone-crested mountain will spring 
forth from the lesser hills, and lift its grim and rocky brow as a 
landmark visible from afar. Not long ago a merry party of us 
picnicked on the top of such an one, a bold and solitary cone 
called the Inblugun, from whose summit we took in a glorious 
landscape. Right in front of us, and seeming strangely near in 
that crystalline atmosphere, uprose the sharp and rugged peaks 
and ranges of the Drakenberg, their' bare flanks blushing under the 
morning sun. Closest to us of all, the ramparts of Giant's Castle 
watched over the sources of many rivers, and a little behind it we 
could trace the narrow cleft up which Langalibalele and his 
retreating tribe were flying with their cattle, when they met at the 
summit the intercepting force of volunteers sent out to step them. 
A weary and a hungry march had that small band of citizens had, 
by night and day, for two days past, climbing up perilous cliffs 
untrodden before by human footstep, with nothing to sustain their 
overstrained energies but the consciousness of duty to be done. As 
long as British hearts beat in Natal, the graves of the three youths 
who were slain there, and of the faithful natives who fell with them, 
will be held as sacred ground; and the first sunrays of the 
morning will disclose no evidence of nobler sacrifice than when they 
rest upon the cairn which covers that lonely and lofty sepulchre. 

Natal is a land of running streams. Its boundaries to the north 
and south are rivers of the first class, that is, they take their rise 
in the Drakenberg, and flow from thence in ever-increasing volume 
to the sea. The Tugela, which divides the colony from Zululand, 
is fed by a large network of tributaries which drain all the higher 
uplands. In this region, known as the counties of Weenen and 
Klip River, exist the coal-fields of Newcastle, some day ere long to 
be made accessible by railways. Lower down in tin bed of this 
river, where it flows at a depth of three thousand fe3t below the 
higher lands, indications of gold have been found, and warm 
sulphur springs exist. On the south a river of corresponding 
magnitude, the Umzinkulu, forms the southern boundary, and can 
boast an entrance which engineers confidently state can be made 
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navigable. Between these points twenty-four smaller fivers flow 
into the sea, carrying with them the waters of numberless little 
affluents, brooks and rivulets, which corrugate the surface of the 
land in all directions. Many of these streams tumble over pre- 
cipices of varying heights, forming cascades of singular picture sque- 
ness and beauty. One such is to be found near Maritzburg, at the 
Jittle township of Howick, where the Umgeni falls sheer at one 
plunge down a depth of 817 feet. After a thunderstorm its 
feathering, flashing and ever-shifting waters form a grand and 
fascinating spectacle. 

The rocks of Natal are as prominent as its rivers. Although 
clothed abundantly with grass or forest, the materials out of which 
the earth is built are frequently exposed to view, in cliff or gorge, 
or slab or boulder. Here spires of granite have been left bare by 
the action of the weather. Large tracts are overlaid with shales 
of varying orders. In some places trap-rocks underly mere sand- 
drift and vegetation. In places great slabs of granite protrude 
bare of all soil or verdure ; in others, square mountains of sandstone 
are found capped with trap and basalt. Trap, indeed, is common 
everywhere, thrusting itself alike through the granite or the sand- 
stone, spreading out in rolling plains or swelling up into bold hills. 
Of fossil remains there are comparatively few, except the impress 
of certain vegetable forms of carboniferous age, in the earlier de- 
posits, or in interesting petrifactions of shells that are found on the 
southern coast Building stone of the finest kind can be and is exca- 
vated in blocks of unexampled size, while clay is used at many 
points in the manufacture of bricks and tiles. In the upper dis- 
tricts the visitor's eye is arrested by the strange appearance of 
stony kopjes — mounded hills, that are peppered thick with 
nodules of rusty ironstone. In truth, a great part of Natal is but 
thinly covered with cultivatable soil, the herbage that grows and 
the wild flowers that bloom upon it being no clue to the capabilities 
of the hungry ground beneath. 

The climate of Natal will be judged by visitors of short expe- 
rience according to the time of their arrival If they reach Durban 
in January or February, the summer heats and the summer storms 
will probably produce a bad impression. But if they should arrive 
in April, as Sir Garnet Wolseley did, and should leave like that 
gallant soldier in August, they will no doubt think with him and 
his companions, that in no part of the world can the weather be 
more pleasant, more bland, or more invigorating. The seasons 
there are the reverse of those in Europe, and wheij you are shiver- 
ing by the fireside we are panting in the sunshine. Temperature 
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is apt to change very suddenly, even in the summer, which begins 
in November and culminates in March. Winter may be said to 
last from mid-April to September. This period of the year is 
marked by a clear, bright sky, by very unfrequent showers, by a 
keen, bracing temperature after sunset and before sunrise, and by 
moderate warmth during the day. The thermometer ranges 
throughout the year from 33 to 95 degrees. During the winter 
the monthly mean would range according to locality from 60 to 67 
degrees ; during th9 summer the range would be from 65 to 85 de- 
grees. The coast is, for reasons I have already stated, warmer 
than the uplands, and rains are more frequent as we approach the 
sea. In reality, the readings of the thermometer are often higher 
i& the upper than the lower districts, owing to the dryer atmosphere 
of the former. The least pleasant condition of the Natal climate 
seldom applies to the coast region. I refer to the hot winds yrhioh 
so often blow, with scorching breath, between August and Novem- 
ber. These fiery blasts are borne to us from the parched deserts 
of the far interior, and are fed by the baked condition of the soil 
after the winter's drought and grass fires. When they blow the 
mercury often rises to near 100 degrees, or even yet higher, and 
existence out of doors appears to be intolerable. Happily they do 
not, as a rule, last long, but usually give place to a rattling thun- 
derstorm, when the crash and fury of the elements are welcomed 
as a pleasant change. These storms are very frequent during the 
summer all over the colony. 

Taking it altogether, the climate of the Natalian uplands is pro- 
bably as agreeable and pleasant and as beautiful as that of any 
part of the world. I know of many households, leading simple 
but healthy lives there, who never see a doctor, and scarcely see a 
drug the whole year round. But in the towns of Maritzburg and 
Durban, and generally in low-lying localities along the coast, sick- 
ness of various ordinary types prevails, as its does elsewhere* 
Natal has not yet, thank God 1 been visited by any virulent epi- 
demic, but it cannot be denied that a mild kind of low fever, per- 
haps slightly malarial in its characteristics, prevails at points that 
are favourable to its generation and development. 

The vital statistics of Natal are by no means perfect, but the 
mortality tables of the army afford satisfactory proof that the 
climate is one of the healthiest of the many places where British 
troops are stationed. The sanitary reports of the military sur- 
geons are equally as favourable. It has often been proposed that 
Natal should be constituted a sanitarium for British troops that 
have served their time in India, and need a gentle process of de- 
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climatisation before reaching England again. On the score of 
health I do not think that anyone who can stand a warm English 
summer need have any fears in facing the climate of South-East 
Africa. 

In point of population as compared with area, Natal takes a 
prominent rank in the roll of Her Majesty's possessions, having a 
record of about 870,000 inhabitants in an area- of 18,500 
square miles. In New South Wales the number is 684,000, and 
the area 825,000 square miles. In Victoria 808,000 persons 
occupy 86,944 square miles, and in New Zealand the population is 
845,000 and the area 100,000 square miles. Judged by these and 
other standards, therefore, Natal would be deemed almost a thickly- 
peopled country. I have to tell you, however, that 850,000 of the 
people of Natal have coloured skins, and that not more than 
20,000, if so many, are Europeans. Believing as I do that the 
native may and will become an active and valuable part in the 
body politic, I am far from sharing the views of those who look 
upon a Kafir as a cipher, and as worse than a cipher, in the social 
compact. Little by little, slowly it is true, but yet steadily, the 
natives are becoming larger and larger consumers of imported 
commodities, and better contributors to the common wealth of the 
community. 

The European colonists of Natal, with whom we must first deal, 
are chiefly of British origin, although in the upper districts a large 
sprinkling of Dutch farmers may be found. The handful of Eng- 
lish adventurers who first occupied Durban were succeeded and 
supplemented by the Dutch emigrant farmers, who spread over the 
uplands and were for a few years the major portion of the citizens 
of Maritzburg. Then, in 1849 set in the stream of immigration, 
under the auspices of Mr. Byrne, — a scheme which landed 
about four thousand British settlers in Natal during three short 
years. These men may be said to have been the pioneers of 
enterprise and energy in Natal. It was to their efforts that the 
cultivation of sugar, coffee, and arrowroot owed their subsequent 
development, and it was they who sowed the seeds of that 
commercial system that has since spread into the heart of the 
Continent, and dotted with trading stations and townships the 
surrounding territories. Hard times had these early settlers, 
times of struggle and disappointment, of toil and difficulty, of 
hardship and privation. 

These conditions I described at some length in a paper upon the 

' Social Aspects of Civilisation," which I had the honour to read 

ifore the Boyal Colonial Institute in 1869. I need now, there- 
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fore, only say that the experiences of the pioneer settlers of Natal 
were painful and bitter. No wonder that many of them lost heart 
in the straggle, and when the Australian gold-fields were discovered 
flocked to that land of more glittering charms in numbers that 
threatened to depopulate of English folks the colony. How 
superior is the position of the emigrant now 1 The country is 
known and occupied, thinly perhaps, but still generally through 
the length and breadth. It has good roads, traversed by regular 
passenger vehicles, and by transport waggons that are properly and 
fully organised ; it will soon have railways ; its rivers are bridged, 
its towns have markets ; it has stores of all kinds in every locality : 
it has villages, churches and schools, banks and building societies, 
institutions of every kind ; its agricultural capabilities are known 
and understood ; its trade relations are solid and far-spreading. 
Doubtless, to the immigrant of the present day, colonial expe- 
riences would at first seem hard and repellant, but they may rest 
assured that they are as naught when compared with the trials 
endured, manfully faced, and successfully overcome, by the men 
around him, whose comfort and prosperity are but an earnest of 
what may be achieved by himself if he meets his new life with 
the patient self-denial and the resolute self-reliance which nerved 
and animated and fortified these less favoured forerunners. 

Of the original Dutch settlers from the Gape Colony only a 
certain number remained in Natal, and they and their successors 
are to be found almost entirely in the upper countries. Here they 
live very much as their fathers did, rearing sheep and other stock 
upon farms that range in size from 4,000 to 6,000 acres* Most of 
them are comparatively wealthy, — their domestic outlay being small 
and their annual returns large. Perhaps of the Europeans in 
Natal, from two to three thousand belong to this class. They are 
people of simple habits and narrow prejudices, but orderly, moral, 
and law-abiding. An earlier movement even than Byrne's Emi- 
gration Scheme landed in Natal, so far back as 1848, almost 350 
immigrants from Germany, mostly Hanoverian weavers, who were 
located upon a farm near Durban, and who formed there a settle- 
ment known as New Germany. Here they have lived and thriven. 
At first they cultivated potatoes and forage, by their own labour 
solely, but of late some of them having acquired wealth in waggons 
and cattle, have left for other parts of the colony, or betaken them- 
selves to the more lucrative pursuit of carrying. Of all classes 
of settlers that have gone to South Africa, the poor German emi- 
grants have been the most successful. Destitute of all capital to 
start with, except that represented by strong arms and sturdy wills 
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and plodding habits, they are content to exist on whatever may be 
within their reach, they want no labour except that afforded by 
their families, their frugal needs are of the simplest order, and 
whatever return may come to them as the fruit of their patient 
and hardy toil is clear gain and profit. 

At later periods attempts have been made to attract immigration, 
but with very partial success. In 1861-62, in 1866-67, and again 
last year assisted passages have been offered, and a certain 
number of free passages granted. The means of Government, 
however, are scanty, and the Legislature has so far only seen fit 
to appropriate a yearly sum of £10,000 to this purpose. That the 
results have been small, the present numbers of the European 
population is proof. The absence of railways has deterred 
the Legislature from taking any comprehensive steps to meet the 
great need of population, and now that the railroad is being pushed 
forward in the Colony, we may hope to see the tide of outflowing 
life and energy flow to the sunny shores of South Eastern Africa. 
But although Europe has contributed little of late years to the 
population of Natal, other countries have been somewhat more 
generous. The uncertainty of native labour soon proved to the 
early planters that the only way to make sure of a return upon 
their large outlay of capital and energy was to obtain from some 
other country a supply of coloured labour upon which dependence 
could be placed for a given number of years. In 1859, therefore, 
after much troublesome negotiation, Indian immigration was set 
on foot, and 6,000 Coolie labourers indentured to employers for a 
period of five years were introduced. The experiment was so suc- 
cessful that it has twice been repeated, and during last year about 
4,000 more of these people were landed in the Colony. Coolie im- 
migration, about which so little is known in this country, confers a 
threefold benefit. It benefits, first, the emigrants themselves, who 
from being landed in a lean, half- starved, and abject condition, be- 
come strong, stout, and self-asserting. They are bound to remain 
in the Colony for ten years, and during the latter half of that 
period can work for whom they like and as they like. Having 
passed this term of industrial residence they are entitled to a free 
passage back. Many avail themselves of this privilege, and take 
back what in India amounts to small fortunes, their savings in 
some cases having been £700 and £800. As a rule they give glow- 
ing accounts of the country and satisfactory accounts of their 
treatment by the Government and colonists. Many, however, do 
not return at all, but remain in the Colony, buying or leasing 
small pieces of land for cultivation, or engaging in other occupa- 
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tions, such as fishing, hawking, or sheepkeeping. There will soon 
be about 15,000 of these industrious Asiatics working in order and 
amity on African soil and amongst African natives. Natal has 
also had an influx of people from St. Helena, nearly a thousand 
inhabitants of that island having found their way thither. The 
nearer island of Mauritius has also contributed its quota in the 
shape of Chinamen and Creoles, many of the better class of whom 
are glad to exchange the overcrowded limits of the Isle of France 
for the broader spaces of the African territory. As these men are 
mostly experienced sugar-planters, their advent bids fair to widen 
very materially the bounds of that enterprise. 

Lastly come the natives. Here we meet that which is beyond 
doubt NataTs greatest difficulty, and, as many think, her chief dis- 
advantage. Three hundred and fifty thousand people ; splendidly 
made, strong, intelligent, and active ; rich, according to a Kafir's 
notions ; independent as few races or nationalities are, yet averse 
to settled employment, and comparatively useless as producers 
of any exportable .article. Thirty years ago there were not more 
than seventy thousand Kafirs in Natal. In the space of one gene- 
ration they have quadrupled. Bef ugees have flocked from all quarters 
into the peaceable British Colony. There, as nowhere else, the 
savage has seen savages enjoying under the British flag quiet, 
protection, and security. There the surrounding tribes have be- 
held the strange spectacle — in their eyes — of a Government strong 
enough to be irresistible, but wise enough to be just ; a Govern- 
ment which allows its subjects to live on the land it has granted, 
under the laws it has proclaimed, without compulsion, exaction, or 
interference. Up to the present time the natives have been ruled 
according to their own laws, except where they might be repugnant 
to humanity, or except where they might be in conflict with civi- 
lised usage. For twenty-eight years an annual payment of seven 
shillings per hut was all that the natives had to pay towards the 
cost of Government. Early last year the amount was doubled, 
and the new impost was paid without a murmur or a difficulty ; so 
satisfied are the natives with^the advantages they enjoy, and so 
abundant are their means of getting money. No wonder that 
fugitives from tribes, rulecWespotically and cruelly by independent, 
chieftains, should have flocked in so freely, or that the natural in- 
crease of such a population, amongst whom polygamy is a settled 
custom, should have been so large in relation to their original 
numbers. 

This swarm of barbarians is scattered about the whole country. 
A large proportion of them are massed together in locations of 
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varying extent, mostly situated in deep and nigged valleys nn- 
traversod by common roads, and therefore seldom visited by the 
traveller, where they pass, in uninterrupted seclusion and unmiti- 
gated barbarism, the easy life of the savage. They build their 
kraals, and order their whole domestic economy just as they did ages 
ago. These kraals consist of beehive-like straw huts, with no aperture 
save a low doorway, about two feet high, ranged round a central 
enclosure where the cattle .of the family are secured at night. 
Basket-like receptacles act as storehouses for the household corn, 
some portion of which for late winter use is often buried under the 
cattle-pen. 

As their numbers have increased the lands set apart for occupa- 
tion by these people have been found by them insufficient for their 
needs as a cattle-rearing race. Large blocks of land are held in 
Natal by private absentee-owners, and these are becoming more 
and more tenanted by native squatters, who pay rates of rental 
ranging from 10s. to £8 per hut. As these payments yield a large 
return upon what has often been a nominal price, land proprietors 
find their account in allowing these unoccupied farms to be tenanted 
in this fray, and thus, in addition to the locations, vast tracts of 
private land are also passing into the occupancy of barbarism. 
This new feature of social life in Natal offers to our local politicians 
a problem no less grave than difficult. 

It must not be understood, however, that civilisation is making 
no headway amongst the natives. There may be no organised de- 
velopments of it. The domestic life of the Kafir may, and does, 
remain unchanged, except where, here and there, at one or other 
of the many mission stations scattered about the country, there are 
isolated instances of transformation. The Kafir may still live in 
his straw hut, wear the same scanty girdle of skins, eat the same 
rude fare, cling to the same uncouth and savage customs, that have 
been characteristic of his race since that race became known. But 
when he comes into contact with his white neighbours, in whatever 
relation, a change is manifest. In the towns he wears clothing, 
and is rather fond of airing his finefy, often begged or stolen, in 
the fashionable parks and places. The chiefs, of whom there are 
many, when they visit the haunts of the European are very parti- 
cular to be smartly clad. There is one chief of note living near 
the coast, who is in the habit of begging me as a favour to dictate 
to a Durban tailor the style of costume best befitting him, and to 
do this regardless of expense. Then, too, they have taken, in the 
upper districts more especially, to buying horses and to riding them. 
Many run waggons, with which they work as carriers upon the 
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public roads. Many use ploughs, and this is a fast-spreading cue* 
torn of the most hopeful order. To plough is a man's prerogative, 
so that he takes the woman's place as a tiller of the soil, and ac- 
customs himself to more industrious habits and a more productive 
life* I can conceive of no more improving, civilising, and peace- 
preserving influence than that which is thus begotten* Their 
appetites have also been educated by association with white people. 
They are very fond of salt and treacle, and, near the sugar planta- 
tions, many a woman's daily labour is attracted J>y the fondness for 
molasses. But there is a darker side to this part of the picture. If 
they love sugar and the sugar-cane, they love with yet keener zest 
their product, alcohol. The Kafir is a natural drunkard, when 
liquor is placed within his reach. Bum threatens to be alike his 
god and his devil — the chief object of his devotions and the sure 
presage of his doom. Although strict laws forbid, under heavy 
penalties, the sale of liquor to natives, unscrupulous men will 
supply them with what is fast proving to be their curse, and the 
law has, so far, been wholly impotent to prevent it. What the final 
issue may be I dare not say, but the present results are but too 
apparent in the advancing demoralisation of an interesting race. 
The only other civilised taste I may name is the passion for guns. 
Throughout the whole of South Eastern Africa the natives deem 
the possession of a rifle to be the great end of life. To gain it 
they will face toil and sacrifice which no other consideration would 
tempt them to endure. To them this weapon seems the secret of 
the white man's strength, the key to his superiority, the emblem of 
his power. Armed with it the savage fancies that he will be the 
redcoat's equal, and does not hesitate to cherish wild ideas of re- 
covered and complete supremacy. In Natal, far-sighted legislation 
many years ago made it a crime df the gravest character to sell 
or give firearms to natives, and in the Colony itself the law is en- 
forced with more or less success. But in the Cape Colony no such 
restrictions exist, and guns are still sold by tens of thousands, year 
after year, without let or hindrance. The high wages offered at the 
diamond-fields and the ease with which guns can be bought there, 
have enabled hundreds of thousands of rifles to be bought or sold 
at that point. These weapons are strewn broadcast over South 
Africa. In Zululand at least 11,000 of Cetewayo's warriors are 
thus equipped, and a rough species of gunpowder is manufactured. 
This country is chiefly supplied with guns from the Portuguese 
port of Delagoa Bay, where rifles can be bought in any quantity at 
24s. each. 
You will thus see that in this land of modest area there are 
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Hying, Bide by side, men not only of diverse nationalities, but of 
wholly different races. There may be found domesticated on the 
soil — the European, the Asiatic, and the African; the Caucasian, the 
Mongolian, and the Negro. There the traveller of many languages 
may hear in common talk around him English and French, 
German and Dutch, Kafir and Hindustani. These are the various 
seeds of what may grow to be as many-hued and many-tongued a 
population as the world's map can show on an equal surface. I am 
far from thinking that so mixed a social texture is wholesome or 
to be desired. It has led, in Natal, to a diffusiveness of purpose 
and a diversity of interests that are adverse to that unity of effort 
by which the prosperity of peoples and of countries can be best 
assured. Had Natal been a land of one race, with energies bent, 
in the main, in one direction, and but one sympathy, language, and 
sentiment in common, the story I should have had to tell you now 
would be one of greater progress, fuller development, and more 
mature realisation of hopes and aims. 

Having said so much concerning the people of Natal, let me tell 
you something about their industries, their occupations, their 
productions, and their social life. To this end, let us visit in 
imagination those two typical Natalian abodes — thecoast plantation, 
and the up-country farm. 

Following the windings of the road, round hill and through 
valley, and at times amidst the overarching branches of the 
forest, we come at length to fields of sugar cane, clothing with 
rich and almost impenetrable vegetation miles of wha£ once was 
bush land, and intersected at regular distances by broad belts of 
road. 

Two things are indispensable conditions in sugar-planting: 
labour must be had in adequate supply, or the great matter of 
cultivation will be neglected, the fields will become weedridden, 
and future crops will be sacrificed ; and capital must be invested 
on a large and liberal scale, or the business of manufacture will be 
carried on feebly and badly, and the owners will fail to realise the 
whole value of their crop. The want of one or other, or of both of 
these elements, has too often crippled enterprise and caused 
failure in Natal. Sugar planting has been to many of its followers 
a cruel taskmaster, entailing endless toil, constant worry, and keen 
anxiety. Like all pursuits that are dependent upon natural con- 
ditions for their success, it is liable to the depressing influences of 
drought, flood, and weather. Fire, too, forms a danger from which 
real disaster has once or twice been experienced ; while there is 
the ever-present risk of bad markets hanging over the enterprise. 
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But in spite of these drawbacks, sugar-planting is and. has been 
popular as an occupation in Natal, and so it will probably continue 
to be. The resumption of Coolie immigration from India has placed 
'within the planter's reach a source of permanent labour-supply, while 
the stream of natives flowing in to work for varying periods from 
the northern territories is greater than it has been. But a more 
important element in the prospect is the probable extension of the 
" central-mill " principle throughout the colony. By this plan the 
man of very small means is enabled to plant sugar on any scale, 
however humble, and to devote to its cultivation all his time and 
energy. It is quite possible that the millowner is also the land- 
owner, partly or altogether, in which case the grower will be only 
a lessee, and his need of capital at the outset is almost nominal. 
The millowner, on his part, is able to apply his undivided attention 
to the business of manufacture, and to make use of all the means 
which experience and science have provided for the economical 
treatment of the cane. When I add that in the French West 
Indian colonies this system has yielded profits so handsome that I 
scarcely like to name them, you must admit that the prospects of 
sugar planting are much brighter than they have been. It is very 
probable that many Coolie growers will foil in with this system, 
their tendenoy being, as I have already said, to settle upon land 
leased or bought, as independent cultivators. 

Coffee planting is for the time being under a cloud in Natal, and 
I need not spend much time in descanting upon it. Whether it is 
that the country lies too far from the tropics, or that the climate 
lacks sufficient moisture, or that there is some radical defect in the 
soil, no one can exactly say, but it is a fact that much experience 
of bad crops has brought this once popular branch of agriculture 
into general disfavour. It may be that future observation and 
experience will discover the real cause of the frequent failure of this 
attractive crop, and that we may at no distant date see the sunny 
hillsides of the coast beautified by the presence of the luxuriant 
and ornamental coffee-tree. 

There are other coastland industries to which I can but make a 
passing allusion. Arrowroot growing had made a livelihood for 
many a plodding settler before sugar planting took its place at the 
head of our local callings. A scanty home market, and that alone, 
has prevented the large development of this easy and inexpensive 
pursuit. Tobacco flourishes all over Natal, and is grown alike by 
European, Indian, and Kafir ; but the day has yet to come when 
it will become a staple production of the soil. Of cotton much 
might be said, but as its cultivation has almost entirely ceased, 
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I pass it over with the remark that it has been grown with success 
and profit, and that it was the first agricultural product exported 
from Natal. Cayenne pepper, the product of the chilli or cap- 
sicum pod, has also given employment, and yielded a return to 
several growers, but the demand for it in northern markets, like 
the demand for arrowroot, is unequal to the supply. Bum is being 
more and more produced upon sugar plantations. A still is often 
represented as being the necessary complement of a well-ordered 
estate, but where the concrete system is adopted, this rule does not 
hold good. The aim, in this case, is to convert the juice into a 
portable form, for treatment by the home refiner. Hence, all the 
saccharine elements in the cane are reduced to the crudest form of 
sugar, which is sent home, molasses and all, for manipulation in 
this country, or is transferred into the vacuum-pan on the estate, 
and turned into the- fine crystalline sugar which has become bo 
popular upon our breakfast- tables. The local manufacture of nun 
is having a disastrous effect upon the morals of the native popula- 
tion. Stringent and severe as are the laws which prohibit the sale 
of intoxicating liquors to the natives, they are universally evaded, 
and the vice of drunkenness is spreading with ruinous rapidity 
amongst the Kafirs who reside in or near the rum-producing 
districts. 

But let us leave the warmer and more humid region near the 
shore, and take our way to some upland farm. When we have 
left the sea at our backs, say twenty miles off, we shall certainly 
be at least 2,000 feet above its level, and entirely out of reach of 
its climatal influences. As we advance, the stockbreeder's pursuit 
is that which seems more and more to tempt the settler. The 
bare rolling hill-slopes are here and there sprinkled with heads of 
cattle or flocks of sheep, or dotted with groups of horses. Now 
and then the low-lying valleys are tufted with the flat-crowned 
mimosa bush, or the eastward-facing brows of the hills will be 
darkened by limited tracts of dense yellow-wood forest, out of 
which the grey stems of the moss-draped trees rise in stateliness 
and beauty. More commonly, however, the ground is naked and 
open, and if trees exist they are mostly the offspring of man's 
industry. We may probably have scanned our night's resting- 
place from afar — a white spot set against the brown mantle of 
the withering pasturage. As we approach it, after a hot and 
tedious ride, the setting 6un blinds our eyes and mars our 
first glimpse of the homestead. The house is overshadowed by 
exotic trees, by resinous blue-gums, by yellowing syringas, and 
fast upspringing pines and fir-trees. Young oak-trees may be 
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slowly asserting their existence, or the mushroom-like wattle may 
form a dark background of vegetation. There is an orchard of 
peach and apple-trees close by, and further down, near the stream, 
whose waters can be led out to irrigate them, some fields of culti- 
vated land, enclosed by sod walls, give token of man's industry* 
If the farm be one of a more advanced order, there will be stone 
enclosures, and sheds for horses, cattle and sheep, to say nothing 
of fowl-yards and piggeries. If it be one of a more primitive kind, 
the trees around will very likely be calculable on the fingers of one 
hand, the cattle kraal will be a mere circular enclosure of branches, 
the patch of ploughed ground will be all unfenced, and the sheep 
will be left untended on the hills. 

Though the day-time heat is often excessive in these uplands, it 
oppresses much less than does the enervating atmosphere of the 
coast. Hot winds which blow from the north-west are the most 
baneful atmospheric condition of these districts. They are only 
known, however, in spring and early summer, and are often the 
forerunners of refreshing thunderstorms. After a ride amidst one, 
it is pleasant to 4 reach such a homestead as the first I have 
described, standing coolly in the shadow of trees, and offering a 
friendly shelter from the scorching glare. As evening draws on 
the stock comes home, and has to be housed and counted, cows 
have to be milked, corn and forage served out, and all the nightly 
routine of a pastoral farm attended to. If there is disease amongst 
the stock, as there often is, it must have the owner's care. The 
Colony has been sorely exercised in this respect during the last 
twenty years. Lung sickness and redwater amongst cattle ; scab, 
foot sickness, and other diseases amongst sheep ; and a fever-like 
epidemic which often attacks horses in the autumn, have each in 
their, turn been the cause of anxiety and loss to the owners of 
stock. In spite of these scourges farmers thrive and multiply, 
and at this moment sheep farmers are, perhaps, the most pros- 
perous class of settlers in Natal. There is this to be said about 
pastoral pursuits in the uplands : that they entail small liabilities, 
but a moderate outlay of labour, and a reasonable prospect of fair 
profit. The up-country farmer can live in comparative comfort 
upon a very moderate income. If he be intelligent and industrious, 
he produces on his own farm most of the necessaries of life. 
Conventional requirements on account of dress, and the social or 
external accessories of life, press but lightly upon him. Loss in 
his case may mean privation, but it is without suffering. He is 
his own landlord, and unless debt has struck its talons into him, 
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the decimation of Lis herds or of his flocks need not blight his 
prospects or repress his energies. 

If the chief charm of the up-country farmer's life be its inde- 
pendence, one of its worst drawbacks to most minds will be its 
isolation. Days may pass, perhaps, without interruption or 
enlivenment from the outer world. Should the homestead be well 
away from any main thoroughfare, and should there be no neigh- 
bours within easy calling-distance, the eyes of the inmates may 
wander day after day along the narrow track which leads across 
the hills in vain quest of a visitor. In more thickly-occupied 
localities, probably scarcely a day will pass without some friendly 
visitation from the neighbourhood. Even then, to anyone accus- 
tomed to the busy throngs of men — to the eager rush and crush of 
our modern civilisation, and to the constant advent of a frequent 
post — the seclusion of the existence is apt to have a depressing and 
deadening influence. But the sense of isolation wears away in 
time, as the mind gets habituated to the new conditions, and the 
periodical advent of the mail is an event so welcome that its excite- 
ment almost atones for its rarity. Every year, moreover, diminishes 
the drawback. Post-offices and mails are multiplied, roads are 
improved, neighbours become more numerous, railways get con- 
structed, and the colonist begins to find that he has as much 
distraction as his sobered nature craves or needs. 

It will thus be seen that the social life of Natal in its country 
districts is simple and uneventful. In a land of such " magnificent 
distances " it could not be otherwise. But, indeed, the whole 
social fabric, whether in town or country, is as yet in the primitive 
stage of its construction. There has been no mushroom upgrowth 
of towns and cities such as America and Australia have witnessed. 
Durban is an older place of settlement than Melbourne, and yet 
the one has 10,000 inhabitants, and the other twelve times the 
number. The chief cities of Australia and Canada may rival the 
provincial cities of the United Kingdom, or the minor capitals of 
the Continent. The chief towns in Natal bear in all their features 
and outlines the signs of colonial immaturity. They were planned 
nearly forty years ago with a large regard-to future developments. 
Their long streets are still skirted by disconnected buildings of 
motley sort and size ; those that have an upper Btory to dignify 
them being much fewer than those that can boast of only one 
floor. The streets, as broad as any Parisian boulevard, are but 
partially hardened, while the footways are so deviously paved that 
they offer little comfort to the wayfarer. A few street lamps lit 
with oil 6hed a fitful glimmer at melancholy intervals ; and from 
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running streams in Maritzburg, or from public wells in Durban, 
the householders derive their daily water supply. Still, when the 
feeble increase of population is considered, these two towns are not 
without worthy aspects. Churches representing all Christian 
sects abound in each. A capital and very efficient police force is 
maintained in both boroughs. Municipal matters are vigorously 
attended to in each by a mayor and town council. In Maritzburg 
a spacious and picturesque park has been handsomely laid out ; 
and in Durban a public garden is kept up in the centre of the 
town. There are clubs, and theatres, and rinks, and racecourses, 
and botanical gardens, and cricket grounds, and rifle ranges, of 
modest pretension, it is true, but nevertheless recognised types of 
each class. Theatricals, concerts, lectures, readings, games, and 
entertainments of the usual kind are constantly taking place. The 
houses of the residents, if mostly small, are comfortably furnished, 
and in some cases are of imposing dimensions. In the suburbs 
gardening is a favourite pursuit, and tree-planting a popular hobby. 
There are commodious hospitals to shelter the sick, and decent burial 
grounds to accommodate the dead. There are prisons to confine 
the criminal, and an asylum to hold the insane portions of the 
community. Civilisation is there, although only in miniature ; but 
every year as it speeds leaves its traces in some new institution, 
public building, or other improvement. 

The institutions of the Colony are equally numerous and equally 
imperfect. The Government is a nondescript example of the repre- 
sentative principle. There is a Legislative Council, whose members 
hold their seats by three several rights : the five official members 
by virtue of the offices they hold from the Crown ; the eight 
unofficial nominees by pleasure of the Governor, who selects them ; 
the fifteen elective members by the suffrages of the voters at large. 
The middle element in this strange compound was the product of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley's brief but brilliant mission, but it has failed 
to lend the "strength " which it was intended should be imparted 
to the Government by the addition of these " independent " nomi- 
nees. There is a Supreme Court of three judges, and a Native 
High Court, presided over by one judge, as well as a very nume- 
rous and costly staff of district magistrates. There is a newspaper 
press company, five regular journals, issued twice or thrice a week, 
together with a small daily sheet, and occasional attempts at 
magazines. Libraries, too, there are, but in a very unpretentious 
form. In Durban the " Public Institute " is housed in a small 
wooden cottage, and in Maritzburg the older and more ambitious 
" Natal Society " conducts its operations in two modest ground 
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floor rooms ; but in the one case the municipality has endowed the 
body with a grant of land, and in the other a considerable sum has 
been raised for the erection of a more suitable building, and in due 
course we may expect to see in both places edifices that shall be 
fitting shrines for the intellectual culture of the neighbourhood. 
Banks are not so numerous as they have been ; and the monetary 
needs of the country are met by one local institution and the 
branches of two foreign or imperial banks. Education is fairly 
provided for, considering the difficulties which attend upon the 
teaching of so thin and scattered a population. The average 
attendance of scholars will nevertheless bear comparison with the 
returns of any other Colony, the proportions being as 1 in 10 in 
Natal against 1 in 10 in Cape Colony, 1 in 21 in Mauritius, 1 in 15 
in South Australia, and 1 in 12 in New Zealand. During the last 
session of the Legislative Council, a comprehensive measure for 
the reconstruction of the schools at present existing, as primary 
and secondary schools, and for the establishment of a " BoyaL 
College," together with liberal provision for bursaries and scholar- 
ships, was prepared and submitted by the Governor and unani- 
mously approved. A large number of private schools also receive 
aid from Government. I regret to say that Government does little 
or nothing as yet for the education of the natives, although public 
feeling in the Colony is and has been strongly in favour of measures 
whereby the coloured inhabitants shall be trained and taught. 
Had the home Government not retained and exercised almost 
exclusive control over native affairs, the improvement and eleva- 
tion of the native population would assuredly have been the subject 
of a more vigorous and fruitful policy. 

Time will not allow me to say much about the trade of Natal, 
but a few words and a few more figures will suffice to give a definite 
idea of the commercial progress of the Colony. Although that 
progress has by contrast with the experience of Australia been 
slow, and has now and then fluctuated under special reverses, it 
has upon the whole been sure and steady. Thirty years ago trade 
was almost wholly confined to supplying the wants of the few 
Europeans within the country. The Kafirs at that time consumed 
no imported commodities — a few beads excepted — while trade with 
the interior was represented by the occasional departure of a 
trading waggon. In 1846 the imports were £41,598, and the 
exports £17,142 ; they were in 1876 £1,022,890, and £657,890 
respectively. The revenue during the same period rose from £8,095 
to £265,551 15s. 4d. The principal exports of Natal last year were 
represented by £866,219 for wool, £185,201 for sugar, £41,004 for 
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hides and skins, £11,006 for ivory, £8,806 arrowroot, and £687 for 
batter. These figures all refer to reoorded shipments by sea. 
There is, in addition, a large export of colonial-grown sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, and rum to territories beyond the border; of this no 
return or account is kept. A considerable proportion of the colo- 
nial trade is now done with the Free State, the Transvaal, Zulu- 
land, Basutoland, the Diamond Fields, and the southern districts. 
The Kafir trade is fast developing. Every year adds to the wants 
of the natives. The old-fashioned pick has given place to the hoe 
and the plough, clothes are more generally worn, blankets and 
rugs have quite taken the place of skins, and it only needs wise 
and active administration in fostering the taste of the natives for 
imported commodities, and in encouraging their adoption of civilised 
habits and ways, to make them large oontributories to the common- 
wealth. 

Natal' s two great material needs have been railways and labour. 
Possessed of no navigable rivers, and devoid of an indented coast- 
line, the whole traffic of the Colony through these many years 
has had to be carried on in cumbrous ox waggons, drawn over 
indifferent roads through a hilly country at a speed of fifteen miles 
a day. Trade cannot possibly advance at a rapid pace under such 
circumstances. For years the Colony strove to secure the con- 
struction of railways, and after many disappointments it succeeded 
in 1875 in getting works began. The first sod of a line to Maritz- 
burg was turned in Durban on the 1st of January, 1876, and the 
colonists are very anxious that the works shall go on without 
interruption until they reach the western border and tap the 
western trade. Government is making the lines, through con- 
tractors, on its own account, and they bid fair when completed 
to be very profitable. One of the resources which they are expected 
to develop is of immense value. At a distance of about a hundred 
and eighty miles from the coast vast coal deposits are found. 
These seams of coal crop out of the sides of streams and gullies, 
and are constantly used by the neighbouring residents. The coal 
is of excellent character, and appears to exist in unlimited quantity. 
It is believed that other deposits will be discovered at points much 
nearer to the coast than those that are already known. Iron 
abounds in the immediate neighbourhood, and proposals have at 
times been made, but so far never carried out, for working the two 
simultaneously. When the iron road reaches this land of minerals — 
and it must pass through it to get to the border — enterprise can 
hardly fail to make use of such an opening for investment and 
activity. It surely is no stretch of the imagination to anticipate 
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the time when these two mighty factors of English wealth and 
English greatness shall play their part most potentially in working 
out the grand problem of African civilisation. 

These coal-fields stretch up to the extreme verge of the Colony 
inland. They are found between the north-eastern and north- 
western frontiers. Beyond these frontiers there spread, even as 
late as the end of last year, the territory of a Dutch republic. 
From thence, for a distance of five hundred miles, another rule 
than that of our gracious Queen prevailed — a rule in which confusion, 
corruption, and anarchy were incomparably more conspicuous than 
order, rectitude, or authority. That vast and bountiful territory, 
with all its wealth of soil, minerals, and pasture land— with its 
thousands, of European residents, and its hundreds of thousands of 
native inhabitants — has now by the patient diplomacy of the 
Queen's representative, and with the expressed approval of its 
people, been brought under British rule: The annexation of the 
Transvaal has given a new complexion to the prospects of Southern 
Africa, and made infinitely more hopeful the chances of African 
civilisation. England, to whom Providence has manifestly con- 
fided the work of regenerating this old dark continent, has now 
before her an open field. No alien government interposes a barrier 
in the way. From the shores of Natal to the banks of the Limpopo 
her flag waves without a rival, and many years will not elapse 
before it has been borne by the force of events and the pressure of 
circumstances to the valley of the Zambesi. The mission she has 
undertaken will compel her to move on. No other Power can take 
her place ; no other Power ought to do it. It is for the world's 
welfare, no less than for England's interest, that her rule and her 
influence should prevail from Cape Town to Nyassa. 

Time forbids me to pursue this subject farther. On some future 
occasion, perhaps, a description of these inland territories may not 
be unacceptable to this Institute. I name them now as being 
factors of the first importance in the future development of Natal. 
They supplement her scantiness of area by their vaster breadths of 
land ; they feed and stimulate her trade ; they send down to her 
port their ever-multiplying stores of produce ; they will, I believe, 
at no distant time share with her a common government, and form 
with her parts of one great commonwealth. May we not hope, 
then, that the earlier toilers of Natal will find some frpition of 
their labours in the new era that has now set in, and that both 
England's statesmen and the world's citizens will rejoice over the 
policy which has built up a South African Dominion under the 
British Crown. 
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Discussion. 

General Sir Abthub Cunynghame, K.C.B., late Commander 
of the Forces in South Africa, Deputy High Commissioner and 
Lieut-Governor of the Cape of Good Hope: Gentlemen,— I have 
been requested by your acting President to say a few words on 
this occasion, so perhaps no apology is due for my doing so. I 
regret to see that my friend, the Duke of Manchester, is not present 
at this moment. I should have had great pleasure in meeting him, 
more especially as we have served together in the same branch of 
Her Majesty's army. We are all indebted to Mr. Bobinson for this 
interesting paper on Natal, which has been brought before you 
with such eloquence by Mr. Young. (Hear, hear.) Perhaps I am 
the latest arrival in this room from Natal and the Transvaal. It 
has been my lot to hold a high and responsible position in that 
country, commanding the combined forces in South Africa. I 
have just returned from the frontier of the Cape Colony, the scene 
of rebellion, and from the war in Kaffraria — so interesting to you ; 
and, as a soldier, you may expect that I may say a few words on 
this subject. I do not desire to allude to the services of Her 
Majesty's troops — you are too well accustomed to hear r the best 
accounts of them (hear, hear) — but it is regarding the Volunteers 
that I may say a word. These gentlemen and citizens of South 
Africa, in my opinion, possess every quality which could render 
them efficient soldiers. In this I do not exclude any one of the 
four Colonies which were under my military rule. But I hope that 
the Government will influence them to receive instructions in the 
military art, by which alone they can become useful and efficient 
soldiers. The colonists of the Transvaal, Griqualand, and Natal 
have all in this war given or proffered their services to assist the 
Government and to assist their brother-colonists of the Cape Colony 
in their exertions to terminate it. (Hear, hear.) This is the more 
satisfactory, because, from the immense number of Colonies under 
the British Crown, it cannot be expected that upon all occasions Her 
Majesty can find troops to assist those who will not assist them- 
selves in their exigencies. The Volunteers of the Colony and those 
of Griqualand have served under my command in large numbers — 
6,000 or 7,000 at one time. Their ability fully to render service 
will, I hope, very soon equal that of Her Majesty's troops. South 
Africa is a very strange country. I have seen a very great deal of 
it. I have travelled much through every one of the Colonies, as 
well as the native states. The customs and habits of these people, 
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I need not add, are widely different from our own. I rode across 
Kaffraria proper, one of the strangest countries in the world, and 
the wildest ; old native customs prevail in it ; it is less civilised, 
perhaps, than the country opposite to Zanzibar ; smelling out, bury- 
ing alive, Ac., described so forcibly by Livingstone, are still con- 
stantly resorted to. In many ways these Kafirs are a noble race. 
Many instances of their loyalty to their chiefs came before me, quite 
equal to anything which occurred in western side of Scotland in 
the days of the Pretender. When commanding the army in Galeka- 
land I offered to anyone who would bring Kreli in safety into my 
camp, that I would place into his hand 1,000 golden sovereigns ; at 
that time these Galekas were so distressed for food that they were 
gnawing off the bark from the trees, and yet there was not found 
one man to betray their chief. (Hear, hear.) I knew Kreli to be 
within fifteen miles of my camp, and yet I could not get him into 
my hands ; 1,000 golden sovereigns, or 600 head of cattle, would 
not tempt his people to betray him — that I look upon as a noble 
trait in their character. (Hear, hear.) These Kafirs are almost 
incomprehensible; for instance, I visited when travelling over 
Pondoland the chief Umthouslo ; he has been loyal to us, having 
lately given into our hands a rebel chie£ Just before I visited him 
he had ordered a young man to be shot for having presented to his 
wife a pinch of snuff. People who for so small an offence will take 
life, may certainly be considered barbarous and difficult to deal 
with. Again, Griqualand East is an interesting country, I there 
met with Adam Kock, a patriaroh, who, like the Israelites of old, 
had been for five or six years wandering across the Drakenberg, 
seeking his promised land, continually fighting with savage tribes. 
The whole of the north of Kaffraria proper is now under our rule, 
and will prove most valuable to us some day. But I look to the 
notice-board, and see that I have trenched already too deeply upon 
the period given to address sanctioned by the rules of this Insti- 
tute. (" Go on.") Still there are many points which I should 
like to allude to, one especial one— Confederation. Having seen 
so much of South Africa, and in a certain sense being politically 
connected with it, I cannot help on this public occasion bringing to 
your notice my humble opinion of the enormous benefits and ad- 
vantages not only to the Colonies, but to Great Britian, should 
this measure be accomplished. (Hear, hear.) I desire to allude 
to this specially in a military point of view ; for I am confident that, 
were this measure carried out, and that were one Colony supported 
by the other States of such a union, a smaller army, a more con- 
nected army, and a more perfect system of military development 
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would exist in South Africa ; and the divided relations which all 
these Colonies now bear to each other would be obliterated, and 
their jealousies in assisting one another would cease. Not only 
that, I am convinced that the Government would be less expensive, 
and that their interior and exterior relations would be much better 
carried on. (Hear, hear.) But I will say no more on this subject, 
as it may be considered out of my province. The railroads, a ris- 
ing institution in Natal, have been most ably handled by my friend 
Mr. Robinson in the paper which has been read to us by Mr. 
Young. There is no doubt but that this question affects deeply 
the whole of South Africa. There are a great many interests to be 
considered, and it is doubtful which railroads would be most advan- 
tageous ; but I am happy to say that three or four prominent lines 
towards the interior of Africa are progressing. That from Cape 
Town to Beaufort West has more than half reached that latter 
town ; the one from Fort Elizabeth towards the Orange River has 
considerably advanced; the one from East London, by King 
Williamstown and Queenstown, has made rapid strides, and but 
for the war would have been much more forward ; the railroad 
from Durban in Natal to Pietermaritzburg has advanced many 
miles into that Colony ; but I trust that the railroad from Delagoa 
Bay to Pretoria, in the Transvaal, will yet be accomplished. I 
will not allude to special benefits of each, but I believe that the 
Kafir labour which must be employed on them would be more 
beneficial towards the general civilisation of South Africa than any 
measure of political economy which could be practised in that 
country. I feel happy in that I have lent the aid of my soldiers 
towards their furtherance and development. One remark more I 
consider it right to make, and that is, that England possesses in 
her Governor and High Commissioner of South Africa one of the 
most able, most determined, and talented officers that Her Majesty 
the Queen could have sent to that country — I allude to his Ex- 
cellency Sir Bartle Frere — (cheers) — that I believe if any man could 
finish that unhappy war, honestly and fully, without patching up a 
peace, soon again to be broken, and bring the Cape Colony to such* 
a position as it should hold in the world, he will do it, supported 
as he is by those excellent administrators,Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
in the Transvaal, Sir Henry Bulwer in Natal, and Colonel Lanyon 
in GriquaJand. Sir Henry Bulwer has done an immense deal 
towards the pacification of Cetewayo in Zululand by advocating 
arbitration ; he has endeavoured to bring that rude warrior to a 
sense of the difficulties of his position. Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
has had immense difficulties to overcome in the annexation of the 
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Transvaal, and, in my opinion, he has accomplished it in the 
cleverest manner. And my friend Colonel Lanyon gave me every 
assistance in his power from the Diamond Fields, sending me a 
mounted corps to operate in the war with Ereli, the Galeka ; while 
Sir Bartle Frere stack to his post on the frontier to guide all those 
under his government daring the war, equally watching the true 
interests of Her Majesty, of the Colony, and of those poor and mis- 
guided natives whose war and rebellion he was bound to repress. 
(Applause.) I trust the war will soon end. An able general has 
been sent to succeed me, my friend General Thesiger ; I wish- him 
every success. Forgive me, gentlemen, for the hurried way I have 
addressed you. I came quite unprepared for the honour which 
has been done me by your acting President ; but after the kind 
invitation which I received from his Grace the Duke of Manchester 
and your invitation, and the elegant hospitalities I have been par- 
taker of, I could not refuse the request which was made to me, to 
say a few words upon a country with which I am so well acquainted 
and in which I take so deep an interest. 

Sir Henby Babklt, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., late Governor of the Cape 
Colony (who, on rising, was received with loud cheers) said : I am 
sure that you all have, like myself, listened with pleasure to the 
interesting account of the Colony of Natal read by the Honorary 
Secretary, and which was contributed at his instance, I believe, by 
Mr. John Robinson, one of the leading, and I may say most en- 
lightened, politicians of the Colony of Natal. I had the advantage 
of making his acquaintance myself three or four years ago, when I 
paid a short visit to Natal just after the Langalibalele affair ; and 
I am convinced that there is nobody who would be able to give 
more correct information, or who could draw a more graphic picture 
of that Colony, than Mr. Bobinson. (Hear, hear.) Doubtless 
there are many in this room with more personal experience of 
Natal than I have, for I had but a glimpse of the Colony in that 
short visit ; but I may say that it sufficed to confirm the high 
opinion that I had previously entertained of the value and the 
magnitude of its resources, and of the great prosperity which some 
day or other is in store for it. I have no doubt whatever that with 
its semi-tropical district on the coast, with its pastoral and agri- 
cultural capabilities further inland, and with the coal-fields alluded 
to in the paper, which will be sooner or later be developed, some day 
or other it will become one of the most thriving and prosperous 
parts of South Africa, especially when it is opened up by the rail- 
ways just commenced near the coast. No doubt, as both Mr. 
Bobinson and Sir Arthur Cunynghame have remarked, there are 
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obstacles to be surmounted. There has always stood a Hon in the 
path of the progress of Natal in the shape of the Zulu savages, who 
live adjacent to its frontier ; but I have every hope that, with a 
continuance of the moderate and just policy hitherto pursued by 
the authorities in Natal, that danger will be ultimately averted, and 
that peace will continue to be maintained. I know there are some 
who call this moderation merely staving off the evil day, and 
insist that sooner or later it will come to a fight I cannot say 
that I have ever shared in those sentiments. I believe, at any 
rate, there are two enormous advantages in delaying a rupture. In 
the first place, year by year the white population of Natal are in- 
creasing in number and strength, and becoming more closely united 
by the aid of steam and electricity with the white population of 
other parts of South Africa ; and, secondly, in process of time 
there can be no doubt that civilisation will also make progress 
among the coloured population both in Natal and among the Zulus 
themselves: I think, therefore, that everything is to be gained by 
continuing the moderate and just policy towards the natives which 
has hitherto been pursued in that country ; and I concur with Sir 
Arthur Ounynghame in thinking that it is most fortunate that the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the High Commissioner, Sir Bartle Frere, 
have agreed to submit the boundary in the Transvaal, so long in 
dispute between Cetewayo and the Boers, to arbitration, instead of 
taking any high-handed measures on the subject. There is only 
one other point in Mr. Bobinson's paper to which I should like to 
advert briefly, because it is the only point on which I rather differ 
from him, and that is in what he says with regard to the absence 
of any restriction at all in the trade in guns in the Gape Colony. 
This is quite a mistake. I am far from denying that the trade has 
been carried on to too great an extent, not only there but in most 
parts of South Africa, although I believe that General Cunynghame 
would bear me out in stating that the possession of fire-arms by 
the natives has not proved nearly so dangerous during the recent 
outbreak on the eastern frontier as was anticipated ; but, on the 
contrary, that by tempting them out into the open it has given our 
troops a better chance. Still, I concur in thinking that such 
possession may have encouraged ideas of resistance, or even of 
conquest, on their part, which might otherwise not have entered 
their heads, and it is in so far to be regretted. Mr. Bobinson, 
however, is wrong in supposing there is no restriction on the trade, 
because, on the contrary, nothing would be more penal than to 
sell a gun to a native. If anyone were to try and evade the regu- 
lations in force, or if, for instance, a farmer paid his laourer by 
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giving him a gun, he would be liable to a penalty of no less than 
£500, and that penalty has been actually pronounced, if not in- 
flicted, more than once during my tenure of office. At the same 
dime, it is quite true that the regulations are complied with in a 
very perfunctory manner, certificates being signed by magistrates 
and issued to natives without due inquiry. It is, in fact, much 
as Mr. Robinson says about the liquor trade in Natal, where it is 
contrary to law to sell a glass of rum to a Kafir ; but, at the same 
time, it is done every day ; and I am afraid that, so long as the 
buyers and sellers are united in interest and desirous of carrying 
on the trade, it will be found extremly difficult to check the supply 
either of liquor or of fire-arms to the natives of South Africa, how* 
ever desirable it may be that this should be done. In conclusion, 
I am sure we all agree that the thanks of the meeting are due 
to Mr. Robinson for the valuable paper he has contributed. 

Mr. Anthony Tbollopb : In the very few words with which I 
shall trouble you this evening I will endeavour to confine myself 
to the Colony in respect to which we have met here to-night — 
Natal. I will begin by saying that I do agree most heartily with 
Mr. John Robinson's account of what has been done there. I 
think it is probable that some among you when they came into the 
room this evening did not know much about Natal It is impossible, 
indeed, that all of us should know a great deal about the numerous 
Colonies we have to rule ; and I am sure that if there were any as 
ignorant as I was before I went to South Africa — less than a year 
ago — they will have learned from Mr. Robinson's paper much ' 

which they will be glad to knqw. I will confine myself to one 
particular point in Mr. Robinson's lecture. He has spoken of a 
population, I think he said, of 850,000 natives, and he has spoken 
of a joint population of all other kinds, not including the coolies, 
of 20,000 ; and I may perhaps be correct in surmising that he has 
asked us with some sense of apology to take into account and for- 
give the faot that, whereas Natal has 850,000 black men, that it 
only has, after so many years, 20,000 white men. And he has 
gone on to make a comparison about that, and to tell us that those 
two cities of Durban and Pretoria have only 12,000 white in- 
habitants apiece ; whereas Melbourne, he says, has ten times as 
many. He might have said that Melbourne has twenty times as 
many ; and he might have told you that Melbourne has more in- 
habitants of English birth than all those vast countries you see 
before you on that map, belonging to the British Crown — which 
are bigger in area than all British India. This, instead of being 
matter fox apology, should I think, if properly considered, be the 
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ground on which we should take pride in Natal— -as, indeed, in all 
South Africa. We have gone to other lands where the black and 
copper-coloured men have fallen before us and have vanished, and 
it is as a weight on our consciences, as a burden on our souls, that we 
have gone there and destroyed them. But in Natal and in South 
Africa the men that we have found have clustered round us, have in 
creased. As Mr. Robinson has told you, in Natal there are five 
times as many black men now as there were when we first settled 
ourselves in the country. Instead of vanishing, as they have done 
in other lands, they have become a populous nation under oui 
hands. Mr. Robinson tells you that they drink rum. So dc 
Englishmen drink gin. But the native inhabitants of the Gape 
Oolony and Natal do not drink it to such an extent as to die from it 
They are a strong, increasing race, doing the work of the country. 
They are the servants whom every white man who goes there is 
desirous to get into his employment. The complaint you will hear 
there is that they are too well off to work. It is not that they will not 
work because they drink. You will be told that a man is so well 
off that he will not come for wages. Though seven or ten shillings 
a week are offered to him, the so-called savage is too well off tc 
come for it. These men have gone on and have increased and 
prospered, and are becoming a mighty race ; and of that we should, 
I think, be more proud than of having 250,000 of our own country- 
men in Melbourne. In the town of Eimberley I found 10,000 
black men going every day to their labour as punctually as any 
man in this city, and coming back on Saturday night for their 
wages, earning ten shillings a week and their iet, with true Euro- 
pean regularity. We have done nothing like hat n New Zealand, 
nor in Australia, nor in North America, where he natives are 
vanishing before the white men; nor was it done so by the 
Spaniards in the West Indies. In those countries all natives have 
vanished, or are vanishing ; and I say that, to those who speak 
and are proud of what our Colonies have done, it should be a 
source of exquisite pathos, of sorrow intermingled with our pride 
that, as we have prospered and carried our way across the world, 
these poor wretches whom we have found should of necessity have 
perished at our coming. Let us in this spirit think of the natives 
•of this country, Natal, and remember that they have not perished. 
When we went to Natal the numbers there were not a fifth of what 
they are now. These men swarmed into the country as soon as 
British rule was established there. The black ihan found that he 
could sleep in peace under the British flag, and from that day to 
now he has slept in peace, and has prospered. 
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Sir fioBSBT B. Tobbexs, K.C.M.G. : From some observations 
which fell from Mr. Anthony Trollope, whose name is so favourably 
known to us all, it would appear that something like a slnr was 
cast upon the white inhabitants of Australia, from the fact of the 
rapid and, as regards Tasmania, the total disappearance of the 
native inhabitants. Now, that does not arise from any cruelty or 
mismanagement on the part of those colonists ; but the reason 
that the black man has been able to hold his own in Africa, and 
the coloured man has not been able to hold his own in Australia 
and has disappeared before us,, was not due to the want of any 
right feeling or efforts to civilise or preserve the races there, but is 
owing to the poeition they occupied when we went into the country. 
(Hear, hear.) Any man who will look over the whole area of 
colonisation will find that hunting tribes always expire before 
civilised men ; but when the aborigines have developed some de- 
gree of civilisation, and advance beyond that mere hunting stage to 
the nomad, or further, to the agriculturist stage, you find he is able 
to hold his own against the white man. Thus, you find the' Bed 
Indian is rapidly disappearing in North America, notwithstanding 
the efforts to preserve them. (Hear, hear.) I will give you an 
instance, and what is only an exemplification of what is taking 
place generally in Australia, so that it may not go forth that the 
Australians have neglected their duty in this matter. The present 
Bishop of Perth (Mr. Hale) came out to South Australia as Arch- 
deacon in our Church ; he believed that the reason why the native 
Australian was so rapidly disappearing before the white man was 
that he got corrupted by the vices of the white man. Archdeacon 
Hale got from the Government a large peninsula at Port Lincoln, 
and sent over there year by year the adult boys and girls as they 
attained the age of puberty. There they were kept apart from 
communication with Europeans. They were regularly married, 
but no children were reared, and they died of consumption most 
rapidly ; and if it had not been for the constant supply sent from 
the training institutions in Adelaide there would have been none 
there in a few years. Physicians and others who have given at- 
tention to this almost inscrutable decrease of the population, have 
expressed the opinion that it is attributable to the circumstance 
that as from generation to generation they have gone absolutely 
naked, their whole person in contact with the air, clothing put 
upon them induces this consumption, from which they die. This 
opinion may or may not be correct; but he would affirm positively 
that it was not from want of care or food that the natives of Aus- 
tralia have disappeared, but from causes which we see in operation 
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all over the world — that the hunting tribes alwfeys disappear be- 
fore us, but those who get to the nomad or agriculturist stage are 
able to hold their own against the white man. (Cheers and 
" Hear, hear.") 

Dr. Langham Dale, Superintendent-General of Education, Gape 
of Good Hope : At this late hour I ought not to venture to make 
many observations. You were kind enought to ask me, as a late 
corner from the Gape, and I can scarcely in courtesy refuse. I 
must venture to say, as a South African colonist of some thirty 
years' standing, that it is very gratifying to come to a meeting 
where I find so many of those who are likely to have influence over 
the public affairs of the country, desirous of getting acquainted 
with the internal affairs of our distant Colonies. Too little has 
hitherto been known of the Cape, so thai it is quite refreshing to see 
so many interested in the Colony. (Hear, hear.) I do not think 
there is any time to offer criticisms upon Mr. Bobinson's paper, 
and it would be rather hard for one of Her Majesty's Civil servants 
to speak much about the policy of the Government of these South 
African Colonies, just after the Governor, under whom he has 
served so many years, has spoken. But I dare say Sir Arthur 
Cunynghame and Sir Henry Barkly will pardon me for saying a 
few words, and, as I am no longer under their official power, they 
will not mind my differing from them. (Laughter.) In regard to 
the paper read to the meeting, I do think that it . graphically and 
with a great deal of poetic diction describes all the beauties of 
Natal ; in fact, in one part of the paper it seems we ought all to go 
off at once to that charming country ; but another part of it tells 
us so many terrible things that we bc 6 in to shrink back and to 
think of the fate of the 20,000 white people who are there. We begin 
to shrink back when Mr. Robinson tells us with exultation that 
" swarms of barbarians are always flowing into that country." 
You have got these 850,000 people that you do mot want. It is a 
fatal policy of Natal, and was one of the things I was anxious to 
see this paper deal with, that we might learn how they were going 
to deal with these refugees. Our own natives are increasing so 
fast upon us, that we would be very glad indeed if we could find a 
Colony to which the surplus could emigrate. We could spare a 
few thousands. If it is the pride of Natal to encourage these 
refugee natives from Zululand and other parts, I presume that in 
time they can be accommodated with a million. (Laughter.) But 
what are they doing with the 850,000 natives ? Little, or nothing 
at all They are nearly useless, except to drink rum. (Laughter.) 
What I believe is, that if in a meeting like this, where so many are 
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anxious to learn about Natal, we could possibly see some solution 
of the native question — how the natives are to be dealt with in 
Natal — then we should get a little nearer to the solution of the 
great African question Sir Arthur Cunynghame spoke about, viz. 
Federation. I know very well how difficult it is to deal with the 
eduoation of about 800,000 natives connected with the Cape Colony. 
But we have been working at it steadily and perseveringly for 
twenty years, and there is an impression made ; but you ask the 
Cape Colony to go and confederate with Natal. The people in the 
Colony are beginning to understand the general wisdom and bene- 
ficial intent of the Imperial policy, but they say "How can we, 
who have been elaborating the native system for twenty years, and 
know that it is founded upon a right principle, go and federate 
with others who have no defined native policy, and who have got 
850,000 natives amongst them and yet want labour— who import 
natives from India, and thus bring more black people to swell their 
population ? " We are rather afraid of Confederation until we see 
how Natal is going to deal with these masses of Kafirs. You will 
say that is all very self-conceited in the Cape people in having too 
much faith in their system of dealing with the natives ; yet there 
is a Kafir war ! Well, it was stated a few weeks ago by the greatest 
authority there, that if it had not been for the effects of the native 
system carried on for twenty years in the Cape Colony, we should 
probably have had a repetition of all the atrocities of the old Kafir 
wars ; but during this present rebellion there has been an entire 
absence of those painful atrocities which the Chairman could point 
to as having happened on the frontier in former days, the pre- 
vention of which has been largely due to the influence of the 
Scholar-Kafirs. We have gone on this principle— that the object 
of Government is to deal with the natives as it deals with every 
other British subject : to place within the power of the native the 
means of getting a personal individual status. He can acquire 
property, and he can get his children educated, and you put him 
in the way of rising to the respectable social status of a good citizen ; 
and at this moment, in sight of the war, there are at least 200 
native teachers who hold Government certificates, or are pro- 
bationers, who are honestly earning the salaries paid to them 
partly by the Government and partly by their people. There are 
some native clergymen, who conduct correspondence with the 
Education Department just as well as any school manager in this 
metropolis does with our Department here, and who draw and 
dispense their Government school grants. You say, "How could 
there be a Kafir war ? " The Kafir war arose from causes we could 
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not control. I do not mean the incidental causes of the beer-fight ; 
but the Kafir war must have come, for this reason : in dealing 
with the natives of South Africa it was the policy of the Govern- 
ment to try and put each native on his own legs, but it could not 
do so without a compromise. You have the chiefs in the way. 
The Government did all it could to weaken the power of the chiefs 
— it subdued them, and made them a kind of policeman, and so on. 
As Sir A. Gunynghame has said, Kafirs are instinctively a loyal 
people ; the Kafirs are the gentlemen of South Africa, and the 
moment the old chief sends out the war-cry their loyal blood 
warms ; they cannot help it. What will you do to remedy this ? 
Why, as soon as this — which we will not call a Kafir war, but a 
rebellion of Her Majesty's subjects in South Africa — is entirely put 
down, you will have to deal with the natives in such a way that 
nothing comes between them and the Government. You have to 
teach the natives that they are the subjects of the Queen only, and 
that their allegiance to the chiefs is nothing ; and you must take 
care that they are not taught otherwise. If wo could see, if there 
was some guarantee, that the same just and Christian method 
would be pursued with regard to the natives in Natal and the 
Transvaal and so on, I believe the great impediment to Federation 
would be done away with. Everyone acknowledges that the great 
difficulty is with the native question. I must say that I was a 
little disappointed after all the poetic imagery of Mr. Robinson, 
that he dealt with this really difficult question in rather a flippant 
way. It is the most serious question; and although there may be 
no immediate danger for 20,000 whites to live among 850,000 
blacks, yet there would be danger, as elsewhere, if the refugee Zulus 
had the same loyalty to their chiefs as our Kafirs have. 

Mr. Fbeeland : How do you propose to substitute the loyalty to 
the Crown of England for the loyalty to the chief ? 

Dr. Dale : Practically, in the Cape Colony, the chief has no 
recognised authority ; the chief usually receives a salary from the 
Government, but in some way he is recognised by the people, 
though the magistrates decide all cases that hitherto would have 
come under the chiefs cognizance. Although the magistrates 
decide cases for each tribe and exercise their authority, the chief 
has always been before the people's eyes ; and that is a wonderful 
influence, of course, when the chance comes for the young Kafirs to 
get a taste of war — their young blood is fired ; they have nothing 
to do but to follow their chief. The simple solution is, when the 
1,000 guineas, which Sir A. Cunynghame speaks of as offered, take 
their proper effect, then Kreli and Sandilli and the other chieftains 
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must be put in a safe place not to be seen again by their tribes, 
I wanted to say this, that although we feel that these disturbances 
in South Africa might be interpreted as owing to some defects in 
the system of dealing with the natives, I believe that the principle 
on which the natives have been treated is a thoroughly sound one. 
We have tried to do our duty to them, and that has gone on and 
given us peace for twenty years. The only defect has been this 
compromise'. The Government allowed the ohief in an incidental 
way to come between the natives and our Sovereign, but when wo 
can get the chiefs out of the way, I believe that the natives will 
understand their duty to the Queen of England, and that their 
loyalty will be as true to the Queen as that of any other subject of 
Her Majesty. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. John Sanderson, of Natal : I was quite unprepared for such 
a flattering introduction as this, and at this late hour I «hall not 
detain the meeting by more than a few remarks. If Dr. Dale finds 
a difficulty at so late an hour in calling out a few subjects for remark 
from Mr. Robinson's paper and the subjects alluded to by previous 
speakers, the difficulty is much increased in my case by the suggestive 
remarks of Dr. Dale himself. Dr. Dale has subjected the policy of 
the Natal Government towards the natives to a very sharp criticism ; 
and I must say, to a very large extent, a very just criticism. The truth 
is, that the native policy of Natal has been a great mistake hitherto. 
The troubles caused by the ohief Langalibalele, to which reference 
is made in Mr. Robinson's able paper, arose out of that mistaken 
policy, and that policy has received the severest condemnation in 
the despatches of Lord Carnarvon, which have been published and 
which are before the world. The surprise, therefore, of any 
thinking man must be all the greater to see that policy confirmed 
and strengthened, as it has been, by the maintenance in office, and 
the promotion to a higher office, of the very men to whom the 
mistakes of this policy were due ; and it is with great regret that I 
have seen the policy extended and strengthened by the introduction 
of the Native High Court, to which reference has been made in the 
paper. This is not the time, nor could I attempt to go into a 
detailed criticism of the native policy in Natal. But the fact of the 
matter is, that the power of the chieftains has been maintained 
from the beginning of the British rule in Natal ; and that is a mis- 
take, as Dr. Dale very justly observed. The chieftains have, 
practically, everything — the sole power — in their hands in dealing 
with the natives, except in some very few cases. I think I shall be 
safe in saying that 499 out of 500 cases of disputes or quarrels never 
came before the British courts at all. The policy has always been to 
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allow the chiefs to deal with them ; and, in fact, if two disputants 
came before the British authorities, it was a common practice for the 
first question to be, ( ' Have yon been to your chief ? " ' ' No. ' ' " Then 
go to your chief; let him settle it." That had been the policy, and 
that has been the root of much of the evil of which we have to com- 
plain in Natal But I cannot allow this meeting to believe that Dr. 
Dale is altogether correct in saying that the natives in Natal have 
done nothing and do nothing ; that they are a mere burden upon the 
land. The truth is, that there are a very large number in service, 
and a large number of them on mission stations acquiring the 
elements of civilisation and are being instructed in religious truths. 
I am not prepared— --in fact, the statistics available are so imperfect 
that it would be impossible for anyone — to make a rough guess as 
to the number of natives in service in Natal. But I am glad to see 
a number of gentlemen who have lived in Natal, around me ; and 
I think they will bear me out in saying that the natives in service 
are at least equal in number to the whites, and probably double. 
That is a fact which would rather surprise Dr. Dale and others, 
who may have judged hastily from the prominence which has 
been given to that point in Mr. Robinson's paper. 

Dr. Dalr : Those are people who come in and take service, and 
as soon as they have made their money, go back to where they 
came from. . They are not your Natal natives. 

Mr. Sanderson : Oh yes, they are, many of them, residents in 
Natal, although many of them come from beyond the borders of 
the Colony. Upon this point of the natives I should like to make 
one or two observations. We have heard a little in Mr. Robinson's 
paper, and a great deal in the remarks of previous speakers, about 
the natives and their aboriginal rights. Now, it is commonly said 
— I heard it stated in London only a few weeks ago — that at the 
time the British took possession of Natal the natives only amounted 
to some 6,000 or 8,000. The fact is, that, according to the best 
authorities, when the English took possession there were something 
like 80,000 to 100,000 natives in Natal. The large increase in the 
number of the natives at the present day is partly due to natural 
increase arising from the security that Kafirs enjoy under British 
rule ; but of those who have come in from the countries round about 
many are remnants of tribes who had fled before Chaka, to whose 
desolating wars Mr. Robinson has referred. I think it would be 
hardly fair to say that, if the tribe gave way before the advancing 
conqueror, and when he retired from the field of conquest they 
reoccupied their own soil— it would hardly be fair, I say, to deny 
them the title of natives of the soil, or aborigines ; and that is the 
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case with a large number of them — either they are aborigines and 
born ontho soil, or they are their descendants. Then, again, a very 
large number of them have fled from the Zulu country. The tyranny 
of the Zulu chiefs has continued from the days of Chaka down to 
the present time, and that has caused many to fly ; and it would 
probably not be an exaggeration to say a third, or possibly even a 
half, of the Kafir population of Natal are refugees from the Zulu 
country. Of course, this is the roughest possible guess. Much 
has been said about Cetewayo. I should like to make one or two 
observations with reference to him before I sit down. Tho Trans- 
vaal country has been annexed, Mr. Robinson tells us, with the full 
approval of the inhabitants of the country. That is a mistake ; I 
think a very large proportion of the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
were opposed to annexation, and means were taken to obtain 
approval by measures which would not bear scrutiny. A very large 
proportion, of course, of the population expressed no opinion one 
way or the other ; but it is well known that a much larger number 
signed against any connection with England whatever than did for 
annexation, notwithstanding all the exertions that were made to 
obtain signatures, and that by personal exertions of members of 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone's own staff. It is only fair that that 
should be known. As regards the Zulu king, this dispute, which is 
threatening to bring on war, is one of very old standing. Cetewayo, 
the Zulu king, is at a loss to understand the position of the present 
Administrator of the Transvaal. He says he was formerly an 
Englishman, but now he has become a Boer he has taken up the 
Boer quarrel, and has pressed that quarrel against the Zulus. 
Cetewayo has no small cause of complaint. It is within my know- 
ledge that a few months ago — I have a letter in my pocket which 
gives an account of the efforts made by the Transvaal Government 
to raise a force of Kafirs in Natal, to be employed in the Transvaal, 
armed with guns, to be used, if needs be, against Cetewayo, the 
Zulu king. Cetewayo was well aware that this was going on, and 
that, with other things, has no doubt caused him to feel his position 
to be anything but an agreeable one. He finds his old friend 
pressing the claim which he had formerly discountenanced, when 
made by the Boers. He finds that claim pressed against him, and 
he finds Kafirs raised in Natal to be used, with arms in their hands, 
against himself. The fact that the forces will be raised in Natal 
with guns to be employed in the Transvaal has given rise to anxiety 
in Natal itself. I know many persons have been alarmed, because 
it not only tends to withdraw Kafirs from the service in which they 
are already employed, but the fact that the Kafirs should be taken 
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from Natal to have guns put into their hands, and to use them, is 
a thing which is not calculated to raise a pleasant feeling among 
people in Natal. Mr. Robinson made one remark about the natives 
being " natural drunkards/' and I was glad to hear Mr. Trollope 
comment on the phrase. I think there are many gentlemen here 
who will bear me out in saying that it is a most unjust stigma to 
throw upon the natives of Natal, to call them " natural drunkards." 
(Hear, hear.) Like white men, they will occasionally indulge to 
excess. When living in accordance with their native customs, 
they occasionally indulge in beer-drinking, and this gives rise to 
serious quarrels, and a certain amount of drunkenness ; and the 
ease with which highly-intoxicating drinks can be made from 
molasses has given rise to an increase in drunkenness, while the 
laxity of Government in enforcing the law forbidding the sale of 
rum to the natives has further tended to encourage that ; but I 
think it would be as unfair to call a Kafir a natural drunkard as it 
would be to call an Englishman one. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Cabltle, of Natal : As a former resident 
and as president of the Natal Society, I will offer only one or two 
remarks at this late hour, and they will refer to the two last 
speakers. In reference to Dr. Dale's remarks, I think it is cer- 
tainly an anomalous fact , that there is so large a black population and 
so limited a European population as in Natal. But I would say 
in the first place that I very much agree with Mr. Trollope's view 
of that ; it is a very remarkable fact, and one perhaps which we 
may have as much reason to be proud of as anything connected with 
our Colonial system, to find a Colony with so very large a native 
population, and, at the same time, so growing a population. I 
would wish further to make this remark, that I agree with Mr. 
Sanderson in what he has stated, that there is a certain amount 
of progress in Natal, and that the Government of Natal has not 
been neglectful of native advancement. I think, to view the 
question fairly, comparing Natal and the Cape, one must realise 
that the Cape Colony is so much older than Natal. Natal has 
only existed some thirty years. What has been more fully de- 
veloped in the Cape can hardly be yet greatly advanced in Natal. 
I would also observe in regard to Dr. Dale's statement, he has 
spoken of a difficulty in managing the native tribes in the Cape, 
and he has endeavoured to apologise for this sudden and sad out- 
break in Eaffraria. Well, I remember Mr. Robinson, in some of 
his articles in the Natal local press, very fairly stating that there 
was a marked contrast between the Cape and Natal in that re- 
spect. Here you have all your administration and all your educa- 
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tion, and you have been endeavouring to give it to the native 
population in the Cape, and yet you have this violent outbreak, 
and' are not able to suppress it so readily. In Natal, again, you 
have a large number of native chiefs, and with the one exception 
of the Langalibalele affair, which was so soon and peremptorily, 
and in my opinion so judiciously crushed, you have perfect peace ; 
you have also the fact that very lately the Hut Tax was doubled, 
and yet there was no opposition whatever in the country. In 
reference to the remarks of Mr. Sanderson, I cannot agree with 
him in his views as to Sir Theophilus Shepstone. I think it was 
a miracle of government that with almost no army whatever — 
and that was his difficulty in developing Natal — and subject to an 
increasing native population, he was able to maintain such perfect 
security as existed in Natal. I think it was only a wise and a 
judicious promotion when Sir Theophilus Shepstone was appointed 
to the Governorship of the Transvaal. No man, except Mir. 
Brownlie, in South Africa, has such an intimate acquaintance 
with the native races. If, as has been suggested this evening, 
which I think will turn out to be true, our extent of territories 
should stretch up to the Zambesi, there is no man so capable of 
dealing with the independent chiefs further North as he. I think, 
therefore, that that appointment of Sir Theophilus Shepstone was 
an exceedingly judicious and wise one. No man in South Africa 
is more competent for the work. In reference to Cetewayo, and 
what Mr. Sanderson has said about his sensitiveness as to the 
employment of Kafirs with guns against him; I am not so 
thoroughly conversant with that particular point, nor do I know 
so exactly Cetewayo's feelings on the subject as Mr. Sanderson 
does ; but at the same time there is that simple fact that Cetewayo 
was crowned by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and that he thus re- 
cognised the suzerainty of England, it seems to me. I am per- 
fectly aware that he has attempted to repudiate this idea, but wc 
do not accept this. If, then, in these circumstances, he violates 
what we consider our Colonial laws, I think that nothing could be 
more just — it might not certainly meet his feelings — than that we 
should employ our Natal Zulus, who are our subjects just as 
well as the Sepoys of India, in suppressing his regiments of 
ferocious savages. I have no hesitation in adding that Cetewayo 
is a ferocious savage, <and that he has been guilty of the murder 
of Christians in the Zululand. I have the authority of the 
missionaries connected with the Hermannsburg Mission, and the 
Norwegian Mission, for saying that he was directly responsible 
for the murder of those persons. We cannot, therefore, anticipate 
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that there will ever be much security for peace as long as we have 
so ferocious a chief in the neighbourhood, if recognised as inde- 
pendent. I will only say in conclusion, what is more perhaps in 
my way as a clergyman, that I think it has been somewhat over- 
looked, the immense value of missions in South Africa in the 
advancement of civilisation. I have it on the authority of Dr. 
Faliri, of the Rhenish Mission, that except for the missions in 
N amaqualand, it would have been impossible to have annexed 
those countries. It has been the result of the civilising and 
the Christianising processes that have been carried on by the 
missionaries. I much appreciate all that Mr. Trollope has said 
about the value of labour, but I believe that no persons in South 
Africa have been so instrumental in training the natives to work, 
not only training them in words, but training them by their own 
example ; and it is also true of the Cape and Natal that there are 
no educators who are doing so large an amount of work amongst 
the natives as the Christian missionaries. That testimony has 
been borne very lately in reference to Basutoland in connection 
with the French Missions, and the admirable work they have 
effected, and the remark applies, I think, to other parts of the 
-Colonies of South Africa. 

~ Mr. Sandkbson: I think Cetewayo from the first has repu- 
diated anything like having submitted himself to the English 
crown as its subject ; he acknowledges what in Kafir phraseology 
is called " The Fatherhood " of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, or the 
Natal Government towards the Zulu king ; he calls our Queen his 
" Mother," but whfct that implies in Kafir phraseology I am not 
prepared to say. (Laughter.) I think it is a very great stretch 
indeed on Mr. Robinson's part, and still more on Dr. Carlyle'spart, 
to say that he has recognised the Queen as his sovereign. I believe 
that from the first he has repudiated that ; and I am not prepared 
to assume that, because it would alter the complexion of the 
whole affair if that be assumed. It is a position he denies, and 
always has. 

Mr. G. P. Moodds said that he had heard with pleasure the lively 
sketch of Natal given in Mr. Robinson's paper. He had, however, 
taken note of one passage, and it occurred to him, knowing Mr. 
Robinson's thorough acquaintance, and the warm interest he took 
in the welfare of the country, that he would have dwelt more upon 
the matter referred to, as it was one of the first importance. He 
had, however, in a great measure been forestalled by what had 
fallen from Dr. Dale, whose views he entirely endorsed. Mr. 
Robinson had referred to the swarm of barbarians massed together 
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in locations, and leading, in uninterrupted seclusion and unmiti- 
gated barbarism, the life of the savage. This, he thought, was the 
great evil under which the country laboured. It was the want of a 
denned and consistent native policy, establishing the relative 
position and duties of the civilised and barbarian race, which led 
to discontent on the part of the colonist as well as the native. It 
was this which had driven the Boers out of the Colony, and that 
has been at the bottom of every Kafir war. He was glad, however, 
to see that the policy for which Boer as well as English colonist 
has ever yearned, has now been advocated by a gentleman who is 
the son of one who represents the head of the philanthropic society 
of England. The Hon. Cecil Ashley, in a report to Sir Bartle 
Frere, which the latter has sent to the Colonial Office and 
recommended as worthy of careful consideration, has stated that 
where the civilised power is brought into contact with the uncivilised, 
where law and order find themselves unavoidably neighbours to 
anarchy, civilisation cannot stand still, it must for its own sake be 
aggressive, lest if law and order be not forcibly imposed anarchy 
may render both impossible. He further says : "You must break 
up the power of the chiefs, for so long as that is unimpaired you 
can have but little hope for the permanent tranquillity of the tribe. 
The natives are but grown-up children," he says "and must be 
treated as such. Vacillation is fatal. I believe it is oftener safer 
to be harsh, if only firm and consistent," &<x* These sentiments 
are all that the colonists have contended for, and when advocated 
by such authority there will be hope. Mr. Trollope and others 
have spoken with great self-satisfaction of the peaceful condition of 
Natal, and the sublime spectacle of natives courting our rule instead 
of becoming annihilated before it. This ought to be a matter of 
comfort to the Natal colonist, and he alone can claim whatever 
credit may be due, as it takes away the stigma which is too 
commonly attached to them for a desire to ill-treat the natives ; 
but he (Mr. Moodie) would for one repudiate any credit on that 
score. The fact is, the evil has yet to come ; we are only harbour- 
ing it up for the future. The Natal Kafirs are a self-asserting, 

* Sir H. fiarkly, the late Governor, stated at the meeting in referenoe to the 
Bale of fire-arms to the natives, that it was not, as had been alleged, in. 
disoriminately allowed, but was controlled by the issue of licenses from the 
Government, in which the magistrate certified that the holder was a fit and 
proper person to possess a gun. That snch a regulation existed I am aware, 
bat the practice at the Diamond Fields has been to issue these licenses in blank, 
or otherwise indiscriminately, and the result has been that the British 
magistrates have found among the natives who were subsequently arrayed 
against the Transvaal, and now against our own Government, 200,000 fit and 
proper persons to hold guns. 
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strong, and manly race, given to agricultural pursuits and attached 
to the soil, and have in them none of those qualities of the nomadic, 
pastoral, or hunting races who have been unable to settle down 
under the white man. That peace has been hitherto preserved, 
has been mainly due to the fact of there being refugees from the 
Zulu country, and to the presence of the Zulu nation in their 
immediate proximity. The same evils which are now prevailing in 
the Eastern Province will also occur here, unless measures be taken 
in anticipation. 

Mr. H. B. T. Stbanowats : Although I am always glad to hear 
Mr. Anthony Trollope on any subject, yet I think when he 
discourses on " Mrs. Proudie," or" The Prime Minister," or " Is he 
Popenjoy ? " he is far more in his element than when he speaks on 
a Colonial question. As a writer of fiction he is almost perfection, 
but when he mistakes his vocation and takes to dealing with Colonial 
facts, he soon finds himself out of his element altogether. There is 
nothing more mischievous than for a man to go into a country with 
reputation as a successful writer of fiction, and get crammed by all 
the persons he meets with and with all the hotel stories of the 
places through which he has travelled, and come back and expect 
his work to be a text-book for all. I am not prepared to accept any 
work of that kind in respect to any country of which it may be 
written. It is mischievous in the extreme. I should not have 
made these remarks on the present occasion, but I saw at once, 
after all Mr. Trollope had said, that, as to some of his statistics, 
when he attempted to compare South Africa with Australia he was 
completely at sea. If we are to accept all the statements made this 
evening — and I accept every one of them — then South Africa is in 
a very bad state indeed. We are told that difficulties have been 
foreseen for twenty years past in the Cape Colony, nay, that these 
difficulties were seen so long ago that they provided against 
them, and successfully, but that they refused to permit Natal or 
any other part of South Africa to join them in order that they 
might share the advantages which had accrued to the Cape Colony. 
(Laughter.) That is the substance of the argument we have 
heard. We have dealt so well with the native question in the 
Cape Colony that we could not permit any other Colony to join 
us and take the benefit of the experience we have had. (A 
laugh.) I would suggest that a more Christian spirit should 
be exhibited by the Cape colonists — (laughter) — who, having 
succeeded so well in the management of that part of the world, 
ought to ask all those other districts of South Africa to join and 
share in the blessings which that more enlightened district has 
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obtained. (Great laughter.) Yon have all sorts and varieties of 
government in the Gape : yon have representative government, 
presided over by a Governor, with a responsible Ministry, who, as 
soon as he crosses that border line — there has been some alteration 
lately, and I am not sore which line (laughter), but one of those 
border lines, it does not matter which — as soon as he crosses that 
border line and passes outside the Gape Colony, he has to change 
his advisers and put on another cocked hat, and at once ceases to 
be a Governor, becomes a Lord High Commissioner, and can act on 
his own personal responsibility. I believe that is the fact, Sir 
Henry Barkly? 

Sir Henry Babxlt : I cannot say how that is. 

Mr. Stbanowats : I made that shot haphazard. I believe that 
the civil responsibilities of a Minister do not extend as actual 
authority beyond the limits of the Cape Colony. The other parts 
of South Africa are under different governments altogether: yon 
have the Orange Free State, you have Sir Garnet Wolseley's " Irish 
stew " in the Natal district— (laughter) — and you have something 
different in the method of government in Griqualand West — in fact, 
if anything could be said in favour of a system like the proposed 
federation in any part of the Queen's dominions, I believe that 
that part of Africa, with its very conflicting interests, is the one 
country in which there ought to be one supreme authority. (Hear, 
hear.) Another gentleman who addressed the meeting said that 
one of the great difficulties in dealing with the natives was that they 
looked to their chiefs as the supreme authority. I think it was Dr. 
Dale said that, and there is no question whatever that that must 
be a difficulty. But what do the Home Government do, as they do 
not recognise the difficulty of that, but when the representative of 
the Queen's Government out there, who is supposed to be, and up 
to a given time had been looked upon as supreme, had decided an 
important question affecting the natives, I think the " Aborigines 
Protection Society " (some of those exceedingly amiable, but utterly 
misguided and mischievous men), took the question up and set the 
Colonial Office in motion, who, entirely disregarding the doctrine 
now recognised everywhere, that those representatives of the Queen 
who are placed in contact with the natives ought to have their 
authority supreme, interfered, and completely destroyed the prestige 
of the Cape Government in dealing with the natives. I had to look 
into the question very carefully at the time, and I believe that that 
action of the Colonial Office in the case of Langalibalele — how- 
ever right it may have been in itself if it had been taken in the 
first instance, yet having been taken in such a way as to over-ride the 
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authority of the Queen's representative in the Colony — was regarded 
by a large number of persons as calculated to produce mischief in 
South Africa ; and we can see that it has done so, and I know it is 
the opinion of a large number of people that nothing has been done 
to create mischief in the minds of the natives more than the inter- 
ference of the Home Government with the South African Govern- 
ment over the Langalibalele affair — however right the Colonial 
Office might have been, if a decision had been arrived at in the first 
instance. To show the bearing of the case — it was not long ago 
that we were told that the Zulu king had engaged the son of Bishop 
Colenso to come home here and advocate his case before the Colonial 
Office ; such a course as that could only breed mischief. You will 
never obtain a proper authority over the natives in South Africa, 
or any other natives, unless the representatives of the Queen who 
are placed in immediate contact with them, are supported, and 
their authority upheld, unless, of course, any action taken 
can be shown to be absolutely wrong. I have seen natives in 
Australia, and I know the advantage that there is there of upholding 
the authority of those persons who are thrown immediately into 
contact with them, and those are the police. I will now only allude 
to one paragraph which has not been referred to by anyone else, 
and it appears to me the most important paragraph in the whole 
of Mr. Robinson's paper, and one to be pondered over more than 
any other part of it. It is this : " England, to whom Providence 
has manifestly confided the work of regenerating this old dark 
continent, has now before her an open field. No alien government 
interposes a barrier in the way. From the shores of Natal to the 
banks of the Limpopo her flag waves without a rival, and many 
years will not elapse before it has been borne by the force of events 
and the pressure of circumstances to the valley of the Zambesi. 
The mission she has undertaken will compel her to move on. No 
other Power can take her place, no other Power ought to do it. It 
is for the world's welfare, no less than for England's interest, that 
her rule and her influence should prevail from Cape Town to 
Nyassa." That is only producing in another and a better form of 
language the very idea I stated to this Institute just three years 
ago, when I alluded for the first time to the questions brought 
forward by Lord Carnarvon for the confederation of South Africa. 
I say it is the interest of England not only to annex these provinces 
from time to time, but to annex the whole of the South African 
continent that does not belong to any other country. (Hear, hear.) 
We see in this country our trades stagnating, and hundreds of 
thousands of persons who when they get up on Monday morning 
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do not know what they will have to eat during the week. That 
(pointing to the map) is only a small portion of South Africa, and 
it is only a very small portion ; if yon were to cut the map of 
England across, from London to Bristol, that south part would 
bear about the same proportion to the whole of England as that 
portion does to the whole continent of South Africa. I believe 
there is an enormous field for commerce there. You have a large 
population, and the centre of that continent of South Africa is not 
the wilderness that it has been for a long time represented to be. 
It is thickly populated, and as soon as you begin to teach the 
natives the advantages of commencing to use the products of 
civilisation, they very soon take to it. The native African ladies 
may not be at once ready for the delicate attentions of the French 
milliner, but they will be ready to buy yards and yards of Man- 
chester cotton. (Laughter.) When you read, and every traveller 
writes, of the high price set in South Africa upon the produce of 
the Manchester looms, and the high price set upon the produce 
of the forges of Birmingham and England generally, I ask those 
who are looking for fresh fields for commerce, to say whether they 
cannot find that field in that immense country. Some years ago I 
suggested that a line of telegraph wire should be carried 
through Africa, and I see from the last advices that the Govern- 
ment Superintendent of Telegraphs at the Gape has taken that idea 
up, and he shows that the question is practicable ; but it was known 
,to everyone to be practicable before he took it .up. They can do the 
same there as they have done in Australia ; the only thing they 
want is a small oblong piece of paper — a cheque for the amount. 
(Laughter.) I can tell you this, that about eight months of the 
bills that the Gape colonists are at present paying for their fighting 
in South Africa would pay for the construction of that telegraph. 
(Hear, hear.) They are paying about £100,000 a month, and about 
three-quarters of a million would carry the wire right through the 
country ; and though I must say that if I were in command of an 
army anywhere, I should cut the telegraph wires, so that I should 
not be bothered with any instructions or advice from head-quarters 
— (laughter) — still in matters of commerce it would be different. 
If you see the necessity of finding fresh fields for commerce, to 
provide employment for the artisans of this country, then I say you 
would, notwithstanding the rumours of war, see how important it 
is that the sentiment embodied in the remarks I have read from 
Mr. Robinson's paper should be carried out, and how important it 
is to the real interests of England that she should take possession 
as soon as she can of the whole of the South African continent, 
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should settle all these difficulties and the form of government, and 
make it, as it has been called some years ago, and as it is being 
called in this paper, "one great South African Dominion." 
(Applause). 

The Chairman (Mr. Henry Blaine) : I think we all feel very 
gratified by the discussion we have heard. I have simply to move 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Robinson for his valuable paper, and I am 
sure our thanks are due to the Honorary Secretary for undertaking 
bo laborious a task as reading such a long paper. 

The votes were unanimously accorded. 

Mr. Frederick Young, on behalf of Mr. Robinson, acknowledged 
the vote of thanks which had been passed, and said that he should 
have great pleasure in communicating it to him. He was sure 
ihat Mr. Robinson would feel much gratified at the reception his 
;paper had met with, and at the interesting and important discus- 
sion it had elicited. 
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EIGHTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

Ths Eighth Ordinary General Meeting was held at the " Pall 
Mall/' on Tuesday, June 4th, 1878. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, His Grace the Duke of Manchester, the chair was occupied 
by the Right Hon. the Earl of Dunbaven, KP. 
Amongst those present were :— 

Sir Charles Stirling, Bart; Sir John EL de Villiers (Chief Justice, 
Cape Colony), Dr. George Bennett (Sydney), Colonel William Croesman, 
RE., C.M.G.; Messrs. F. A. Ball (Canada), Charles Guthrie, A. R. Camp- 
bell-Johnstone, Henry de Mosenthal (Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony), Hyde 
Clarke, Thomas Massey, Mrs. Carey Hobson, Miss A. W. Buokland, Dr. 
W. R. Pugh (Victoria, Australia), Messrs. Frank E. Metcalfe, George 
Tinline, W. L. Shepherd, Henry Blaine, W. Farnham, F. P. Labilliere r 
Adolphus Focking, James H. Kennedy (Diamond Fields, South Africa), Dr. 
A. Bisset Thorn (Manitoba, Canada), Rev. J. Long, Messrs. C. Holden, A. 
Nathan, T. H. Holt, Robert M. Holt, James B. Stephen, W. T. Deverell, 
D. Mackenzie Boss, Thomas Glanville (Jamaica), G. W. Kardy, E. H. 
Godsal, Edwin Ransome, W. B. D'AJmeida, H. P. Maurice, Thomas Plew- 
man (Cape Colony), H. W. Freeland, and Mr. Frederick Young (Hon. 
Sec.) 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. Young) read the Minutes of the 
preceding Ordinary General Meeting, which were confirmed; and 
the Chairman then called upon Mr. Young to read the following 
paper by Gavin Gatheral, Esq., HJB.M.'s Vice-Consul, Angora, 
entitled — 

NOTES ON THE ANGORA OR MOHAIR GOAT, AND ITS 
NATURALISATION IN BRITISH COLONIES. 

The animal known in Europe as the Angora Goat is the Copra 
hircuB of naturalists, and has for many centuries been a native of 
the central plateaus and mountains of Asiatic Turkey. Some 
information regarding it from one who has resided several years in 
that district, and made its history, habits, and peculiarities a 
subject of observation and study, may prove of interest to 
colonists. 

From a very early period these beautiful animals have attracted 
the attention of travellers and naturalists, and efforts have been 
made to introduce them into Europe ; as early as the year 1664, 
Busbek, the ambassador of Holland at Constantinople, having 
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drawn up a report on the subject, and urged his Government to 
import some specimens. That attempt and other similar ones met 
with little success, the climate being found unsuitable ; humidity 
being a great enemy to the length and lustre of the fleece, these 
being the qualities that make this staple esteemed as next in value 
to silk. 

The characteristics of the climate and soil of Central Asia Minor 
are extreme dryness, an average elevation of 2,500 feet above the 
level of the sea, and an abundant growth of oak, either in the form 
of trees or scrub-brush, the leaves of which furnish the goats with 
their favourite food, not only whilst green in summer, but dried for 
winter fodder. In addition to the varieties of oak mentioned, 
these plateaus grow only a scant supply of the short tufted grass 
common to most high levels. During the intense heat of summer 
even this meagre [herbage is burnt up ; but these goats seem to 
thrive and find sustenance when any other animal would perish. 

In appearance they are somewhat smaller than the common 
goat; the fleece, when full-grown, hangs in natural ringlets 
almost touching the ground ; the head is small and shapely ; and 
both sexes have flat, corrugated horns, from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches long, according to age, that diverge from the top of the 
head. On the wide plateaus and in deep gullies of Central Asia 
Minor these goats are tended in flocks of from 200 to 6,000 head, 
generally mixed with sheep, which is found advantageous to the 
pastures, as they are more enterprising than the latter, and by 
breaking up the flock, prevent the sheep cropping the scant herbage 
too short. To an enthusiast on such subjects there are few more 
beautiful objects than a large flock in full fleece scattered over 
some rugged mountain side, under the unclouded blue of an Asiatic 
sky, their snowy fleeces glittering like silver in the brilliant sun- 
shine. The shepherd attaches small bronze bells to the necks of 
the rams, and these make a monotonous but musical chime as they 
move about. They are very tame and not at all timid, and will 
readily approach when called to lick the hand held out to them : 
they become, accordingly, household pets and the favourite play- 
mates of children. 

The folds constructed by Turkish goat-farmers are of the most 
primitive description, consisting generally of some sheltered 
enclosure surrounded by a low wall, and is little used except during 
heavy and continuous rain. They evince great attachment to 
home, and can be depended on to return to their evening shelter at 
sunset. During heavy snow which sometimes covers the ground 
for two or three months, they suffer no inconvenience, as the shep- 
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herds strew the surface with chopped straw or dried leaves, on 
which they subsist. There is, therefore, little expense in grazing 
them, as one goat-herd with a dog — to keep off wolves, which 
abound — suffice for a thousand head. But in early spring, when 
the kids are born, they require more attention, as the young are 
singularly helpless during the first week of their lives, and the 
ewes show little maternal instinct ; and if the kids are born during 
cold or wintry weather, they require to be sheltered and nourished 
indoors after nightfall. A running stream or good well is indis- 
pensable to a goat-run, as they drink a great quantity of water ; 
and as they are passionately fond of salt, it is advisable to place 
pieces of rock-salt at the watering-place for them to lick. 

Whilst referring to their habits and the advantages of rearing 
this species of stock, it must be admitted that no ordinary fence 
will restrain them ; and they are so restless, energetic, and destruc- 
tive, that cultivation in their vicinity has to be carefully guarded. 
Ornamental shrubs or hawthorn hedges have great attractions for 
them. Gorse and briars are eagerly sought for, and are kept care- 
fully trimmed where these goats have access to them. 

This class of stock does not, therefore, supersede sheep on good 
grass lands, but there are immense tracts in many of our 
Australian and American Colonies now practically idle and value- 
less, that, were these goats introduced, might be taken up and 
utilised in the production of a very important staple, both for local 
manufacture and export to Great Britain. 

The breeding of the mohair goat and cross-breeding it with the 
common species is a most important part of the subject, especially 
for colonists, and with regard to it there are two different theories. 
One is that the best mode of beginning a flock is to commence with 
a few thoroughbred goats of both sexes, and trust entirely to their 
natural increase. The objection to this is the outlay at the outset, 
and the time that must elapse before a large number can be 
reached. The alternative plan is to introduce a small but choice 
selection of thoroughbred rams, and crossing the common ewe-goat 
with these, in three to five years a large and valuable flock is 
collected, only limited by the number of common goats procured at 
the outset. Theorists object to this system that perfect purity of 
breed cannot be reached, but, practically, every trace of under- 
breeding can be eliminated and the standard of the pure goat 
reached ; the mohair being as fine, as long, though perhaps scarcely 
so abundant, as in the thoroughbred/ whilst the silky lustre so 
much valued by spinners is undoubtedly greater. In practice, a 
combination of the two methods has been found the most profitable; 
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that is, a small flock consisting of say ninety thoroughbred ewes 
and ten pure Angora rams, kept carefully apart, and used as a 
feeder for a flock of a hundred or two hundred thoroughbred rams 
and as many common ewe goats as are procurable ; the two flocks 
thus multiplying, the one by natural increase, the other by cross- 
breeding, re-act upon each other, and in a very short time a large 
and valuable clip is procured. 

As regards the value of the fleece, both quality and price vary 
much, but what is known as fair average mohair is worth from two 
shillings and ninepence to three shillings and ninepence per pound* 
the average yield being five to six pounds, or say twenty shillings 
per head per annum. The flesh of mohair goats in good condition 
much resembles mutton. It is somewhat firmer in fibre and quite 
as palatable ; in fact, those accustomed to both prefer it, and it is 
entirely free from the peculiar odour that characterises common 
goat's flesh. The wethers accumulate large quantities of internal 
fat, which is remarkably firm and white, and makes a valuable 
tallow. The ewe gives abundance of milk, and from it is made that 
slightly acid curd called "yort" in Turkish, so highly praised by 
Captain Burnaby in his recent work, " On Horseback across Asia 
Minor." The skin is soft and flexible, can be beautifully cured and 
tanned, and from it in- Turkey is made the best quality of what is 
known in Europe as Morocco leather. The skin when taken off 
with the hair is also a valuable article of merchandise. Washed 
and whitened by an easy and inexpensive process, they are much 
prized, and command very high prices for carriage and drawing- 
room rugs. 

The statistics of this industry show considerable fluctuations 
from year to year, varying with the general condition of the flocks 
in Asia Minor, and the demands of fashion in Great Britain. 
Taking the last few years of depressed trade as a minimum, 
the shipments from Turkish ports to England average 40,000 
bales, of 170 lbs. each, of good or fair, and 10,000 of inferior, 
mohair. With regard to skins, Ac. there are no reliable statistics 
available, but the total value at present prices will be a little over 
£2,000,000 sterling annually. This represents the full producing 
power of the Asia Minor districts, and were returning peace and 
prosperity to stimulate trade in England, the demand would far 
exceed the supply ; even as it is, the industry is frequently much 
hampered by the delay and difficulty in procuring supplies ; and 
this fact should induce Colonial graziers and capitalists to turn 
their attention to it. The manufacture being entirely in British 
hands, it seems only right that the production of the staple should 
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be theirs as well, particularly as it has been demonstrated that the 
Angora goat can be naturalised in many of our Colonies with 
perfect safety and success. 

It will help to make the subject clearer if some account of the 
various producing districts is given, with the differences that dis- 
tinguish each. Any good map of Asia Minor being referred to, a 
large town called Eastambol will be observed towards the north, 
near the Black Sea ; Eoniah to the south, Bivas to the east, 
and Eskisheir to the westward. Within those four points is in- 
cluded the mohair-producing district : it yields more than twenty 
varieties, each of which are easily recognisable by experts, but the 
following are the principal, and as Turkish proper names seem 
uncouth and meaningless to Europeans, the literal English trans- 
lation will be added, as they are often very descriptive and 
appropriate. 

Beginning at the most northerly point at which the mohair goat 
thrives, is Eastambol, the citadel of Eastam, a famous robber 
chieftain of the Middle Ages, a large and fertile province, but too 
near the moist winds of the Black Sea for the mohair goat to reach 
its highest development. The fleece, though lustrous, is harsh and 
coarse. It is somewhat unfortunate that the first selections for 
export to the Gape Golony for naturalisation there were made from 
this district ; the facilities for shipment are great; but had other 
varieties to be noted further on been preferred, the result of the 
Cape experiment might have been more satisfactory. 

Two hundred miles inland and to the southward lies Angora, 
the capital of a large province of the same name, that name being 
the Turkish corruption of the ancient Greek Ancyra. This province 
produces five different varieties from as many districts, each of 
them equal in area to the largest English county. Yabanova — or 
Strangerfield — produces a heavy lustrous fleece ; Tchorba— or pot- 
tage in English — a mohair so soft and fine, that it falls to pieces 
as soon as shorn from the goat's back. Tchiboukova — or the Reedy 
Valley — is remarkable for its length and fineness of fibre. Ayash — 
the Mountain Pass — produces a white but lustreless fleece. The 
rams of the three first-named districts are undoubtedly the thorough- 
bred ; though smaller in size than some other varieties, they have 
all the "points" that a practical stock-breeder commends. Shel- 
tered by oak forests during the short but severe winter, and grazed 
on the valley grass during spring and summer, they seem to find 
in the alternation everything needful for strength and vigour, as is 
proved by their being so prolific, the ewes having frequently pairs, 
and sometimes even triplets, at a birth. Jeevar— or Near Town — 
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is bright and showy, but full of what is technically called " stick," 
or kempy hair. 

Beybazar — or Princes' Market — is so near Angora that the 
mohair it produces has no marked points of difference. The ram 
is larger in size, very hardy, and stands a sea voyage well. A few 
have been recently exported to Cape Colony and California, the 
result in both instances being highly satisfactory. 

To the north-eastward are Tcherkess— or Circassian Village — and 
Oeredeh — or Behind the Mountain — two districtswhere the mohair 
goat has been introduced in comparatively recent times, and though 
stocked from other districts, they there develop distinct character- 
istics, owing to the difference of climate and elevation. The 
Oeredeh ram is a large and powerful animal, covered with a fleece 
that seems almost black, so surcharged is it with grease, but when 
scoured the mohair is found to be second to none in quality and 
fineness. The difficulty of access to this mountain region, and the 
antipathy of the Moslem grazier to the despised " Giaour," or infidel, 
as he calls the European, have hitherto prevented any of these 
goats being secured for export 

To the eastward are Sivrihissar — or the Turreted Castle — and 
Etkisheir — or the Old City : both suffered severely from the two 
years of successive drought in 1874-75, and the Siberian winter, 
and consequent famine that followed. Many of the goats perished, 
but the graziers being enterprising and comparatively wealthy, 
replaced them with stock from every other district, the result being 
that they have quite the previous weight, with a marked improve* 
ment in quality and value. 

Due south lies Eoniah, the ancient Iconium, the soil there being 
of the colour an J character of brick-dust ; the fleece of the Eoniah 
goat is reddish-brown, and though this reduces its value as mohair, 
it is sought after for certain special manufactures. 

On the frontier of Armenia and Mesopotamia, and far to the east- 
ward of the district I have indicated, is a province called Van, 
which has hitherto supplied a great weight of inferior mohair, more 
resembling sheep's wool than goat's hair ; but this is the only part 
of the mohair-producing territory that has been occupied by the 
Russian invading armies, and consequently may be looked upon as 
lost to British commerce for many years to come. 

In drawing these notes to a close, it is only necessary to point out 
that recent events have greatly facilitated the means of purchasing 
and exporting thoroughbred mohair goats from Asia Minor to 
British Colonies. In former years it was as difficult to induce a 
Turkish grazier to part with a ram, as to get an Arab to sell his 
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favourite mare ; bat the wealth of this class decreases, as doable 
taxes, tithes, and direct war contributions go on increasing, until 
his haughty and contemptuous exclusiveness has given way, and he 
begins to realise that he must accept the inevitable, and buy and 
sell like other people. These goats thrive well on shipboard when 
properly attended to, and care and experience make it possible to 
anticipate every eventuality, so that the risk of loss during transit 
is reduced to a minimum. For these and other reasons that it 
would be tedious to specify, it seems inevitable that the trade in this 
valuable staple should pass into the hands of colonists who are 
prepared to devote to its development the same care and the same 
expenditure of capital that with regard to the products of other 
countries has yielded them so rich a return, whilst the history of 
these efforts, their early difficulties and final successes, form one 
of the most interesting chapters of Colonial history. If these notes 
should add anything to the sum of knowledge on the subject, and 
help forward somewhat so desirable a result, the writer's object 
will have been attained. 

Nora. — The cost of Angora Goats. Rams : Thoroughbred young bucks from 
the best districts, two to three jean old, with certificate from this Consulate 
of health, condition, and fitness lor breeding purposes, £6 (six pounds sterling). 
Ewes : Fame age and breed, £3 to £4 (three to four pounds sterling). Ex. 
penres beyond Constantinople depend on freight, which varies much. Delivered 
in London, Liverpool, or Southampton, for transhipment, cost, freight, and 
insurance (against all risks) included, the rams cost from £9 to JB10 (nine to 
ten pounds sterling), ewes about one half. For the Australian Colonies they 
could be transhipped at Malta, thus saving time and expenae. The animate 
are always forwarded in pens made expressly, with every facility for water, 
fodder, and cleanliness. They are sent under the care of my own shepherds, 
trained for the purpose, and who have had much experience. The price quoted 
includes all charges. 



Discussion. 

Dr. Bennett, of Sydney : I have heard with much pleasure the 
paper read on the Angora goat, and I will give you all the informa- 
tion I can respecting it in New South Wales. At present the Angora 
goat is naturalised in Victoria, Tasmania, New South Wales, and 
Queensland, and has been so for the last twenty years. Many years 
ago, I think about 1880, the late Mr. Alexander Riley procured a 
number of Cashmere Angora goats, a cross between the Cashmere 
and Angora, a few pairs of Cashmere (male and female), and a 
pair of male Angoras. They were obtained with considerable 
trouble from France. These were sent to his son, Mr. William 
Edward Riley, of Baby, near Sydney, New South Wales. After 
i'-ie death of Mr. W. E. Riley they got dispersed, and we have not 
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been able to trace what became of them, bat it is pretty certain 
they all died off. I recollect seeing some of the animals in 1832 ; 
they were of a grey colour. The Angora and Cashmere vary in 
colour from white, black and white, brown, and grey. Melbourne 
took the initiative in introducing the Angora goat into Victoria, 
and they sent us a pair of male and female, very fine and beautiful 
animals. They remained in Sydney for some short time, and Mr. 
Black, of Mimi, Hunter River District, who paid a deal of attention 
to breeding goats, took charge of them in order to interbreed them 
with his large stock of goats. He succeeded admirably, because he 
found that the Angora goat would pasture on land which was not 
fit for any other animal to exist upon with any degree of profit. 
The flesh of the wethers also is equal to vension ; they require 
little shepherding, and the females breed twice yearly, having two 
at a birth. The animals went on well, and in 1868 Mr. Black 
wrote to us, saying he hoped to have half a hundred half-bred kids 
this year, increasing his flock to 850. Finding this part of the 
country too damp, he next year removed them to another station 
at Muswellbrook, which he found much more conducive to their 
health and propagation. In 1868 the hair produced was of very 
fine quality and great length of staple. He forwarded to us 14 lbs. 
weight of Angora goat hair ; this we sent to London, and it realised 
2s. 7d. per lb., and they said that if there had been a larger 
quantity they would have given a much higher price. Now many 
persons consider that breeding pure Angora goats would be much 
better, by insuring a purer breed ; but in reality this jnethod of 
breeding would take a considerable time. But by commencing 
with the common goat you can obtain by crossing, in six years, a 
valuable flock. It is urged as an objection to this system that you 
cannot get purity. This may be theoretically self-evident, but 
practically you can eliminate all the impure blood. This has been 
done by Mr. Black, and Mr. Clarke, of Queensland. Mr. Chas. 
Clarke, of Tasmania, sent over in 1874 a number of pounds of 1fce 
wool of pure-bred goats, which realised 2s. 9d. per pound, and 
from 9d. to Is. 6d, for half and three-quarter-bred goats. These 
animals have increased every year, and now we have a very large 
number in all the Colonies. An occasional importation of these 
animals to infuse fresh blood would no doubt be an advantage, 
and still further improve the stock already established in the 
Colonies. 

Mr. Campbell- Johnstone : Having been recently in South Africa, 
and especially in the Transvaal, for some months, I must speak of 
what I found there. Among two or three families of the Boers I 
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found the species of goats to which Dr. Bennett has just alluded, 
and I was particularly struck on one occasion by the beauty of the 
fleeces they bore. Near one place, called Blaaw Copje, I think, I 
saw about 200 or 800 most magnificent goats, with fleeces quite 
equal to the splendid specimen on the table, curling, waving, and 
very long. These goats, however, need a great deal of care, inas- 
much as wild animals still abound — among others the lion (which 
has not been entirely driven away), wolves, and a variety of small 
species of the tiger, as well as other things antagonistic to tame 
and domestic animals, and, of course, under such circumstances 
they require great attention ; but there is not much of that care to 
be obtained. The black people — the Kafirs, as they are called — 
are not faithful in that sense of the word ; you cannot rely on their 
bestowing any care on the flocks, consequently they have not 
increased as they should have done ; but with proper attention, 
and the destruction of the wild animals by the farmers who may 
hereafter settle there, I have no doubt these goats will extensively 
increase, and become one of the principal productions of the 
country. I was struck with the prices mentioned by Dr. Bennett. 
He spoke of 2s. 7d. and 2s. 9d. This price agrees with what I 
have heard mentioned in the Transvaal for a pound of mohair 
wool. The Transvaal is a considerable distance from the sea, and 
if you deduct the cost of transport off the price of wool, I am afraid 
even at these high prices it is not likely with a transport charge of 
nearly 2s. per pound, to leave much for the producers and the 
consumer in the shape of profit to be divided between them. It 
requires something more than we have yet thought of for that 
country to make it productive, which I am convinced some day it 
will become — not in the hasty impetuous manner we all like to 
think of, but with the steady plodding habits of the people who 
have hitherto held it, and with the aid of railways, all of which 
they had arranged for from Delagoa Bay, an arrangement which 
hit been interfered with now, since we have annexed the country. 
The hour will come when all that portion of South Africa, especi- 
ally the bushy regions, which I may say are confined rather more 
to the eastern slopes than to the central plateau — they will all 
become magnificent fields for the production of Angora goats. 
The latitudes, the longitudes, the climates, which are spoken of as 
prevailing in Asia Minor, all indicate that this is likely; and, 
indeed, travelling in the Transvaal as I did, that was the pre- 
dominant idea of an agricultural nature which occupied my mind 
when I saw these goats for the first time. 
Mr. Frederick Young : With the permission of the noble Chair- 
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man, I mil read a letter from Mr. Mosenthal, addressed to the 
Duke of Manchester, on this subject. It is as follows : — 

Beeb-Lane, Great Toweb-Stbebt, London, E.C. 

May 29th, 1878. 

Youb Gbace, — I perceive that Mr. Consul Gathers! will read a paper on 
Tuesday, June 4, entitled " The Angora Goat, and its Naturalisation in 
British Colonies." I am sorry that I must leave town on urgent private 
business, and cannot therefore be present at this interesting lecture. 
Several years ago I presented my pamphlet on the above subject to the 
Royal Colonial Institute, of which I have the honour to be a member, and 
therefore would thank your Grace to mention to the lecturer that it was I 
who conceived the idea of acclimatising the wool-goat in South Africa, as 
referred to in my above-named pamphlet, printed in 1856 and reprinted at 
Cape Town in 1868 ; and, aided by my brothers, Messrs. Adolphus and 
Joseph Mosenthal (the latter having since died), accomplished the same. 
In 1856 we succeeded in landing from Asia Minor the first batch of Angora 
bucks and goats in South Africa, which importation was followed in course 
of years by ourselves and by other firms. 

In 1873, when I had the honour of representing Her Majesty's possessions 
in South Africa at the Vienna Exhibition, as Commissioner, I requested 
Mr. Graham, H.M. Collector of Customs at Cape Town, to state to me 
officially the quantity of goats* wool exported from the Cape Colony in 
1872. Mr. Graham sent me a certificate showing the exports of Angora 
wool front the Cape Colony in that year to have been 871,891 lbs., to the 
declared value of £58,459. This has since considerably increased, and the 
Colony exported in 1877 about 3,500 bales Angora wool, each bale weighing 
about 400 lbs. 

Thoroughbred Cape Angoras have been exported to Australia and the 
River Plate, but to my knowledge they have not been thoroughly acclima- 
tised anywhere, except in the South African Colonies. 
I have the honour to be, 

Your Grace's humble and obedient servant, 

Julius dk Mosenthal. 

To his Grace the Duke of Manchester, 

President of the Royal Colonial Institute, London. 

Mr. Henbt db Mosenthal: I have just returned from South 
Africa, having travelled through the eastern province, where I have 
some years lived, the country in which the Angora goat thrives most 
The low price of silk and glossy goods within the last year has 
caused mohair to drop very considerably, and the prices mentioned 
in this paper, I am sorry to say, do not rule at present within 9d. 
or lOd. The fall has been considerable. I have lately been to Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, where I visited several mills at which the Angora 
wool is used, and found that all glossy wools — the Leicester wools, for 
instance — are not at all in demand just now ; but as a rule the price 
for average " Turkey/* as it is usually called, is 2s. lid., 8s., and 
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8s. Id. According to my opinion, real acclimatisation of the goat 
is not possible ; bat it is only the adaptation of the animal to the 
various conditions of the climate in which it lives ; and our Gape 
mohair is different from the Turkey mohair, inasmuch as it is more 
kempy, and the kemp runs further to the top than it does in Tur- 
key ; it is also shorter, as a rule. On the other hand, we produce 
just as fine hair, but a continual addition of thorough-breds is 
necessary in order to avoid deterioration. We have a great number 
of original Gape goats, and the trade in goat-skins was very consi- 
derable. The original goat has valueless hair, and it is with this 
animal that the Turkey goat has been crossed. The difference 
between the Angora goat and all other goats, such as the Alpaca 
and the Cashmere, is that the Angora goat is the only one which 
is shorn ; all the others have a certain downy substance, which is 
within the hair combed out, and it was. only to this discovery made 
at the time that my father and his brother, having introduced the 
Angora goat instead of the Cashmere, that we can attribute the success 
we have had, because any other goats would not have been able to 
bear the Gape climate or to thrive in the thorny bush. It is peculiar 
that on a farm where sheep have been grazing a mimosa springs up, 
which serves as excellent food for the Angora goat, and which the 
sheep will not touch. Mr. Evans has been most successful ; he is one 
of our largest Angora goat farmers. Now this season, I am sorry to 
say, the drought prevailed in the Midland districts„and Mr. Evans 
has suffered considerably; and so have others in the Somerset 
district. Our production this year will be much reduced, and I 
fear, if the price of mohair continues much longer as it is now, the 
farmers will neglect the Angora goat, and will be no longer willing 
to spend money on new imported rams. I have seen most of the 
goats which have been imported within the last seven years in 
South Africa, and I know that unless we continue to import fresh 
blood year after year the surrounding circumstance will make the 
animal revert to its original state. The Angora goat has up to the 
present been a very fine source of income to the Colony, and if 
glossy goods become fashionable again, and the mills in Yorkshire 
are able to employ the quantity they did in former years, I believe 
we shall be able to make a very good thing of it ; but the great 
thing will be always to import fresh blood. The reason why at 
the time my uncle Mr. Adolphus MosenthaJ, who went to Asia 
Minor himself, purchased the goats mentioned in this paper, was 
because he had great difficulties then, in 1854, in travelling, and, 
as the writer said, the Arabs did not wish to part with the rams. 
Many difficulties had to be contended with at first, but now we can 
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get them very readily \ and if you send out a flock carefully looked 
after, giving them lucerne, a clover, which is the best fodder for 
them on the road, and sufficient rock-salt, you will find that the 
mortality is not more than seven to twelve per cent., according to 
•the seasons. Insurance against mortality can be covered at Lloyds, 
but it is useless if you send out a large flock, as we have done of 
late. The last lot imported consisted of 850 goats. 

The Chairman : I have great pleasure in moving a vote of 
thanks on the part of the Institute to Mr. Gavin Gatheral for the 
interesting paper he has laid before us to-night. 

This was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Frederick Young : On the part of Mr. Gatheral I have to 
acknowledge the vote of thanks passed to him by the Institute, and 
to say to you on his behalf that I am quite sure that he will be 
very pleased indeed when he hears from me that his paper has been 
so satisfactorily received. I wish to take this opportunity of call- 
ing the particular attention of those present to one or two points 
which struck me in reading the paper. It is very important to 
notice that Mr. Consul Gatheral endeavours to impress upon all 
those who are interested in this subject that there are different 
breeds of these goats; and especially, he says, that the earlier impor- 
tations into the Cape Colony were not in his estimation of the most 
suitable kind. He refers to several breeds of the Angora goat, and 
that there are difficulties, as Mr. Mosenthal has told us, in the 
earlier stages of these experiments in getting the best possible breeds 
for the particular purpose. That is a point to be specially borne 
in mind by those looking into this subject ; and I have it from Mr. 
Gatheral himself— -who left this paper with me before he returned 
to his Consulate — that he is most anxious to assist personally the 
efforts of anyone who may wish to consult him about it, and to do 
all he possibly can to facilitate obtaining the very best possible 
breeds of the Angora goat for the purpose of exportation to 
different Colonies. (Hear, hear.) 



The Chairman (Lord Danraven) then called upon S. MoBean, 
Esq., C.E., A.I.O.E., to read the following paper : — 

THE PEOPOSED EAMISEEAM SHIP CANAL 
BETWEEN INDIA AND CEYLON. 

The enormous and annually increasing development the steamer 
traffic between Europe and the East is undergoing, iu consequence 
of the opening of the Suez Canal, has again revived a project that 
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was under the consideration of the Government just sixteen years 
ago, viz, the shortening of the ocean communication between 
Europe, the west coast of India and Madras, Bengal, and Burmah, 
and vice vend, by avoiding the circumnavigation of the Island of 
Geylon, which, notwithstanding the erection of lighthouses on the 
Great and little Basses rooks, is still, and must always be, 
attended with great danger and loss of time and money. 

The Select Committee, presided over by Sir James Elphinstone, 
appointed in 1862 to consider this question, came to the conclusion 
" that further inquiries should be prosecuted on the spot as soon 
as possible to ascertain with certainty whether the passage between 
Geylon and the mainland of India can be made safe and practica- 
ble for the general trade at a moderate expense." No action was 
taken upon this recommendation until the middle of 1871, when 
the Geylon Government requested Mr. Townshend, Superintendent 
of Plymouth Breakwater, to consider the question and report 
thereon. 

A tortuous and intricate channel had long existed between the 
island of Ramiseram and Point Tonitori, Madras Presidency, which 
had been deepened by the Madras Government from 8} feet to 
11 and 12 feet of water, at a cost of rather more than £40,000* 
Under the direction of Mr. Townshend, surveys on an elaborate 
and extensive scale were made in this neighbourhood by a party 
of Geylon Government surveyors, commanded by Mr. Stoddart. A. 
report based upon these surveys was submitted to the Geylon 
Government in November, 1871, recommending the adoption of a 
scheme for deepening and widening the present tortuous channel 
in preference to all other proposals, as being the best and cheapest 
route from the Gulf of Manaar to Palk's Bay. 

This channel is now seven miles long, between 80 feet soundings 
at either end of it, and it has been proposed to deepen it from 12 feet 
to 26 feet throughout at low water, with 80 feet at either entrance, 
at a cost of £1,886,786, according to Mr. Townshend' s estimate. 

If it can be shown that a more direct and better channel in every 
respect can be made at a much less cost, it will no doubt be 
.adopted in preference to this proposal of Mr. Townshend's, which 
combines in itself many disadvantages of a serious nature besides 
that of great cost. 

The name of the present passage is Paumben, the signification 
of which is snaky or circuitous. In all ship canals this charac- 
teristic is, if at all possible, carefully avoided, and common sense 
would at once suggest that the shortest channel must in this case 
be the best, even if more costly; but when it can be reliably 
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shown that by cutting a direct canal through the low island of 
Bamiseram at a point 1± miles east of Paumben, an expenditure of 
only £550,000 will be required to make it the highway of ships of 
all classes, no hesitation should exist as to the rejection of 
Mr. Townshend's proposal to deepen the existing Paumben channel 
at so heavy an outlay as £1,886,000. 

Drawing a line due north through the island of Bamiseram at 
points marked A B on plan, the distance, from low-water mark on 
one side to the same on the other, is 8,784 yards, or 2| miles, 
and between the 80-feet soundings on either side of the island the 
actual distance is 5,184 yards, or 2-ft miles. This position is 
sheltered from the south-west monsoon by Shingle and Goore- 
suddy islands, and requires no breakwater to shelter the entrances 
to the canal, as was proposed by Sir William Denison in his pro- 
ject more to the eastward through the same island, and is easily 
approached either from the Gulf of Manaar or Palk's Bay in any 
weather. 

I propose that the canal be 176 feet wide at base, giving ample 
room for vessels 50 feet wide to pass each other, and leave a space 
of 50 feet between them, and 27 feet average depth throughout, as 
shown on cross section. The entrances to canal are proposed to 
be 850 yards wide in 80 feet water, which would be amply sufficient 
for the safety of any vessel in rough weather. The ground rises 
above low-water level from 8 to 20 feet, the average depth of 
cutting being 88 feet,"most of which it is believed can be excavated 
dry. The nature of the cutting is sand, gravel, and soft sandstone, 
which can be excavated without difficulty at an economical rate, 
either dry or by dredging. 

The following are the reasons why this position for the ship 
canal has been adopted in preference to the deepening of the 
Paumben Passage, or any previous proposal through Bamiseram 
or Bamnad : — 

1. Its greater safety for all kinds of vessels in either monsoon, 
approached from north or south. 

2. The shortness of the route, both locally and generally. 
8. Less costly to execute and maintain ever after. 

4. Time for construction, much less than seven miles of 
dredging. 

5. Greater reliability always, and less danger from silting up 
from cross currents. 

6. Complete shelter from monsoons, and facility of passage at 
all seasons consequently ensured. 

7. The site for docks, railway stations, and all the concomitant 
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features of the combined schemes of canal, docks, and railway, 
could not be surpassed anywhere. 

8. The Paumben Passage would remain open during the con- 
struction of the new canal, but the adoption of the scheme for the 
deepening of the passage itself would impede seriously, if not 
entirely obstruct, the navigation of large coasting vessels while 
operations were being carried on. 

(1) Safety. — The canal, from its sheltered position and direction 
due north and south, would even in the south-west monsoon be 
almost still water, the Shingle and Cooresuddy Islands completely 
protecting the southern entrance, and a straight course could be 
held from Manaar Gulf into Palk's Bay, and ties versa. The 
Paumben Passage is tortuous and uncertain, and the slightest 
deviation from the necessary winding course would entail grounding 
in an open sea, and consequent damage. This is a serious objec- 
tion to the use of the Paumben Passage for the long steamships of 
the present build, and, indeed, it may be said to be fatal. 

(2) The shortness of the route. — It is more direct, being four miles 
shorter than the present Paumben Passage. The distance between 
the thirty feet soundings in the Gulf of Manaar and Palks Bay is 
just seven miles by the Paumben Passage, and by the proposed 
Ramiseram Canal barely three miles. When head winds and cur- 
rents are to be encountered on the longer route, these four miles 
mean danger as well as difficulty. The shortening of the voyage 
between Bombay, &c, and Madras, would amount to as much as 
850 miles either way, through the Ramiseram Canal, or a saving 
of about three days both ways, which on a steamer of about 2,000 
tons burden, would amount to as much as £800, and at 6d. per 
ton dues on that tonnage, the expenditure would be either way 
£50, or £100 for the trip, giving a saving of £200. 

(8) Less costly to execute and maintain. — The estimate for the 
deepening of the Paumben Passage generally to twenty-six feet, 
and thirty feet at the entrance, is £1,886,786 — a sum which I do 
not consider too high for the amount of work to be done, and which 
it must be remembered is entirely under water. My estimate for 
the proposed Ramiseram Canal only, and the deepening of the 
entrances to thirty feet soundings, is £550,000, and the cost of 
maintaining it would certainly not be more than one-half the cost 
of maintenance of the tortuous Paumben Passage. The wash from 
the slopes caused by the action of steamer-waves would be the only 
silting up, and that could be almost entirely avoided by loose 
pitching the slopes for five feet above and five feet below low-water 
mark. In the Paumben Passage, deepened, the silt would be 
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incessantly carried into it from the shoal water on either side. 
This tendency to silt np could not be checked, and would go on 
unceasingly. The current either way through the proposed canal 
going directly into deep water would tend to carry away all 
silt liable to come from the canal banks. The maintenance on 
that head would therefore be of small amount. The steam tugs, 
dredging machines, barges, and all other description of plant 
usually required in a canal, would be on a very limited scale com- 
pared with the requirements of the Paumben Passage. Pilots and 
workmen comprised in the staff would be correspondingly less 
numerous. 

(4) Time for construction less. — The time allowed for the deepening 
of the Paumben Passage is six years, but I am of opinion that 
seven years would not entirely complete the work. The proposed 
canal, on the other hand, has over two miles out of the three of 
dry excavation to a certain depth below low-water, and both the 
entrance deepening and the dry land work could be engaged in at 
the same time over the entire length, the sea ends of the dry land 
work being done last. I have allowed for this work the extreme 
period of four years, and can safely state that it could be done 
within that time, as can be seen from the following explanation. 
The actual cubical contents to be dredged would be about 2,000,000 
yards, which at the rate of 1,700 cubic yards per diem for 800 
working days per annum would be nearly four years, but as this 
quantity could easily be increased to 2,500 cubic yards per diem, 
the actual dredging time would be reduced to three years, thus 
amply allowing for bad weather, repairs, and other contingencies. 
The dry land excavation amounts to 2,100,000 cubic yards, and 
this could be excavated at the rate of 8,000 cubic yards per diem, 
or in 700 working days, after which 500,000 cubic yards under 
water must be dredged out, which, on the supposition that only 
1,700 cubic yards per diem could be excavated, would require 800 
working days, or altogether 1,000 working days, or 200 days under 
the four years. Since it has now become quite apparent that the 
canal must be made, every year saved means prosperity and safety 
to steam shipping frequenting these seas, now compelled to adopt 
the dangerous route by Point de Galle, which still maintains its 
evil reputation. 

(5) Greater reliability and less danger from silting up. — A canal is 
easier to deal with than a deep winding channel in the open sea, 
which is more exposed to the actions of the winds and waves. The 
upkeep of it need not be a matter for serious consideration below 
the low-water line, as I believe through tide and current it will 
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scour itself out, and thus a secure passage from sea to sea could 
with safety be relied upon at all seasons of the year. 

(6) Complete shelter from monsoons and facility of passage at all 
seasons of the year. — When the mouth of the canal is attained in 
either monsoon, a completely sheltered position has been gained 
and can be relied upon, the direction of the monsoon being in 
favour of a clear passage through. In the Paumben Passage, on 
the contrary, from its tortuous course, no reliance can ever be 
placed upon it, and in rough weather few vessels would encounter 
the dangers to be apprehended from the attempt, if an easier route 
were to be provided. 

(7) The site for Docks, 6c. — In the centre of the Island of Bami- 
seram the ground surface is only about eight feet above low- water 
mark, and comparatively level, being well adapted for the con- 
struction of docks (the rise and fall of tide being only two to four 
feet), which would form an addition to the canal project, but in 
connection with it would constitute Bamiseram the Port of 
Southern India, there being no safe harbour along the whole coast 
of India from Bombay to Calcutta (a distance of 8,000 miles), 
where repairs can be executed and ships refitted. This would in 
reality become a port of refuge, a graving and repairing dock, a 
general and convenient coaling station, for the shipping engaged 
in the Indian and Burxnah trade. The Colombo breakwater having 
been constructed, the mail and other steamers would all call at 
Colombo instead of Oalle, the Bamiseram Canal being adopted for 
all steamers to or from Madras, Bengal, Calcutta, Akyab, Moulmein, 
and Rangoon. Coaling would take place at Colombo or Bamiseram, 
whichever offered the greatest facilities for despatch and economy. 
The Bamiseram Canal would eventually be found so convenient 
that coaling would most frequently take place there, the coal being 
probably obtained either from India or from home. There is no 
provision for coaling now between Bangoon and Bombay, except 
by boats at Point de Oalle and Colombo. The assumed time 
for the completion of the Colombo Breakwater is seven years, and 
if both projects had been begun at the same time, the Bamiseram 
Canal could be completed three years before the Colombo Break- 
water. Nearly all the Suez Canal steamers bound for Madras, 
Calcutta, and Burmah now call at Colombo, and then make the 
circuit of Ceylon, causing a detour of 850 miles more than would 
be necessary if the Bamiseram Canal were opened. The danger 
round the South of Ceylon is admittedly great, and the warnings 
given by the wrecks at Galle and Dondra Head annually should be 
sufficient to induce action to be taken to obtain the speediest means 
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of avoiding that increasing peril without delay. I have pointed 
cut that the safest and speediest means is by catting the canal 
through the Island of Bamiseram at one and a quarter miles east 
of Panmben. Supplies could be obtained from the adjoining rich 
provinces of India (Madura, Tanjore, and Tinnevelly); and I 
believe that a light railway constructed from the Southern Madras 
Railway to go through Bamnad and Paumben, closing up the 
present passage by a fixed bridge, would bring a great portion of 
the produce of the above-mentioned provinces to be shipped at the 
Ramiseram Docks. This would in reality constitute Bamiseram 
the secure Port of Southern India, which is so much wanted now 
to accommodate existing trade. The canal must first be executed, 
and the other projects will follow in due course. 

(8) The Panmben Passage would remain open, dc. — The huge 
dredging-machines, lighters, barges, and their moorings would 
entirely block up the present Paumben Passage while engaged in 
deepening it, and seriously interfere with the coast trade. The 
cutting of the proposed Bamiseram Canal would leave the present 
channel entirely free, and would certainly tend to develop the 
coast trade through it by attracting a greatly increased population 
to Bamiseram, in consequence of the canal works, docks, and 
proposed railway to connect Ceylon with the Indian system. 

The distance from the Bamiseram Canal to the town of Bamnad, 
in Madura, is thirty miles, and a light railway on the Indian gauge 
could be completed for about £800,000. Putting down a sum of 
£250,000 more for the construction of docks, the entire scheme 
could thus be completed for a sum of £1,100,000, or about 
£280,000 less than the estimate for the deepening of the 
present Paumben Passage alone, according to Mr. Townshend's 
calculations. 

The Colombo Breakwater has now been under construction 
during three years, under the able direction of Sir John Coode, 
and in a few more years will have become an accomplished fact, 
constituting that port one of the most accessible and convenient 
in Eastern waters, as goods can be discharged into the railway 
trucks alongside the shipping. Under these circumstances it is 
certainly time that the Bamiseram Canal should be commenced, 
that the two works may be completed about the same period, 
.giving India and Ceylon full advantage of two great undertakings 
working in unison, and effecting enormous savings to both 
countries, and the entire shipping trade frequenting these waters, 
which is annually steadily increasing. 
There is some hope of a connection by railway being made 
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between India and Ceylon at no far distant date, the Bamisaram 
Canal being spanned by a swing-bridge to permit the passage of 
the shipping without a break in the railway communication. This 
railway can be constructed at a moderate outlay, not more than 
about £8,000 per mile, Adam's Bridge being embanked, and will 
be of immense utility in developing the resources of Southern 
India and Ceylon, and giving greater facilities to the superabun- 
dance of labour in India, finding always ample occupation in the 
developed resources of the rich and fertile lowlands between 
Sandy, TrincomaUe, and Manaar, and on the coffee estates. 
India and Ceylon have both suffered in times past, and suffer 
greatly now, from want of more rapid intercommunication, more 
especially between the populous Southern Indian districts, and the 
coffee estates in the mountain zone of Ceylon* The railway will 
put Colombo Harbour and the Bamiseram Harbour in direct com- 
munication with Madras, which will then be independent of its 
own projected harbour, never likely to be an accomplished fact, on 
account of the almost insuperable difficulties to be contended 
with. 

The Bamiseram Canal, as a work of immense general utility, will 
give occupation to many thousands of starving Coolies for some 
years to come, and no better time than the present could be 
selected for commencing such a work. The same may be stated 
for the railway to unite the Indian and Ceylon systems. Both 
deserve the most serious and anxious consideration of the Imperial 
Government aided by the Local Governments, so that a favourable 
decision may be arrived at to commence both these great works at 
the same time, and as speedily as is consistent with official action 
in matters of admitted importance to the welfare of a very large 
portion of the Empire, as well as the eastern steamer traffic 
generally. 

Batteries could be erected defending the Port and Canal of 
Bamiseram without difficulty and at very little expense. The 
entrance into Palk's Bay is intricate and can easily be defended, 
and the southern approach to the canal and port of Southern 
India can be defended from Shingle Island, partly sheltering the 
entrance. 

The present tortuous Paumben Channel with its twelve feet of 
water is an insuperable barrier to the due development of the 
Indian coasting trade, which is confined to ships of light draught, 
or renders unloading and re-loading of ships of greater draught 
than twelve feet necessary. The annual expense of keeping it 
open is considerable, over a length of seven miles. 
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It can hardly be credited that there is not a single port of refuge 
or one where repairs can be executed between Bombay and 
Calcutta. Southern India requires a safe port easily accessible in 
any state of the weather, and this proposed canal will furnish the 
most economical one in connection with India by railway and on 
the route which is shortest round the coast. The prosperity of tho 
Indian coast trade is greatly hampered and hindered by want of 
the necessary direct and safe route between Ceylon and India. 
No doubt increased facilities will produce an enormous increase in 
trade along the Indian sea-board, and it is quite clear that an 
expenditure of £550,000 will enable ships of any size to make tho 
voyage safely and save 700 miles, instead of incurring the certain 
risks round the south of Ceylon. 

As Colombo is becoming the port of call more and more day by 
day, and will soon be the sole mail port, it is still more necessary 
that this ship canal should be constructed speedily, giving shipping 
a tremendous advantage in the south-west monsoon which blows 
so strongly here, and would be entirely in their favour in making 
for the Canal, but against them in rounding the south of Ceylon,, 
dangerously. 

At a time when the competition in trade throughout the worli 
is so great, no effort should be spared to make our own coast 
communications as easy as possible, by judicious expenditure of 
our abundant wealth. There is really a marvellous want of 
harbour accommodation around the coast of India for a length 
of nearly 3,000 miles, and the Government should seriously take 
into consideration that the necessity for it since the opening of the 
Suez Canal, and the partial development of the Indian coast trade, 
is greater than it ever has been. Indeed, since the failure of tho 
contemplated Madras Harbour Works, it has become an imperative 
necessity to construct a safe harbour in a place like Bamiseram, 
which is in the enjoyment of complete shelter all the year round,, 
and accessible at any time. The excavation required can be 
executed more simply than in the majority of our docks at home, 
and there being no more than three feet of tide, no difficulty wiU 
be experienced in entering or leaving the Bamiseram Docks when- 
ever it is found desirable, no gates being required. 

After the great outlay on Kurachee Harbour, rendering it the 
. Western Port of India, and the outlet of the Indus Valley, no 
hesitation should be entertained in bestowing upon Southern India 
a port and canal capable of developing trade enormously, consti- 
tuting an immense convenience to the general shipping trade, 
relieving Madras of all anxiety respecting its sea communications-,, 
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ensuring the safety of a great trade between Europe and India, 
shortening the time and distance very materially, and giving ships 
an opportunity of repairing or refitting without proceeding to 
Bombay or Calcutta. 

The prosperity and welfare of all India and Ceylon demand the 
cutting of the Ramiseram Canal, and the establishment of a safe 
harbour or docks in connection with it, which would be simply an 
enlargement of the Canal itself to the same depth. To make a 
secure harbour at Madras would cost millions, and then it would 
be difficult of access, but at Ramiseram after the Canal is con- 
structed at a cost of £650,000, an outlay of £250,000 more would 
be sufficient to make docks of about twenty-five acres in extent, 
easily accessible at any time. 

We have a magnificent and glorious inheritance in India and 
Ceylon, which our enterprise has opened -out to the influence of 
civilisation and Christianity; thereby vastly increasing the value of 
our property, and rendering the credit of England more stable 
throughout the world. We should consider it our solemn duty 
ever to be mindful of the prosperity of our Eastern possessions, 
and encourage their due development by every means in our power. 
These beautiful countries are sadly deficient in harbour accommo- 
dation, and their advancement is thus greatly retarded, and their 
communication with the outer world prevented to a great extent. 
My firm belief is that the time has now arrived when there should 
be no further delay on the part of the Government in undertaking 
what has been incontestably proved would be beneficial in every 
way to the local trade of India and Ceylon and the general trade 
of Europe with India for all time. The Ramiseram Canal and 
Pocks should henceforth become one of the watchwords in Indian 
progress, and an earnest, steadfast agitation should be maintained 
in England and India until they have become accomplished 
facts. 

Discussion. 
Mr. Campbell Johnstone : I am afraid I 6hall lay myself open 
to be called a dabbler in many things and master of none if I speak 
again, but it happens that this Passage question has been known 
to me over half a century. It has been handed down from early 
times by many people to the present date, and the last person to 
take it up with warmth and ardour was Sir James Elphinstone. 
Knowing this, I saw him this morning and communicating with 
him on the subject, asked him to dine here, and make known his 
views. Unfortunately as M.P. he was unable to come, there being a 
meeting to-night at Portsmouth at which he was obliged to attend. 
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He, however, gave me a rough sketch of what his notions are, and 
what he advanced in the House of Commons a few years ago. He 
bid me say that, had he known before that the subject was coming 
on, he would have been happy to give a paper on the subject, and 
that even now he was ready in a fortnight, or some future period, 
to do so. (Hear, hear.) He showed me maps on a very large 
scale, and from them it appeared that there were three passages 
projected through that Siamese land uniting India with Ceylon- 
one by Mr. Bobertson, who had, under instructions from 
Government to survey this passage and report upon it, done so ; 
I read his report with patience and some reflection, and I must 
confess that it appeared to me that that particular channel which 
Sir J. Elphinstone proposed seemed to have many merits on its 
side. I do not know whether it is the one alluded to by Mr. 
McBean, but it certainly seemed to have many merits, amongst 
others, that when it came towards the continent of India, the mouth 
was screened by some internal islands and small deposits of rook 
and sand, and therefore required no expense for that sort of thing 
to be made, whilst the adjoining channel near Ceylon was cut, and 
required a breakwater made, which would have added largely to the 
expense. It seemed to me that the plan he supported was more 
economical than any other, and had greater advantages.. If it is a 
hasty conclusion I have come to, I do not know. He spoke of its 
being a saving of three days' journey for all commerce which 
should go to India or in that direction. In the course of conversa- 
tion I said, " Picture to yourself what you are talking of : supposing 
the 6,000 men who have now come from India should at any 
particular moment be required to be increased to 60,000 ; a saving 
of three days in their passage was a vast consideration." He 
spoke of the money it could save ; he gave me the figures ; I think 
they are much to the effect Mr. McBean has just alluded to. His 
particular channel was, I think, between 8,000 and 4,000 yards 
long. When you (Mr. McBean) spoke of some channels, you 
mentioned the dimensions of that channel ; and I confess it struck 
me as remarkable, because, in looking at the report which was put 
into my hands this morning, I observed that the engineer for this 
particular channel had chosen for its breadth the breadth of the 
Suez Canal. Then it appeared to me that, if the Suez Canal can 
accomplish its object, surely it is unnecessary to make the passage 
through the island of Bamiseram larger, especially if it is to cost 
more in consequence. A large portion of Sir James Elphinstone's 
argument dwelt upon the fact that now that the Suez Canal is 
open, a large quantity of our commerce goes through that channel 
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up the coast of India, and therefore that this channel was more 
than ever required as an economical proceeding to keep pace with 
the Suez Canal. Another thing he impressed on my mind was 
that this project of Mr. Bobertson's was neither speculative 
nor extravagant There is great merit in that, especially in these 
days. It would almost seem that the Indian Government had 
instructed their engineers throughout the whole of these proceedings 
to show how not to do it, and to report and to give estimates on 
things which were not necessary. During the recent famines in 
India, some of the starving people might have beeii relieved had 
they been employed on this canal, and it could have been made 
with benefit to those people, with advantage to our commerce, 
with economy, and achieved in a remarkably short space of time. 
I make these remarks because I take a real interest in the Paumben 
Passage. I was once an extensive proprietor in Ceylon, and I may 
perhaps add that I am a native of the island of Ceylon. I was born 
there, and it has engaged my attention almost from infancy. On 
this account I could not resist the temptation of coming here, for the 
subject dawned upon me like some reminiscence of a dream gone by. 
Mr. W. Barbington d' Almeida : I have no doubt some day the 
project placed before us will be carried out, but it may be Mr. 
McBean is a little in advance of his time. I should like to have 
known the amount of shipping, tonnage, and so forth that weni 
from England to Calcutta, because by that we should be able to 
ascertain whether there was a demand at the present time for the 
route Mr. McBean has proposed. I have no doubt that a passage 
of that kind would be of the highest importance, but I scarcely 
think now that the want for it has arrived ; when it does I have 
no doubt capital will be soon advanced for the purpose, and we 
shall be able to find an engineer as capable as Mr. McBean is to 
carry out that plan. You see when we wanted a passage like the 
Suez Canal we got M. Lesseps to carry it out. There was a want 
there. We found that to carry our cargo round by the Cape of 
Good Hope took such a long time — for instance, going to the 
Straits it took six months, but it was reduced to four months — and 
it was found necessary to make a short cut ; but here it does not 
appear to me that we want a short out yet. Mr. McBean has not 
given us proof of its requirement. I think there -are other places 
where a canal would be more useful— there is, for instance, the 
Isthmus of Panama ; they have talked of a canal being cut through 
that, and I should have thought that more useful to the com* 
munity at large, and better paying than this proposal of Mr. 
McBean, because I should think there is a greater amount of 
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commerce between England and Australia than between India and 
England. Then, again, coming from India, there is another place 
of more importance still. Mr. McBean knows that a little below 
Assam there is a small neck of land at the top of the peninsula 
which has been talked of by Mr. Crawfurd, Vice-President of the 
Geographical Society, who advanced a scheme which I should 
say would have been better paying, for we know what a trade is 
done in opium from Calcutta to China. I hope some day Mr. 
McBean may realise his wishes ; I have no doubt such a thing will 
come about, but not yet. I have always been led to understand 
that there were strong winds, east monsoons, blowing through the 
Palk Strait ; that being so, I should say it would be rather difficult 
to steer vessels through the canal; but I suppose Mr. McBean 
would propose towing, which would get over that. I thank Mr. 
McBean for his very interesting paper. 

Mr. Labilliebe : I merely rise to ask Mr. McBean in his reply 
to explain one point. He said that a very strong south-west 
monsoon blew up, and would be very favourable for carrying vessels 
through the proposed canal. Does not that observation out both 
ways ? Would it not impede the passage of vessels returning ? 

Mr. Alexander Booebs (J ate Member of Council, Bombay) : I am 
not acquainted with the locality mentioned in the paper, but as an 
old Indian I do not wish to let the opportunity pass without saying 
something in favour of a scheme which may tend to develop the 
resources of India. The last speaker but one threw cold water on 
the scheme, but I can only attribute this to the absence from the 
paper of all statistics of the coasting trade now carried on. If I 
had had this paper in hand before I would have looked at these 
statistics, and found out what the present traffic is. At all events, 
there is a considerable traffic now carried on by the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, which has vessels trading from the 
East Coast of Africa, Zanzibar, to Aden, Eurrachee, Bombay, and 
all round the coast to Calcutta. I have no doubt whatever that 
the receipts from that Company alone would go far towards paying 
a fair dividend on the small capital required to be invested in 
carrying out Mr. McBean's project. He has estimated the cost of 
canal and docks, and a railway to connect them with the Indian 
railway system, at only £1,100,000, the interest on which at 5 per 
cent, is only £55,000 a year. He has said that the saving on a 
single vessel passing once each way between Bombay and Calcutta 
would be £200. Now, if we take only one-fourth of this as the 
average of the dues to be paid by vessels passing through, a little 
calculation will show that to raise this small amount and give a 
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good return on the capital invested, not many vessels would be 
required to make use of the canal. He has not said in his paper 
how far his canal is from the Indian railway system. He says it 
is some 60 miles, but I do not see in the paper whether the town 
of Bamnad he mentions is on the Southern India line or not. I 
have no means of comparing the different schemes put forward 
from time to time for overcoming the difficulty of the navigation 
of the channel between Ceylon and the continent of India. The 
navigation now- round the island is very tedious indeed, and no 
doubt to save even three days is of considerable importance. 
There is no harbour of refuge between Bombay and Calcutta, and 
anyone who knows the western coast of India during the south- 
western monsoon will agree with me that it is absolutely necessary 
that there should be something of the kind. In dealing with this 
subject you should take into consideration not only the coasting 
traffic between Bombay and Calcutta, but the traffic between the 
whole of the world and China and all our Eastern possessions* 
(Hear, hear.) If it should be found that the Government of India 
decline to take up the scheme, or are too slow in their movements, 
I have no doubt that if the scheme is put before the enterprising 
body of Directors of the British India Steam Navigation Company 
something will soon come of it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Fbedekiok Young : I wish to make one or two remarks on 
a few points which have occurred to me while hearing this paper 
read. Reference has been made to the want .(and indeed it is a 
great want to us, in discussing this question) of statistics in Mr. 
McBean's paper, but I feel quite satisfied that there is not a single 
person in this room, particularly those who are acquainted with 
the magnitude of the commerce of this great Empire, who will not 
be satisfied that the trade between this country and India is 
immense ; and, if we had the figures before us, which I would not 
attempt to quote without book, we should all be satisfied that it 
is something very vast indeed. This is not a question merely of a 
coasting trade, which is no doubt of very great value and extent 
round the continent of India ; but the direct trade between this 
country and India is a very remarkable, most important, and 
I may say enormous one also. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Campbell- 
Johnstone referred to a conversation he had had with Sir James 
Elphinstone. I think it is only right to say that we were extremely 
sorry Sir James Elphinstone was absent from our meeting this 
evening. (Hear, hear.) I had the honour of sending him, on be- 
half of the Institute, a special invitation to it a week or two agr, 
~md he has since expressed his great regret that he could not be 
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with ns on this occasion. It is, I think, worthy of consideration, 
that a most important question has been brought before us. With- 
out pinning ourselves to supporting any particular project for the 
precise canal that ought to be cut, whether Mr. McBean's is the 
best, or Mr. Robertson's, or that of anyone else, it is a very im 
portant thing if we are able by ventilating such a subject as this to 
stimulate those who are likely to undertake such a project, and 
thus advance it a further step in the direction of being accom- 
plished. Mr. d' Almeida has said that, wherever there is a demand, 
there will be a supply. No doubt that is perfectly true as a general 
principle, but it is also equally true that the world often goes on 
for a very long time without apparently moving towards it, even 
when there is a demand for something new, until some energetic 
projector stimulates the action of the Bleepy public, and then it 
goes ahead in the right direction much more quickly than if left to 
itself to be developed it might be likely to do. Therefore I do not 
think it always follows that we must " rest and be thankful," and 
that we must suppose that, whenever there is a demand for a thing, 
there will be found an immediate adequate supply. It is by bring- 
ing conviction home to those likely to be more particularly 
interested, that many great questions are advanced rapidly into a 
condition of becoming practicable; and I think we have heard 
enough of this ship canal to-night to say that we hope the ventila- 
tion the subject has received may be the means of advancing this 
important question another stage, and, I trust, a very considerable 
one, whether Mr. McBean's particular project is the best one to be 
carried out, or a better one still can be found. I have never been in 
Ceylon ; but I am quite aware of what great importance it is to shorten 
the distance between England and Madras and Calcutta, as well as 
to commerce generally to secure the best route that can possibly be 
made between different and distant parts of the world. (Cheers). 
Mr. McBeah : Mr. Robertson admits the importance of the Rami- 
seram Passage. He says in his Report to the Government in 
1878 : " Ramiseram at present is a barren island, not connected 
either with Ceylon or India by road or rail ; but should a ship canal 
be made through Ramiseram, it is rather remarkable to think that 
this barren island will be the only point in the peninsula of India, 
from Calcutta to Kurrachee (not excepting Bombay, in its present 
want of ship accommodation) where a large vessel will be able to 
land and discharge her cargo direct on to a quay, without the interven- 
tion of cargo-boats" That is the very thing I am advocating — that 
docks should be made in connection with the canal whereby cargoes 
can be discharged directly on the quay, and put upon the railway 
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tracks to go directly into India and Ceylon, the vessels not being 
obliged to stop anywhere on the road to Madras or Calcutta, except at 
Colombo. With respect to Mr. Robertson's project, the difference 
between what he proposes and what I have advocated on the part of 
Mr. Stoddart, the Chief Assistant to the Surveyor-General of Ceylon, 
is this, that Mr. Robertson's canal at either end is in six to seven 
feet less water than the other at the same distance from the shore. 
That is to say, at one half-mile from the beach in the position 
adopted and selected by him there is only twenty- two or twenty- 
three feet of water ; whereas, in Mr. Stoddart's position, which I 
have adopted as the best, there are but about three miles between 
thirty feet soundings on either side of the island, while Mr. 
Bobertson's distance would be about four miles, and, being nearer 
India, you have to turn more in that direction to obtain an entrance 
into the canal from the northern as well as from the southern, and 
against the prevailing wind and currents. There is also, in addition 
to that from the southern entrance to Mr. Bobertson's position to 
deep water, two miles of dredging in the open sea against one mile 
of dredging over a shallow for the other position. Mr. Bobertson's 
position is one where the canal ends in twenty-two feet of water, 
instead of thirty feet, and I rejected it at once on that account, and 
adopted Mr. Stoddart's, who had lived on the spot and who actually 
carried out the surveys for Mr. Robertson and Mr. Townshend, and 
who had local knowledge extending over many years, while Mr. 
Robertson only went there once, stopped a few weeks at that place 
on his way to Calcutta, and took up what information he obtained 
and went on without inquiring further. My local knowledge 
extends over nine or ten years, from which and from the detailed 
reports which I have studied for the last six years, I have come to 
the conclusion that the middle position (two miles east of Paumben), 
between Mr. Bobertson's and Sir William Denison's, is the right 
one, because on either side of Ramiseram, at this particular point, 
deep water is not far from the shore, and both entrances to the 
canal have natural shelter. With respect to the width required for 
the canal : the Suez Canal varies from 200 to 800 feet at the water 
surface, and has different widths at different places, as they have 
different materials to deal with and different positions to look to — 
some of it partly dry and some all wet, other places all dry, gome 
in rock and some places in the land. The bottom is about 72 feet 
wide, unvaringly, except in the lakes. That is for one ship passing 
through. In my case I have adopted 176 feet as the bottom width, 
knowing that the stuff to be excavated will stand at so steep a 
slope, that at the top of the bank the extreme width is only about 
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800 feet, or about the mean average breadth of the Suez Canal 
cuttings. The object of making the canal so wide is that the ex- 
pected development of the trade from Kurrachee right round to 
Burmah and Europe to India in time will be so great locally and 
generally, that the canal will not be wide enough to comply with 
the requirements Of trade unless it is constructed double width ; 
and it should be so constructed as to comply with the demands of 
European and local trade. Mr. Robertson's estimate is £440,000, 
but he does not include in that estimate the cost of deepening a 
length of two miles of shallow water over 200 yards wide. In the 
position adopted by me as most suitable, only one mile — which is 
through mud and sand, dredged easily, without any extra difficulty 
— has to be deepened outside the actual canal ; and I think that, 
with Mr. Robertson's including this deepening, a single canal in 
his position would amount to a greater price than the double canal 
in Mr. Stoddart's site. With respect to the monsoon opposing 
both ways, there is the southern part of India which shelters that 
position, so that when you get into the canal you do not feel the 
monsoon which blows in that direction. The southern part of 
India shields this point ; you do not much feel the force of this* 
southern monsoon at Ramiseram. At the entrance to Palk's Bay 
there is a reef stretching almost across between Ceylon and the 
mainland, stretching on the other hand from the north-east mon- 
soon, and the whole force of the monsoon is broken on the outside, 
bo that the canal in reality is well-sheltered water, both in the 
Gulf of Manaar and Palk's Bay. Another point that Mr. Robert- 
son mentioned in his report in favour of his own project was that, 
being nearer India, he was more sheltered by the two islands, 
Shingle and Ooonsuddy ; he admits, too, that Mr. Stoddart's position 
is also sheltered, although not quite so well as his own ; but he- 
forgets to mention that he has got only twenty-two feet of water > 
while the other has thirty feet at the same distance out from tho 
shore. The breakwater is only required for Sir William Denison's- 
scheme, but its great cost, amounting to as much as one million 
sterling alone, condemns it. 

The Rev. Mr. Long : You stated that the Madras Harbour is 
given up ; is that so ? 

Mr. MoBean : The latest information that I have about it is, 
that they will have to abandon it, for as fast as they are laying out 
the breakwater it silts up at the outside, and they cannot conse- 
quently get on with it. And where it is made, even if they extend 
it two miles out, it will never give them proper shelter, unless they 
enclose by two arms approaching each other. Anyone who has 

A A 
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seen the beach at Madras will have observed that there is a necessity 
for a double breakwater, and it is not supposed that it can be done 
under an expenditure of millions of money, and after a great length 
of time spent on it, and even then it may be destroyed in a 
night. 

Sir Charles Stirling, Bart. : I should like to mention a few 
remarks that Mr. McBean has omitted in his paper. If this canal 
is made, people going to these docks on the canal pass overland to 
Madras instead of losing time and going through that bad surf 
which the landing at Madras necessitates. It will be also an advan- 
tage to the steamship companies, for it will go direct to Calcutta, 
thereby saving a great deal of time and risk. The distance by rail 
from these docks to Madras would be 200 miles, and passengers 
going overland there will certainly save time and avoid danger. It 
is due to Mr. McBean to state this in furtherance of his paper. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Chaibhan (Lord Dunraven) : I think we owe our best thanks to 
Mr. McBean for the very able paper which he has written, and for 
the discussion that has followed upon it I cannot pretend to speak 
technically upon the subject ; I can only say that it is very im- 
portant, and it has proved of great interest to me, and probably 
more so to you, who are able to take a more enlarged and technical 
view of the matter. I can scarcely agree that the Suez Canal was 
made when it was wanted, as one speaker said. My impression is 
that it was wanted many years before it was made ; and I farther 
think that there is a great deal of necessity for some canal such as 
that Mr. McBean has proposed. The advantages of it appear 
obvious : it would save a great deal of the danger and risk of going 
round the south of Ceylon ; it would save a great deal of time, 
which is another word for saying it would make a great deal of 
money, besides which it would stimulate the coast trade very much 
As to the size of the canal in its relative proportions to the Suez 
Canal, if it were to carry only an amount of trade like that which 
goes through the Suez Canal, it would not be policy to make it 
larger ; but as it would carry not only the trade equal to what goes 
through the Suez Canal but a great deal more, I should imagine 
that the proposition made by Mr. McBean not at all too large. I 
thank Mr. McBean for his able paper, and I have great pleasure in 
proposing a vote of thanks for the interesting and able paper he 
has read before us. (Applause.) 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the noble Chairman, the 
meeting separated. 
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NINTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Ninth Ordinary General Meeting took place in the Theatre 
of the Society of Arts, on Friday, June 7th, 1878. The chair was 
taken by Lord Alfred Churchill, in the unavoidable absence of 
the President of the Institute. 

Amongst those present were the following : Mr. Donald Currie, C.M.G.; 

Rear-Admiral Booker, C.B. ; Hon. W. Brandford Griffith (Barbadoes), Mr, 

W. T. Deverell, Dr. Rae, Mr. J. Duncan Thomson (Cape Colony), Mr. D. 

P. Andrew, Sir Bryan Robinson (Newfoundland), Mr. and Mrs. F. P. 

Ii&billiere, Messrs. Augustas B. Abraham, Jas. EL Kennedy, A. Focking 

(Cape Colony), S. McBean, P. Auney (Jamaica), H. W. Freeland, G. Moli- 

neux, Wm. Andrews, Jan., A. Nathan, Jas. B. Stephen, D. M. Rose, J. A. 

Quinton, F. £. Metcalfe, Mr. and Mrs. Purdy, Mrs. Roche, Messrs. S. W« 

Silver, Hugh A. Silver, S. Hirsch, W. M. Farmer (Cape Colony), John 

Balfonr (Queensland), J. Vesey-Fitzgerald (Victoria), J. Dennistoun Wood 

(Victoria), Rev. J. Long, Dr. A. Bisset Thorn (Manitoba), Messrs. W. M. 

Beaufort, Henry Welhngs, J. L. Ohlson, C. Holden, Abraham Hyams 

(Jamaica), T. B. Freeman, G. F. Gahan, Hyde Clarke, D.C.L., Henry 

Adderley, A. J. Adderley, Edward Ransome, W. J. Anderson (Cape Colony) , 

A. R. Campbell- Johnstone, S. Conway Campbell- Johnson, Frederick 

Young (Honorary Secretary), and Miss Young, 

The Honoeaby Ssobetabv (Mr. Fred. Young) read the Minutes of 
the last Ordinary General Meeting, which were confirmed. The 
Chairman then called upon Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P., to read 
the following paper : — 

A COLONIAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER* FOBCE. 

It is not surprising that the idea of organising a Colonial Naval 
Eeserve should have been deferred to the present time. The growth 
of our Colonial Empire has been so rapid that the resources out of 
which such a force could^ be created have only lately been at our 
disposal. 

It has been remarked by Mr. Wilson, in his recent volume on the 
resources of modern countries, that none of the Colonies were of 
great promise before 1845. Canada languished ; New South Wales 
— then including Victoria and Queensland— waa a feeble settle- 
ment, still troubled by a residuum of transported criminals; the 
Cape of Good Hope was almost Dutch. The total English popu- 
lation of the whole of our foreign possessions did not, in 1850, 
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exceed 2,000,000. The population of these Colonies has at least 
quadrupled in thirty years, and in some eases is now tenfold 
what it was in 1845. 

Visitors to the Exhibition now being held in Paris will see 
abundant and gratifying proofs of the marvellous development of 
our Colonies, and of their ability to provide adequate means of self- 
defence. The Australian Governments have wisely embraced the 
opportunity of showing to the world their varied and valuable pro* 
ducts. From New South Wales we have copper, silver, lead, 
marble, tin, slate, and opals ; wine — including all the varieties of 
the French and German vineyards — tobacco, and perhaps most 
important of all, wool. From Western Australia we find leather, 
timber, silk, coal, lead, and wines. Victoria, which boasts of 80O 
trees and flowering shrubs, exhibits also coal, wines, and cloth 
manufactures. She reminds us, by means of pyramidal models, of 
the value of her productions of gold, and of the exceptional good 
fortune of certain adventurers. From the Cross Beef Mine 
£1,000,000, from the Long Tunnel 221,262 ounces, from the Port 
Philip Company's workings £1,500,000 have been extracted. 

Queensland exhibits malachite, gold, copper, cinnabar, chrome, 
iron, plumbago, and antimony, sugar, coffee,' wheat, maize, tobacco, 
silk and wool. The commercial and agricultural development of 
the Colony is set forth in the following figures : — 

In 1876 the total value of the exports amounted to £8,875,000, 
including — 

Wool £1,449,576 

Hides 79,612 

Cattle 157,772 

Preserved meat 94,642 

The value of the Imports in the same year was £8,126,000. 

Queensland has a population of 200,000. 

The live stock depastured includes — 

Horses 180,289 

Cattle 1,985,807 

Sheep 7,241,810 

xlgS •■• ... ••• ... ... ... t)u,40O 

Lastly, South Australia exhibits copper, tin, wines, timber, 
leather, wool, and tobacco. With such a collection before us, we 
are justified in forming the brightest hopes for the future prosperity 
of the great Anglo-Saxon communities at the Antipodes. The 
page of their history is short, but they are a vigorous and energetic 
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people, eager to embrace every opportunity afforded by a bountiful 
nature, and labouring valiantly in the spirit of their weH-choseii 
motto, *\ Advance, Australia." 

The time seems now to have arrived when the Colonies should be 
reminded of their obligations to provide for their own self-defence, 
And of their duty to take a part in those naval and military pre- 
parations, the cost of which should be borne in due proportions 
l>y the whole Empire. 

The necessity for the organisation of a Naval Reserve for the 
defence of the Colonies has been recognised by many writers and 
by several gallant officers, who have delivered lectures on this 
subject in the Theatre of the Royal United Service Institution. 
The brothers Colomb have been among the foremost in urging the 
need of such a force. They have shown what are the strategical 
points which are of the most vital importance to the integrity of the 
British Empire, and have earnestly recommended the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to examine the subject. Nothing, however, 
lias been done, and we find ourselves at the present moment con- 
templating the possibility of war, and utterly unprepared with the 
means of defending the important outlying members of the Empire 
by those local forces which might so easily have been organised. 
Readers of the papers published in the Nineteenth Century will 
remember the imaginary but very forcible description recently 
given by Sir Garnet Wolseley of a Russian squadron performing a 
cruise of circumnavigation, making war on all our most valuable 
settlements, and winning a series of inglorious triumphs by levying 
black mail on rich seaports which could offer no resistance. It 
would, perhaps, be found more difficult to carry out such a series of 
operations than to describe them with the ready pen — which Sir 
Garnet so well knows how to use— but the bare conception of such 
a state of things ought to be unendurable alike tb the people of the 
mother-country and of her dependencies. 

The policy of encouraging such a movement having been accepted, 
there can be no practical difficulty in raising a Naval Reserve in the 
Colonies. If it be intended to provide the means of manning sea- 
going ships, the Naval Reserve which has been formed for the 
defence of the mother-country presents a model for imitation. If 
coast and harbour defence alone is attempted, the system of orga- 
nisation adopted for the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers may be 
followed with advantage. 

In considering a project for a Colonial Naval Reserve, it is essential 
to determine, in limine, to what extent the direct intervention of the 
Imperial Goyernment will be required. Among a certain school of 
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politicians it will be considered that local defence is a task which 
must be left entirely to the Colonial Governments. They think 
that the Colonies are quite able to take care of themselves ; that,, 
man for man, the colonists are better off than the population of the 
mother-country ; that it is the duty of our statesmen to rear up 
young and vigorous communities in habits of self-defence, and to 
bring home to their people a sense of their obligation to make 
sacrifices for public objects, and to share with the mother-country 
the burdens of military preparations. They think that the influence 
of the Anglo-Saxon race upon the progress and civilisation of the 
world will be equally beneficial whether we live under separate 
Governments or remain united in our allegiance to the throne of 
these realms. In either event, Mr. Bright once said, " It would be 
the greatest pride and the highest renown of England that from her 
loins have sprung a hundred— it may be two hundred — millions o? 
men, who dwell and prosper on that continent which the grand old 
Genoese gave to Europe." 

Arguments not less convincing have been urged on the other 
side. The policy of a federal union between the mother-country 
and the Colonies had a warm advocate in the eminent statesman, 
Earl Bussell, who has lately been taken to his rest. In his " Recol- 
lections and Suggestions " he says : " It may be a matter of doubt 
whether or no to build up a Colonial Empire. But it is evident 
that if Great Britain gives up her supremacy from a niggardly 
spirit of parsimony, or from a craven feeling of helplessness, other 
Powers will soon look upon the Empire, not with the regard due to 
an equal, as she once was, but with jealousy of the height she once 
held, and without the fear she once inspired. To build up an 
empire extending over every sea, swaying many diverse races, and 
combining many forms of religion, requires courage and capacity ; 
to allow such an empire to fall to pieces is a task which may be 
performed by the poor in intellect, the pusillanimous in conduct." 

The advantages of a pan-Britannic confederation were forcibly 
stated by Mr. Froude in the second series of " Short Studies on 
Great Subjects." 

Admitting that these islands contain as many people as in the 
present condition of industry they can hold, he regrets that so large 
a proportion of our emigrants should become exiles from the land 
of their birth, while we possess dependencies not less rich than 
the United States, where our expatriate swarms would remain 
" attached to the Crown, where their well-being would be our 
well-being, their brains and arms our brains and arms, every acre 
which they could reclaim from the wilderness so much added to 
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the English soil, and themselves and their families fresh additions 
to our national stability." 

" The Irish in Australia," he reminds us, " are as well disposed 
to us as the rest of our colonists. The Irish in America are our 
bitterest enemies." Arguing the case from another point of view, 
he shows that " trade follows the flag." 

It will be seen on a cursory examination of the Board of Trade 
tables that Mr. Froude is not in error, and that the commercial 
future of Great Britain largely depends, to use the words of 
Sir Julius Yogel, " upon the choice between disintegration and 
federation." 

Foreign countries evince no disposition to modify their tariffs in 
our favour. If the Colonies are sufficiently short-sighted to treat us 
in the same jealous spirit, we may see a contraction of our export 
trade, and a reduction in the tonnage of our shipping, which will be 
the prelude to the decay of the British Empire. 

In his able introduction to the Colonial statistical tables, Mr. 
Giffen points out that the Colonies have not hitherto adopted a 
uniform fiscal policy. The ad valorem rates on the manufactured 
products of this country, such as hardware and textiles, are in 
Canada usually as high as 174 P er cent., and in Victoria sometimes 
20 per cent., while New South Wales raises more than half her 
Customs revenue from spirits, ad valorem duties on textiles having 
been abolished in 1871. 

Sir Julius Yogel has expressed a belief that a Customs union 
between Great Britain and the Australian Colonies is not impracti- 
cable, and he has suggested that, if the Australian wines, which are 
now placed at a positive disadvantage as compared with French 
wines, were admitted to this country duty free, the concession 
might be regarded by some of the Colonies as sufficiently important 
to justify them in remitting the duties on all British articles. It 
will be the duty of our statesmen to set on foot negotiations 
without delay, if they would prevent the diffusion of the heresies 
of the Protectionist school in the young Parliaments of the 
Antipodes. 

Statesmen of eminence have regretted that the Colonies no 
longer enjoy a favoured position in the Custom Houses of Great 
Britain. Lord Dalling remarks, in his " Life of Lord Palmerston" 
(chap. v. p. 829) : " I remember Lord Lyndhurst once saying to 
me that the abolition of differential duties in favour of our 
Colonies was a measure far more serious than the tax upon tea 
which produced the American war ; and, in fact, we thereby 
exchanged throughout our vast dominions a system of assimi- 
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lation and union for a system of division and individuality. 
Whether such policy was wrong or right will be judged by our 
grandchildren, when the British Empire shall have been con- 
tracted into the island of Great Britain, contending with Ireland as 
to her right to the separate existence which has been granted to all 
the- other possessions submitted to our rule. The power and 
prestige which our generation negligently gives away to-day, may 
be regretted by another generation to-morrow." 

No portion of Mr. Froude's argument is more telling than that 
in which he insists on the fatal influences which must ensue when 
an excessive proportion of the population become inhabitants of 
enormous cities. 

"Athens," he reminds us, "lost her dependencies, and in two 
generations the sun of Athens set. The armies which made the 
strength of the Roman Republic were composed of small freeholders 
of Latium, and afterwards of Italy. When Rome became an empire, 
thp freeholder disappeared, the great families bought up the soil and 
cultivated it with slaves, and the decline and fall followed by inevi- 
table consequence. Tyre, Carthage, or, if these antiquated prece- 
dents are to pass for nothing, Venice, Genoa, Florence, and after- 
wards the Low Countries, had their periods of commercial splendour. 
But their greatness was founded on sand. They had wealth, but 
they had no rank and file of country-bred men to fall back upon ; 
and they sunk as they had risen. In the American civil war the 
enthusiastic clerks and shopboys from the eastern cities were blown 
in pieces by the Virginian riflemen. Had there been no Western 
farmers to fight the South with men of their own sort, and better 
than themselves, the star banner of the Confederacy would still be 
flying over Richmond." 

Mr. Froude cannot contemplate the enclosure of the English 
nation within these islands, with her increasing manufacturing 
population, and not feel a misgiving that we shall fail in securing 
even those material objects to which our prospects are to be 
sacrificed. With the assistance of the State he would send our 
unemployed multitudes to cultivate the virgin soil of our Colonies. 

If the policy advocated by Mr. Froude be right, the vast tracts of 
unsettled land within the limits of our Colonies afford an ample 
field for future emigration from our shores. Mr. Giffen remarks 
that the productive area of the Colonies has much increased during 
the five years 1871-5, but is still very insignificant as compared 
with their enormous acreage. The area under cultivation (including 
sown grasses) amounts in Australia to about 10,000 square miles 
out of a total of more than three millions, and in the Cape of Good 
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Hope to less than 1,000 square miles out of a total area of nearly a 
quarter of a million, 

Mr. Froude, in the passages quoted, gives expression to views 
which are generally shared by a school of politicians who are in 
favour of a closer connection with the Colonies. They are anxious 
to promote a federal union of all the members of the British Empire. 
They wish to arrive at a mutual agreement on all questions of 
tariffs ; and, with a view to concerted action in Imperial questions, 
they are in favour of giving to the Colonies representatives who 
should sit in the great council of the Empire at its seat of Govern- 
ment. In consideration of the protection afforded by the fleet, 
they are prepared to recommend a contribution from the Colonies 
to the naval expenditure of the country. In his volume of " Recol- 
lections and Suggestions/' Earl Russell gives a sketch of the 
arrangements which might be made for carrying into effect a 
policy of confederation. 

A congress, representing Great Britain and her dependencies, 
should be convoked from time to time. 

The metropolitan State might promise protection to the Colonies ; 
and, on the other hand, a contribution of three or four millions to 
our Army and Navy estimates might be granted by the Colonial 
Parliaments, and an engagement might be taken not to charge 
more than 10 per cent, ad valorem on British produce and manu- 
factures ; or they might defray the expense of the aid afforded, and 
not interfere with the discretion of the British commanders. 

In the views of those able advocates of Confederation, from 
which I have thus freely quoted, I generally concur, and I see 
additional evidences of their truth in the most recent incidents in 
our political experience. It is rarely possible for this country, 
under a popular representative Government, to pursue a satisfac- 
tory course in its relations with foreign countries. The greater 
number of those who take a lively interest in public business con- 
cern themselves rather with domestic questions than with foreign 
policy. Being without knowledge, they arrive at hasty conclusions, 
and every new incident that occurs produces a corresponding 
change in their opinions. Hence it is that our foreign policy is 
inconsistent and uncertain ; that we disappoint allies in whom we 
have raised expectations, and make sacrifices for unattainable or 
unworthy objects. 

The Eastern Question once disposed of, it is my earnest hope 
that the attention of British statesmen may be directed rather to 
the object of drawing the Colonies and the Mother-country more 
closely together than to Continental affairs. 
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In our relations with other nationalities we excite jealousy by 
our prosperity. Although singularly unselfish and unaggressive, 
our country is not greatly loved abroad. On the other hand, Old 
England as their mother-country still retains the warm affection 
of her Colonies. Our Government may show a chilly indifference 
to their concerns, but still England is still the "home" of all 
English-speaking people ; and the identity of religion, history, laws, 
and literature unites together every member of the family by bonds 
more enduring than the protocols and treaties, however valuable 
they may be, which are negotiated with foreign nations. 

The arguments in favour of a cordial co-operation of the United 
Kingdom with the Colonies in measures of mutual self-defence 
have been conclusively stated by several able writers in recent 
periodicals. I may specially refer to Captain Colomb, Sir Julius 
Vogel, and the author of a paper on " England and her Colonies," 
which appeared in Eraser's Magazine in January. We are reminded, 
in the papers to which I refer, of the value of the mother-country, 
for the inevitable development of the British population, and as 
the main source of our maritime prosperity. While foreign coun- 
tries are steadily determined to exclude British industries from the 
markets over which they exercise control, the value of the Colonial 
trade becomes increasingly manifest ; and, while we derive these 
advantages from our vast Colonial connection, it is obvious that, 
in proportion to their own prosperity, the Colonies are bound to 
take their share in defending the Empire. It is to be regretted 
that these obligations were not more strictly defined at the time 
when the privilege of self-government was conceded. 

In his speech at the Crystal Palace, in 1872, Lord Beaconsfield 
said : " Self-government, when it was conceded, ought, in my 
opinion, to have been conceded as part of a great policy of Imperial 
consolidation. It ought to have been accompanied by a military 
oode, which should have previously defined the means and respon- 
sibilities by which the Colonies should have been defended, and by 
which if necessary, this country should call for aid from the Colo- 
nies themselves. In my opinion, no Minister in this country will 
do his duty who neglects an opportunity of resuscitating as much 
as possible our Colonial Empire, and of responding to those distant 
sympathies which may become the source of incalculable strength 
and happiness to this land." 

From an Imperial point of view, the best defence of the Colonies 
consists in a powerful Navy ; and it is because the naval service 
is constituted in part for the defence of the Colonies that we may 
reasonably claim from all ourjiependencies contributions in equita- 
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ble proportions, to be mutually and amicably determined, towards 
the naval expenditure of the country. 

The latest tables, showing the progress of British mercantile 
shipping, give the total tonnage of the mercantile navy of the 
British Empire at 8,188,887 tons, and the tonnage of the United 
Kingdom only at 6,886,860 tons. The difference between these 
amounts (1,800,000 tons) represents a total tonnage for the Colo- 
nies but slightly inferior to the combined tonnage of the French and 
German Empires. 

The statistical tables which have been presented to Parliament 
contain gratifying evidences of the rapid increase in the tonnage 
of our Colonial shipping. I give a few figures to show how widely 
distributed and elastic are the resources from which our Imperial 
Navy might be recruited, if Naval Reserves were organised, as 
they ought to be, in our Colonial possessions. 

Tonnage op Vessels on the Begistek. 



Colony. 



Victoria .... 
Port Adelaide 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 
Canada 



{Steamers 
Sailing vessels 
Total tonnage 

{Steamers 
Sailing vessels 
Total 

{Steam 
Sailing 



1871 


1873 


1875 


9,608 


10,622 


12,656 


52,970 


55,688 


61,228 


17,048 


22,361 


22,866 


2,422 


3,135 


2,773 


15,125 


14,894 


15,644 


27,107 


80,035 


42,025 


— 


6,783 


— 


^— 


1,073,718 


— 



1876 



7,192 
1,260,893 



1873 British 
„ Foreign 

1875 British 
„ Foreign 



QUEENSLAND. 

Total Tonnage. 
Entered 170,173 

5,999 
390,069 

5,165 



>i 



Total Tonnage. 
Cleared 169,476 

6,876 
362,703 

6,245 



it 



ii 



}> 



It must be evident that the owners of such a large tonnage will 
be quite able to contribute their share of the cost of defending the 
harbours from which they trade. 

It has been suggested by Captain Oolomb, E.M.A., that one of 
the home dockyards — Pembroke, for example — might be closed, and 
the staff transferred to a dockyard which should be established at 
Sydney or Melbourne. Captain Colomb urges that, with our 
remaining dockyards, and the boundless resources of our private 
trade, we should be abundantly able to provide for the construction 
of new ships and for the repairs of the Navy even in times of the 
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most pressing emergency ; while, on "the other hand, the growing 
importance of the Russian Navy in the Pacific, the extension of 
British trade over most of the islands in that vast ocean, and the 
great distance which separates our Australian territories from the 
mother country, make it highly desirable to establish a dockyard in 
that part of the world. It is to be presumed that some contribution 
would be obtained from the local governments towards the 
expenses of such a dockyard, if established in ^their midst. The 
facilities which it would afford to the mercantile marine would 
present an additional inducement .to the Colonies to make a contri- 
bution towards its maintenance. 

The Colonial Governments have already begun to consider the 
question of local defence, and in one or two instances they have 
provided low freeboard ironclad turret-ships for that purpose. 
Victoria has lately voted a sum of £850,000, together with an 
annual outlay of £73,000, to provide ships, artillery, torpedoes, 
and rifles, for the local defence. New South Wales has voted a 
like sum for the same object. The Colony has formed a Volunteer 
Naval Brigade of 250 men, the annual expenditure on this little 
force being £3,016. In the Canadian Dominion, a committee 
appointed by the Boyal Halifax Yacht Club, in a report dated April 
14, 1873, strongly recommend the organisation of a Naval Reserve, 
a Coastguard to protect property in the event of a shipwreck, and a 
Lifeboat Institution. 

It may be assumed that the Colonial Governments would be 
fully prepared to bear their share of the expenditure required for 
any complete scheme of Imperial defence by naval means, and we 
may pass on to consider what kind of force would be most useful 
for Colonial service. 

It has been already observed that the most effective means of 
defending the larger ports would consist in ironclads or turret 
vessels, rather than in forts. Captain Colomb, B.N., has urged in 
his prize essay that the main object of our naval organisation con- 
sists in the maintenance of our communications by sea, and that 
our coaling stations abroad are the principal strategical positions 
which it is essential to guard. He argues that this object will be 
best attained by the maintenance of an adequate sea-going fleet, 
charged with two great defensive functions : (1) that of keeping the 
enemy in his own ports ; (2) that of keeping open the great sea 
routes to and from the heart of the Empire. He considers that 
this duty can only be performed by sea-going vessels, and that the 
building of powerful ships which are not fully sea-going, and which 
are more or less incapable of maintaining the ocean communica- 
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tions of the Empire, can only be justified on the assumption that 
the chief danger to be apprehended lies in a successful attack on 
our harbours. 

But if, he says, our enemies are to career at will across our lines 
of communication, while we guard their terminations at head- 
quarters, what will be left us to guard ? He puts much faith on the 
sea-going fleet resting on the naval station as a protective force, 
and condemns with steady design the idea of the harbour defence 
ship. Such vessels are every whit as likely to be withdrawn as the 
sea-going ship, when they are wanted ; and the only result is that 
you build a bad sea-going ship, when, had you never considered 
harbour defence, you would have built a good one. 

Captain Colomb throws the local home and Colonial harbour 
'defence entirely on forts, and the stationary and locomotive torpe- 
does. The supplemental local harbour defence corps is to consist 
of volunteer torpedo men, whose functions will be of a nature 
peculiarly adapted to the superior education and undoubted skill 
and daring of the men who would be enrolled in such bodies. 

This view is confirmed by the recent report of Admiral PhilL- 
more on the conduct and efficiency of the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers, dated March 15, 1858 : — 

" The opinion of my predecessor on the Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers is given at page 7 of his Confidential Report, on quitting 
office, dated October 18th, 1876 : l That they would be useful in the 
event of war, in the defence of the estuaries, while in peace they 
serve as a connecting-link between the Volunteer movement and the 
Royal Navy.' Both at London and Liverpool the condition of the 
brigade is excellent The Volunteers drill with celerity and pre- 
cision, and are extremely zealous. They cheerfully conform to 
discipline, and are desirous of improving themselves in every way 
when embarked for their annual drill. In some places they might 
supply the place of the Coastguard temporarily, if that force should 
be suddenly embarked. They might furnish guards at rendezvous 
and places of embarkation to preserve order. Many of them have 
become expert artillerists. I think the movement assists in making 
the Naval service better appreciated and understood at certain 
places, and consequently increases the popularity of the Navy 
generally, which, if more seamen were required for ships of war, 
might be of great value in facilitating fresh entries." 

In his plan for the defence of our Colonial harbours, Captain 
Colomb is the advocate of a wise policy. The Imperial and Colonial 
Governments should combine to create a fleet of sea-going ships, 
which should be kept in reserve in the harbours on the Australian 
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station. Torpedoes and torpedo-boats should be provided for 
harbour defence. The Colonial Governments should man the sea- 
going ships stationed in their own harbours with their Naval 
Eeserves, and they should provide the personnel necessary for har- 
bour defence by the organisation of corps of Naval Artillery 
Volunteers, after the model of those which have been successfully 
established in London and Liverpool. 

The number of sea-going ships and torpedo-boats and the forces 
of Naval Reserves and Naval Artillery Volunteers which would be 
necessary to man them, is a subject worthy of mature examination 
by a Royal Commission. Such a Commission should include, not 
only officers of acknowledged capability to deal with technical 
questions, but representatives, who should be authorised to express 
the views of the colonists with reference to the proportions in which" 
they would be prepared to contribute to the expense. 

I wish to insist emphatically on the importance of the work 
which woulddevolve on such a Commission. We cannot conceal from 
the world the wealth accumulated in the Colonial capitals, all of 
which lie on the seaboard. The inhabitants possess all the spirit 
and resources necessary to repel an attack, but these places are at 
present defenceless. Floating and stationary defences cannot be 
designed, a Naval Reserve or Militia cannot be organised, without 
naval and military advice. The Colonies having no body of officers 
to assist them in such a task, it is for the mother-country to take 
the initiative in the discharge of the urgent Imperial duty of 
preparing a scheme for the mutual self-defence of all the depen- 
dencies of the Empire. 

I am not competent to enter into the details of such a scheme as 
the Royal Commission which I recommend would be enabled to 
prepare. A degree of local and professional knowledge, to which 
I make no pretensions, and which, indeed, cannot be combined in 
any individual, would be required in the preparation of a satisfac- 
tory plan. As an example of what might be done, I will, however, 
venture to refer to some notes on the formation of a Naval Reserve 
in Canada, which I made after visiting the ports in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence in 1872. 

•The mother-country could readily furnish a staff of officers and 
instructors for the purpose of training the Colonial Naval Reserves. 
The number of officers required must depend on the strength of 
the force which it is deemed expedient to raise. In whatever 
numbers they may be wanted, they can be supplied from therankB 
of those who have retired from the active list, or who are for the 
time being on half-pay. The presence of a body of naval officers 
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in our Colonies will form a valuable link with the United 
Kingdom. 

They will carry with them the spirit of discipline and devotion 
to their country, which they have acquired from service in the 
Navy, and they will help to keep alive its illustrious traditions in 
those young communities, in which it is so important to create a 
high tone of morality and conduct. The example of her great 
men is the most valuable inheritance of a nation, and in the career 
of many of our sea officers the highest moral excellence has been 
combined with dauntless bravery and skilful seamanship. 

Readers of naval story will be familiar with the fine passages in 
which Southey concludes his biography of Lord Nelson. He tells 
us how, on the sunny morning of October 21, 1805, as the British 
fleet was bearing down on the formidable array of ships under 
Yilleneuve, Nelson withdrew to his cabin, and, looking for death 
with almost as sure an expectation as for victory, piously dis- 
charged his devotional duties. You know with what calm courage 
shortly afterwards he entered into battle, and with what conduct 
and valour our officers and men followed their illustrious chief to 
victory. The battle of Trafalgar, the most signal success that 
ever was achieved upon the seas, was dearly bought by the death 
of Nelson ; and yet, as his biographer most truly says : " He can- 
not be said to have fallen prematurely whose work was done nor 
ought he to be lamented, who died so full of honours, and at the 
height of human fame. The most triumphant death is that of the 
martyr ; the most awful, that of the martyred patriot ; the most 
splendid, that of the hero in the hour of victory ; and if the 
chariot and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson's 
translation, he could scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of 
glory. He has left us, not indeed his mantle of inspiration, but 
a name and an example which are at this moment inspiring 
thousands of the youth of England — a name which is our pride, 
and an example which will continue to be our shield and our 
strength." 

That the Navy of our own time contains many brave men, pre- 
pared to serve their Queen and country in the spirit which animated 
Lord Nelson, we cannot doubt. Tou remember how the gallant 
Burgoyne refused to enter the boat in which the sole survivors of 
the crew of the Captain were saved. Humanity to the savage and 
fortitude in death were conspicuously illustrated in the closing 
hours of Captain Goodenough. But the occasions which brought 
out the high qualities of Lord Nelson are iappily rare. The annals 
of a nation must be long in order to furnish many examples 
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equally illustrious. Our share in the honour which belongs to the 
descendants of such men is a privilege of high value ; and it will 
surely be one of tht strongest inducements to the formation of a 
Colonial Naval Beserve that a link will thus be created with a 
Navy possessing the splendid traditions which belong to the 
British service. 

It is believed that in the Canadian Dominion there are not lees 
than 87,000 seafaring men. In 1872, about 1,000 decked vessels 
and 17,000 open boats, manned by 42,000 men, were employed in 
the fisheries alone. The lately-published tables give the most 
recent information as to their actual condition. 



Statistics or the Fisbkbus of the Dominion or Canada in thk Yeab 1875. 




Vessels em- 
ployed. 


Men. 


Boats em- 
ployed. 


Men. 




11 
134 
285 
616 


46 

550 

1,475 

5,818 


828 
4,625 
3,661 
8,619 


2,322 




9,090 




6,369 
17,906 






995 


7,884 


17,733 


35,687 



Total number of men, 43,571. 

The value of the produce of the fisheries of the Dominion is 
given as follows : — * 

Ontario £94,415 

Quebec 832,187 

New Brunswick 505,761 

Nova Scotia 1,161,220 

Prince Edward's Island 62,276 

Newfoundland 1,825,085 

The statistics of the fisheries as to boats and men employed are 
not given for Prince Edward's Island and Newfoundland. The 
relative value, however, of the produce justifies the assumption 
that the number cannot fall short of those previously quoted for 
Nova Scotia and Ontario. It is stated in the Annual Report of 
Governor Hill for 1872 that about 10,000 men were engaged in the 
seal fishery of Newfoundland. We may therefore add to the 
numbers already given not less than* 25,000 men employed in 
fishing on the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, which will 
bring up the number of hardy fishermen in our North American 
possessions to a total of not less than 68,000 men. 
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If we have lately done something to prove the resources of an 
Empire on which the sun never sets, by transporting a force of 
7,000 natives of India to our island fortress in the Mediterranean, 
should we not achieve a far greater thing if a force of 70,000 sea- 
men of our own race and language were enrolled as an Imperial 
Naval Reserve in our North American dependencies ? To use a 
telling motto attached to a noble picture by one of the most gifted 
among modern English painters, " It might be done, and England 
ought to do it." 

To return, however, to the details of organisation. 

The rigorous climate of Canada and Newfoundland, throughout 
their long winter season, makes it impossible for fishermen 
to follow their regular vocation. The long interval of enforced 
idleness during winter would afford an admirable opportunity 
for regular attendance at drill, without interfering with other 
lucrative employment. A vigorous effort should be made to enrol 
these Colonial fishermen in the Naval Reserve of the British 
Empire. They are thoroughly inured to the hardships of the sea 
by the severe weather which frequently prevails on their native 
shore. No subjects of the British Crown are more loyal and 
devoted. There would be no difficulty in giving to the fishermen 
of Newfoundland and the maritime provinces of the Canadian 
Dominion an opportunity of embarking for their annual drill at a 
port easily accessible from their own homes. A vessel should be 
commissioned specially for the purpose of training seamen who 
have joined the Naval Beserve from Newfoundland from the ports 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and from Quebec, Montreal, and 
other places on the great river. The vessel should be of the cor- 
vette class, having a covered deck, in which the battery of guns 
would be placed. In such a vessel the drills might be carried on 
with regularity in the most severe weather. The drill-ship would 
be stationed, during midwinter, at St John's. The harbour is 
admirably sheltered, and a large population of fishermen is con. 
gregated in the town and its vicinity. During a portion of the 
winter the drill ship should be moved to other points on the coast 
where the fishermen are settled in large numbers. Thus the mem- 
bers of the Colonial Naval Beserve would have an opportunity of 
going through the annual course of drill, without being exposed to 
the hardships of a long sea voyage to St. John's in their small 
fishing-boats in mid-winter. Along the coasts of Newfoundland 
there are numerous admirably sheltered harbours, which are 
rarely frozen up. An anchorage might be selected for the train- 
ing ship both in Placentia Bay and in Trinity Bay, perfectly secure, 

B B 
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and easily accessible to the large numbers of British seafaring men 
dispersed along those distant shores. As the spring approached, 
and the navigation was opened in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
ship could proceed from harbour to harbour along the southern 
shores of the Gulf. At Sydney, Charlottetown, and Gaspe, many 
seamen could be enrolled for the National Reserve. It should be 
arranged that the drill-ship should visit the harbours mentioned 
sufficiently early in the season to enable the seamen sailing from 
those ports to go through their annual drills before the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence was fully open. The reserve men might thus 
have the opportunity of attending on board the training ship, 
without suffering the serious inconvenience which would be felt if 
they were taken from their employment afloat in the season of 
open navigation. Another similar training-ship should be sta- 
tioned at Halifax, which should visit the numerous harbours on 
the coast of Nova Scotia and in the Bay of Fundy, in the winter 
season, when multitudes of fishermen are compelled to remain on 
shore, in consequence of the inclemency of the weather. 

We have not neglected to avail ourselves of the services of our 
Colonial population for the purpose of increasing our military re- 
sources. We have enrolled large bodies of men belonging to races 
distinct from our own. There can be no sufficient reason for ne- 
glecting to recruit for the Navy among the vast numbers of loyal 
Englishmen, whose splendid spirit of enterprise and adventure 
have carried them far away from their native shore to settle on 
the coasts of our Canadian Dominion. 

In a lecture delivered at the Royal Colonial Institute, on Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1878, M. Bouraiot, a member of the Canadian Senate, 
remarked that : "In the men that sail the fishing fleets of Canada 
we see the elements of a very powerful marine, which will be 
found invaluable in times of national danger. It may be estimated 
that the total strength which the fisheries employ throughout 
all British North America is composed of some 70,000 men." 
M. Bourniot was of opinion that there was no reason why training- 
ships, supported by the local governments, should not be started 
in the Colonies, if the system was found to work well in the United 
Kingdom. 

The policy recommended seems to be in consonance with the 
"views expressed by Lord Elgin, who, when Governor-General ol 
Canada, argued with so much foroe on the advantages to England 
and her Colonies of an intimate union between them. '< Is the 
Queen of England,*' he wrote, " to be the Sovereign of an Empire, 
growing, expanding, strengthening itself from age to age, striking 
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its roots into fresh earth, and drawing new supplies of vitality 
from virgin soils ? Or is she to be, for all essential purposes of 
might and power, Monarch of Great Britain and Ireland merely ?" 

The organisation of a Naval Reserve in our North American 
Colonies is not only to be desired as a means of adding to our 
naval strength for Imperial purposes, but also for defending the 
Colonies themselves. All our Colonies, including India, should 
have a defensive force of their own. Organisation beforehand is 
essential to success in war. By the bestowal of infinite pains on 
her military organisation, Prussia, which seemed for ever fallen 
after the battle of Jena, turned the tide of fortune in 1815, and, 
after the campaigns of 1866 and 1870, has become the greatest 
power of Central Europe. 

It is one of the great recommendations of the scheme which I 
have advocated on this occasion, that it need not involve the 
country in a lavish expenditure. It is well to prepare in advance 
plans of earthworks, to be thrown up when required, and to organise 
corps of naval volunteers. It does not follow that we should un- 
dertake the construction of the extravagant fortresses* which sur- 
round our arsenals at home, or withdraw a single man from the 
well-rewarded labour market of the Colonies. To build fleets and 
forts, and to maintain armies in every dependency of the Crown, 
would be an exhausting and unnecessary effort. I approve the 
language held by Sir Robert Peel in 1850, when he said : " I 
believe that, in time ,of peace, we must by our retrenchment con- 
sent to incur some risk. I venture to say that if you choose to 
have all the garrisons of all your Colonial possessions in a com- 
plete state, and to have all your fortifications secure from attack, 
no amount of annual expenditure will be sufficient to accomplish 

your object." 

Since the date of Sir Robert Peel's speech, that noble Volunteer 
movement, one of the most honourable features in the recent 
history of this country, has been originated. A quarter of a 
century ago, the voluntary submission to drill and discipline of 
large masses of men, in numbers far exceeding those enrolled in 
the regular army, was not anticipated by British statesmen. By 
the extension of the Volunteer movement, garrisons can be main- 
tained in the largest fortresses and in the most distant outposts, 
without adding in any appreciable degree to the charges on the 
Imperial and Colonial revenues. 
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Discussion. 

Mr. Frederick Young : I have listened with the deepest interest 
as well as the greatest pleasure to the able, eloquent, and exhaus- 
tive paper which we have just heard. I observe in the opening 
paragraphs Mr. Brassey takes what I conceive to be a most com- 
prehensive and patriotic view of the question of the relations 
between the mother- country and the Colonies. It is very satisfac- 
tory indeed to hear a member of Parliament of the reputation of 
Mr. Brassey coming forward and avowing such sentiments as we 
have heard in his paper, and which I predict will have the greatest 
possible influence on the public mind, with regard to the class of 
questions which he has brought before us, throughout the length 
and breadth of the British Empire. He commences by a rapid and 
graphic sketch of the growth of the Colonial Empire since the year 
1845. I have been delighted to hear that he faces the question 
boldly of the importance of the Colonies being taught to recognise 
the principle that, in any questions of an Imperial character, they 
ought to take their port — to use his very fair and just expression — 
in due proportion with the mother-country. This is all the advo- 
cates for a united empire have ever claimed, viz. that in all Imperial 
expenditure, to which every part of the Empire is asked to contri- 
bute, it should be only in due and adequate proportion. Mr. 
Brassey has, I observe, quoted the remarks once made by two very 
eminent English statesmen — Mr. Bright and the late Earl Kussell. 
The picture which the right hon. gentleman has drawn is no doubt 
a very striking one, of England being the mother of great nations ; 
but however picturesque and beautiful that idea may be, I am, I 
confess, one of those who agree rather with the late Earl Russell — 
that it is as the parent of a united Empire, and not as the mother 
of other nations, that England should feel herself proud. (Hear, 
hear.) I notice that Mr. Brassey urges very strongly that a Royal 
Commission should be appointed to take this question of a Colonial 
Native Volunteer Reserve Force, and the whole subject also of the 
defences of the Empire, into their consideration. It is a thing 
which I hope and trust before long the Government of this country 
will take up in an earnest and comprehensive spirit It should not 
be a Commission to be composed of professional men and officers of 
high standing in this country alone, but a representative Commis- 
sion in all possible respects ; and for this obvious reason, that it is 
essential that the Colonies themselves should be thoroughly repre- 
sented on it, and thoroughly consulted upon it. (Hear, hear.) 
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They must know everything about it, and have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing all the evidence that can be taken on such 
an important Imperial question, in order that it may have the 
measure of success which I predict such a commission so appointed, 
if undertaken at all, is sure to have by the time it finishes its 
labours. (Cheers.) The whole question is one involving such a 
vast amount of consideration that it is impossible in the small 
time allowed to each speaker to attempt to do more than glance at 
one or two of the striking points that appear in the paper brought 
before us to-night. Mr. Brassey has given us the most elaborate, 
and at the same time convincing statistics to* show how easily a 
Naval Volunteer Force could without much expense be raised in all 
and each of the Colonies. If we take Australia and New Zealand 
on one side, and Canada on the other, it is quite clear we have an 
enormous amount of raw material ready for this purpose, and it 
only wants a little proper organisation and arrangement to estab- 
lish a Naval Volunteer Force of a most gigantic and powerful 
character. I cannot help thinking that if this or anything like it 
is adopted, it will be one of the first steps towards that which I 
have myself long wished most earnestly to see, viz. an Imperial 
Navy for the whole Empire. (Hear, hear.) When we notice the 
stupendous growth of our Colonial empire within the last thirty 
years, I do not see why every part of it should not be recognised 
as an integral extension of Great Britain herself ; and if she wants 
so many more ships to defend the coasts of this largely-extended 
Empire "beyond the seas," it is only necessary to build as many 
more of them, and to ask the colonists in the proper way to contri- 
bute their proportion of the increased expense, which is to be for 
their own benefit and protection quite as much as that of the 
mother-country ; and I feel satisfied that they will come forward 
and meet that expense in a fair, just, and liberal manner. (Hear, 
hear.) It is said that as the duck takes to water so the English- 
man takes to the sea, and it is perfectly clear that as these large 
Colonies increase there will be always a certain number of boys 
who wish to go to sea, and who would like to enter the Koyal Navy, 
whether they be Australian, or New Zealand, or Canadian born, 
and I should like to give them all the inducement which they 
would have, and the pride which they would feel, whenever they 
saw a British ship of war, with the Union Jack flying, in their 
ports, to say it is one of our Navy, for we all pay for it, and it 
belongs to us as much as to the people of England. (Cheers.) 
That is the sort of sentiment that ought to be spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the whole Empire. (Hear, hear.) I 
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must congratulate Mr. Brassey on the admirable way in which he 
has brought the subject before the British public in his valuable 
and exhaustive paper. (Cheers.) Before sitting down I wish to 
say that I have received a note from Sir William Jervois express- 
ing his great regret that he was unable to be present, and I am 
sure our own regret is not less so, for we should all have been 
glad to have had -the benefit of hearing his views on this most 
interesting and important question. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hyde Clarke : If we had any complaint to make of Mr. 
Brassey, it would be that he had used the term " Colonial Empire '* 
where he has given *the most convincing reasons why we should 
have no Colonial Empire, but why we should have one Federation. 
(Hoar, hear.) The principle of Federation has been so old in the 
policy of this country that it dates from the time of the statesmen 
of the Commonwealth, who had provided for a federation not only 
with Scotland and Ireland, with New England and Virginia, but 
likewise with that population so nearly allied to us in Holland. Of 
late times we have seen a federation made of the German people, 
we have seen a federation made of the Italian people, and yet it 
seems as if we ourselves are unable to federate and cement a greater 
race — that speaking the English language. Then, again, with re- 
gard to what Mr. Brassey has so practically said as to the carrying 
out of a system of Naval Volunteers, he has been modest in his 
tieatment of the subject, for he might have gone very much farther 
than he did. In those references which he has made to the history 
of the country, if he had gone back to the times of Raleigh, of Drake, 
and of Essex, in every ship that sailed under those commanders 
there was always a body of gentlemen as volunteers taking a part 
in all the work and sharing in all the dangers. That is a portion 
which has been rather neglected of late years ; but if a provision 
were made of what perhaps, without using too technical an expres- 
sion, might still be named the Naval Volunteers and Naval Cadets, 
we could enrol in the Colonies and the mother-country a great 
number of young men of all ranks of society according to their 
means, increasing the forces and diminishing the financial burdens 
of what I trust in the end will be the Empire at large. (Hear y 
hear.) If we just consider the spirit that there is in our population 
— not only heard of in the gentlemen and working men of England, 
but I may say in the ladies — I may refer to such an example as has 
now become popular, that of Mrs. Brassey herself— (cheers) — that 
the women of England will take part in the most distant expedi- 
tions ; it is then desirable that a higher and fuller scope should be 
given for those who are willing to share in it In old times, .as I 
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have just said, there never was a fleet went out without a real body 
of volunteers, which may assimilate in spirit to that great Volunteer 
movement on land which we have in our own days. (Hear, hear.) 
How valuable, too, it would be to many a young man if he had the 
opportunity for a couple of years of going on board a man-of-war, 
and, according to the circumstances of himself or his parents in 
life, contributing in the whole or in part to his maintenance while 
on board. I mention these few points, because they go rather in 
confirmation of the extension of the subject, which is not only im- 
portant, but which is very wide. In the statistics which Mr. Brassey 
has given us of the Colonial tonnage, I think he might have justly 
amplified them by making some allowance for that portion of what 
is called "home tonnage" which is really employed in the service 
of the Colonies. Technically, we cannot call the tonnage of New 
Zealand, of South Africa, or of any other place, simply a " local 
tonnage,' 1 because under some circumstances the steam service, 
which is the most important, and the mail service, are carried on 
sometimes by a conjoint subsidy. At all events, with relation to 
the defence of the Colonies, we must look to the proportion that 
would be borne by the ' 4 home tonnage" in reference to the Colonies, 
One very material part of the subject to which Mr. Brassey has 
referred is that of India ; and it must not be left out of mind in 
any consideration of the whole subject — (hear, hear) — and I trust 
some of those interested in India will refer to it this evening. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir Bbtan Bobinson : In accordance with the invitation of the 
noble Chairman, I offer a practical suggestion upon the modus 
operandi by which the usefulness and success of the very valuable 
paper we have just heard read may be promoted* First I would 
venture to advise that all the Colonial Governments should be 
invited to co-operate in this great national undertaking, for the 
1 naval defence of the Queen's dominions is national, seeing that it 
partakes quite as much of an Imperial as of a Colonial character ; 
secondly, the best mode of obtaining from the Colonies a well-con- 
sidered and sustained support will be by enlisting the sympathies 
and influence of the Secretary of State, whose recommendation 
always has just weight with local governments; and thirdly, I 
should advise, as most desirable, that the Colonial Minister's hands 
should be strengthened by a resolution of the House of Commons 
affirming the necessity for the adoption throughout the Queen's 
dominions of some general plan of naval defence. 

Mr. A. B. Abraham : I think as a body of colonists amongst 
whom many have been accustomed to make the circuit of the 
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globe, that we should do well to congratulate Mr. Brassey upon 
his safe return from his voyage round the world. (Hear, hear.) 
People cannot do two things at once ; still there is to us, perhaps, 
only one matter of regret that Mr. Brassey did not find it conve- 
nient in his arrangements, following the example of Captain Cook, 
to drop down from the South Sea Islands to New Zealand, and 
thence on to Australia. However, I do not think that the omission 
will abate in any degree from the interest we must all take in the 
views of Mr. Brassey on the subject of his present paper ; and I 
think I may assure him, as a New Zealand colonist — and I am 
sure I may say so on behalf of the Australian Colonies — that 
nowhere in the world will the energy and pluck and the high spirit 
which impelled him on the voyage from which he has lately 
returned be so much appreciated as in the Australian Colonics ; 
and that nowhere certainly would he receive greater welcome, if 
he should again be led to take another trip, than out in that part 
of the world. (Hear, hear.) My object in rising to-night was to 
express my surprise that gentlemen should write and speak upon 
this subject of the defence of the Colonies, and the defence of the 
Empire, without noticing what the British authorities have already 
done in the matter. We had two evenings' discussion upon the 
paper of Captain Colomb, referred to by Mr. Brassey. Upon that 
occasion I thought it extraordinary, andl have thought it remarkable 
to-night, that no allusion has been made 'to the way in which this 
subject was ventilated in the year 1860-61; and, further, that 
no allusion should have been made to the machinery which the 
Legislature of this country has in point of fact provided for the 
naval defence of the Colonies, and for the purpose of creating a 
Colonial Naval Reserve. Having had to take an interest in matters 
connected with the withdrawal of the troops from New Zealand, 
my attention was then turned to this subject, and I have with mo 
some old notes with dates and particulars which I made at the 4 
time, and perhaps, if Mr. Brassey has not already had his attention 
called to the reports, it may be useful to give him the references to 
them. In 1859 there was a committee appointed, at the instiga- 
tion of General Feel, to examine into the whole subject of the 
defence of the Colonies. The gentlemen to whom that was referred 
were Mr. Hamilton, of the Treasury ; Mr. Godley, who had been 
connected with New Zealand ; and Mr. Elliot, of the Colonial 
Office. They reported in substance as follows : " 1. That the 
military expenditure for purposes of internal police of Colonies 
having responsible government should be defrayed wholly from 
local funds. 2. That England should asssist in their defence 
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against foreign aggressors, and (in a less proportion) against for- 
midable native tribes, bat in no case to assume the whole of such 
defence, which was to be founded on Colonial management and 
joint contribution at a uniform rate. 8. That the principal defence 
of such Colonies, so far as it depended upon the mother- country, 
must be the British Navy; " it being urged that the old system of 
defence prevented the development of a proper system of self-reliance 
amongst colonists, and enfeebled their national character, Imperial 
garrisons being inefficient and burdensome, and that the right 
system ought to be based on local efforts and local resources, com- 
bined with the naval superiority of the mother-country. Well, 
in consequence apparently of that report, which is dated January 24, 
1860, and which is exceedingly full, there was a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed in 1861, and the members of that 
Committee — I rather think I have got their names : The present Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, the present Earl of Derby, Lord Carlingford, Gen. 
Peel, Sir James Fergusson, Sir George Grey, Sir C. B. Adderley, 
Mr. Ellice, Mr. Childers, Mr. Marsh, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. T. G. 
Baring, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. Roebuck— and they certainly repre- 
sented every shade of opinion. The report of that Committee con- 
firmed the report of the members of the first Committee, and 
recommended that the Colonies should rely principally upon their 
own efforts for the purpose of their self-defence, but that they 
should depend entirely upon the mother-country for the maintenance 
of lines of communication and also for naval defence ; the conclu- 
sion of their report being, " That as the tendency of modern war- 
fare was to strike blows at the heart of a hostile power, it was 
desirable to concentrate the troops required for the defence of the 
United Kingdom as much as possible, and to trust mainly to naval 
supremacy for securing against foreign aggression the distant 
dependencies of the Empire." It was under the recommendations 
of those Commissions that the principle of self-reliance was esta- 
blished in the Colonies, which led to the Colonies undertaking, as 
in New Zealand, to carry on their own war with the native tribes, 
and the British troops being all withdrawn. The Australian Colo- 
nies, whilst willing that the troops should be withdrawn, offered to 
pay for them if they remained; but a uniform rule was adopted, 
Great Britain undertaking to defend them as far as the sea was 
concerned. Since that time matters have changed somewhat, but 
so early as 1865 there was an Act of Parliament passed — the 28th 
and 29th Vict. c. 14 — for the very purpose of making better provi- 
sion for the naval defence of the Colonies. The effect of that Act 
is this : it authorises the Colonial Legislature, at their own cost, to 
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provide vessels of war for such purposes as Her Majesty in Council 
should approve. It authorises the same Colonial Legislature to 
raise a body of seamen, and to embody volunteers to form part of 
the Naval Reserve. It authorises the appointment of commissioned 
and warrant officers to the vessels which may be so built ; also to 
obtain warrant officers and commissioned officers from the Royal 
Navy ; the Legislature to enforce order — to make the men subject 
to the same regulations as the Royal Navy. And then it goes on 
to enact that Her Majesty in Council may authorise the Admiralty 
to issue a special commission to any officer of the Royal Navy 
volunteering for service under the Act, and that the Admiralty may 
accept the offer of any vessel, officers, and men that may be so 
established out in the Colonies, which are then to be regarded as 
belonging to the Royal Navy, and to accept the offer of the Colonial 
Government of volunteers and of officers for service in the Royal 
Navy, it being expressly provided that nothing done under the' Act 
should impose any charge upon the Imperial revenues. Now you 
have under that Act all the machinery, in point of fact, for carrying 
out what Mr. Brassey and others have suggested ; and the question 
is, Why has this Act not been acted upon ? The simple answer is, 
I take it, because no sufficient emergency has arisen necessitating 
such an expensive proceeding, although, however, I should qualify 
this by stating that the good people of Victoria, who have more 
money than they know what to do with, have two large vessels, 
one an ironclad, the Cerberus, and the other the Nelson ; also a sloop 
called the Victoria. I don't think that Sydney has done anything 
under that Act; and as far as regards New Zealand, she has not 
been in a position to do anything. But the real truth of the matter 
is, that except as regards Victoria, where they appear to have 
plenty of money to spend in that way, the Colonies have quite 
sufficient modes of disposing of the little surplus money they have 
in the work of colonisation, without wasting either their money or 
their labour in sending men afloat for this purpose. As far as 
volunteering goes, we have had plenty of that in New Zealand ; 
and we have had the expenses of a war, amounting to four millions, 
in which the colonists themselves, after the troops were withdrawn, 
put an end entirely to the New Zealand Maori wars. (Hear, hear.) 
The New Zealand settlers have performed their part of the arrange- 
ment, and is it too much for them to trust to the naval supremacy 
of Great Britain to maintain the highways of the sea ? 

Mr. Labilliere : I think, my lord, that the Fellows of this In- 
stitute will be interested to hear the ideas bearing upon this subject 
of one of our departed members, whose loss we very much deplore. 
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I speak of Mr. Edward Wilson. (Hear, hear.) In conversing with 
him some three or four years ago, he told me that one of the earliest 
impressions made upon his mind on going out to Australia, was the 
extraordinary maritime future which appeared to him to be in re- 
serve for those Australian Colonies. And the ideas which he then 
formed upon the subject were formed a long time before the great 
development of those Colonies by the gold discovery ; and I think 
we have only to look at any map to observe that the future of 
Australia must be a maritime future as far as her relations with 
the rest of the world are concerned. Mr. Brassey has reminded 
us that already we have a very large naval element in the popula- 
tion of Canada, which might be utilised for purposes of Imperial 
defence. We have got an amount of raw material in the Empire 
at present to draw upon for our maritime defences, and also for our 
military defences, which I believe any of the Powers in Europe may 
well envy us. And those recruiting fields for our Imperial navy 
and our Imperial army are yearly increasing as the populations of 
those territories increase. It may be said that the colonists are so 
much engaged developing the resources of their new lands, that 
they do not care much for military or naval occupations, but in 
every community we know that there is a very large proportion of 
young men for whom the life of a sailor or a soldier has the greatest 
attractions. I do not suppose there is a man is this room who at 
one time or other in his life has not declared that he would be 
either a soldier or a sailor. At this very moment I have in my 
pocket a letter I received only by the last mail from Australia, from 
a very old friend of mine, about a son of his, who from his earliest 
days has had a great desire for the sea, and never would turn to 
anything else. (Hear, hear.) Well, in fact, if the Imperial 
Government does not supply for the colonists facilities for entering 
the navy or the army, a great want will be ultimately felt by the 
inhabitants of those countries ; and instead of allowing them to 
think of setting up on their own account and forming armies and 
navies for themselves, we ought to utilise these vast resources of 
men, which are daily increasing, for the defence of our great and 
common Empire. (Hear, hear.) And I cannot resume my seat 
without calling attention to the extremely practical turn which this 
question of Imperial unity has taken. When I last had the honour 
of speaking in this room, in the discussion of my paper on the 
Permanent Unity of the Empire — when I advocated the ultimate 
establishment of an Imperial Confederation — I was told, " You 
are theorising, you are only talking about a policy which may be 
very well fifty or a hundred years hence ; " but every year — and it 
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is only three or four years ago since this happened — circumstances 
have forced this question, and are at the present moment forcing 
it, upon the consideration of the whole Empire ; and nothing has 
more tended to show the practical character of this question than 
the recent anxieties in which this country and the whole Empire 
have been placed with regard to the Eastern Question. The moment 
you have to consider questions of defence at all, you have to consider 
your whole Empire. You have to consider what points you have to 
defend ; you have to consider the resources from which you can 
draw ample means of defending this Empire — and I believe they 
would be sufficient against the world in arms. These considera- 
tions at once bring you up to this great question of Imperial 
Federation. If you are to ask the Colonies to contribute to the 
maintenance of armies and navies, which are to be employed in 
carrying out any particular foreign policy, you must give them a 
voice in that policy. (Hear, hear.) And that means nothing more 
nor less than Imperial Federation. I am quite willing, in the face 
of all these circumstances, to be called a speculator and a theorist. 
But I and those who hold the policy of Imperial Federation are 
dealing with a practical question, which the circumstances, the 
exigencies, and the dangers of the moment more and more force 
upon us ; and I mean to say that those people who would put this 
question aside for fifty years are most short-sighted and impracti- 
cable. (Applause.) 

Mr. Donald Cukkie, C.M.O. : In answer to the appeal from your 
lordship, I take the opportunity of bearing my testimony to the 
able manner in which the hon. member for Hastings has dealt 
with the subject of this paper. The question opened up is not 
one of a Colonial Volunteer Force only, it is much larger — (hear 
hear)— even if it does not include the idea and advantages of 
Federation. It is not merely how we are to secure Colonial defence, 
but how we are to obtain and utilise the assistance of Colonial 
power and influence in a war of Imperial necessity. A look at 
that map on your walls is sufficient to demonstrate this. I think 
the proposal to have a Royal Commission is an extremely good 
suggestion — (hear, hear) — and it should not be merely a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the value of a Naval Volunteer Force 
and how to employ it, but one instructed to solve the important ques- 
tion — What measures are best fitted to rally the whole force of the 
Colonial Empire with the Imperial power in defending our country, 
and, if necessary, in carrying on an aggressive war? (Hear, hear.) 
If you look at Australia at the present moment — that country is 
entirely dependent upon one line of telegraph for intercourse with 
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this country ; but it will soon have two lines, through the liberality 
of the Colonial Governments. But at any moment our eastern com- 
munications may be cut ; and, if a war should happen, Australia, to 
a great extent, would be exposed to attack from an enemy's squadron. 
(Hear, hear.) The Cape Colony, which has no harbour defences, 
is the only Colony which has no ocean telegraph — no means of 
asking for help in an emergency, to repel an enemy off its coasts ; 
it has no telegraph line linking it to this country. The Cape 
Colony is doing all that could be expected in the present Kafir war, 
and I am glad to say that Her Majesty's Government to-day gave 
instructions that we should take out and deliver within the next 
three or four weeks a large number of heavy guns. If a European 
war were unfortunately now to take place, there are no means of 
communicating orders for the concentration in the South Atlantio 
of the Gold Coast Squadron, the West Indian, or the North American 
Squadron, or to prepare measures to catch a cruiser like the 
Cimbria, or any fitted-out mercantile ship employed under the flag 
of Russia. In fact, this Royal Commision ought to consider this : 
What steps ought we to take, what arrangements should we make 
to be prepared at the least possible cost and burden to the Colonies 
— for that is a more material question ; if we do not give them a 
voice in the matter we cannot expect them to bear a part of the 
expense — (hear, hear) — what steps are we to take to prepare 
for that emergency, which may arise, but which let us hope, may 
yet be averted through the good judgment of Her Majesty's 
Government? There is no doubt whatever that, whether con- 
stitutionally right or not, a very marked effect has been pro- 
duced both in England and amongst foreign powers by the sudden 
transfer to the Mediterranean waters of a large and effective force 
from our Eastern possessions. (Hear, hear.) Without offering 
any opinion upon the question of how far that policy should be 
carried out, there is no doubt whatever that the movement of the 
Indian troops is only an indication of the tremendous force, hitherto 
unseen and undeveloped, which England possesses. (Hear hear.) 
I may certainly say that there is no fear whatever that with 
proper preparations, and a well- settled scheme arranged after 
inquiry by a Royal Commission, this empire could provide an 
aggregate of energy and power which might defy any hostile 
combination. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Brandford Griffith : I am sure we have all listened* with 
great pleasure and satisfaction to the valuable and suggestive paper 
read by Mr. Brassey this evening ; and I think that not only thcso 
within these walls, but a vast number outside, have cause for 
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thankfulness that the voyage of the Sunbeam was undertaken, for 
not only has it afforded us the interesting and pleasant account 
which Mrs. Brassey has given in her charming narrative of the 
trip— (hear, hear)— but it has an especial interest and value for 
colonists, inasmuch as it was made by an influential member of 
Parliament, who, going round the world, and visiting many of our 
principal Colonies, was enabled to see things for himself. (Hear, 
hear.) If it was possible for other members to pursue a similar 
course, it would enable them to bring to the discussion of Colonial 
questions in Parliament an amount of personal information which 
would result in benefit to the dependencies of the Empire. It is 
useless for the Colonies to expect, nor do I think that they would 
expect, that Great Britain should protect them by contributions 
from her army in time of war. The protection the Colonies must 
look for from the mother-country at such a time must depend upon 
her being mistress of the sea. It is clearly their interest to aid 
her in maintaining this position, and I feel sure, although I speak 
subject to correction from those who are present from the great 
Australian and New Zealand Colonies, that the Colonies generally 
would gladly contribute to any arrangement towards the support, 
or in aid of, the Imperial Navy ; or would otherwise cordially co- 
operate with the mother-country in measures of mutual self- 
defence, for thereby they would be promoting their own interests. 
This is the time to take action upon the important suggestions of 
Mr. Brassey. We all hope that the Congress about to assemble 
will end in preventing a fearful war; but it is just in the circum- 
stances that have existed now for some time that the necessity is 
recognised of making every effort for the protection especially of 
the remote Colonial portions of the Empire. If the question is 
allowed to rest after peace is declared, it may be lost sight of until 
some future trouble again brings the matter into prominence. The 
present, therefore, is tho right time to press the question raised by 
Mr. Brassey upon public attention. (Hear, hear.) He has alluded 
to the feeling of colonists towards England. Their affection for 
the mother-country cannot be quite understood by Englishmen 
unless they are colonists themselves. (Hear.) The feeling which 
induces colonists to speak of England as " home, 1 ' tells of their 
deep love for and strong attachment to the "old country," which 
to them possesses an attraction and value that you must be 
colonists to realise. (Hear, hear.) If sometimes we express our- 
selves with greater warmth upon questions of policy between the 
Empire and ourselves than you at home perhaps approve, it must 
^e attributed to the circumstances of our position as colonists — 
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circumstances which have their drawbacks, but which tend to 
create self-reliance and independence of thought and expression-r- 
occasionally, perhaps, exhibiting an appearance of opposition to 
Imperial policy ; but under all this there exists a strong love and 
devotion to this country which it would be difficult to destroy. 
The affection of the colonists for England is as the love of ohildren 
for their parents, and depend upon it that it is the interest of this 
country to reciprocate Colonial attachment by kind and considerate 
treatment. If this course is pursued it will bind the mother- 
country and the Colonies together beyond the power of separation ; 
but if the Colonies are neglected, or treated with a chilly indiffer- 
ence to their concerns, a time may come to some of them when 
they may think that it is no longer for their interests to be con- 
nected with this country. (Hear, hear.) I hope Mr. Brassey's 
valuable suggestions will be acted upon, and, as he is a member of 
Parliament, his position will enable him to promote the views he 
has advocated in his able paper this evening. (Hear, hear). 

The Chatbman (Lord Alfred Churchill) : I move now that the best 
thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. Brassey for his most interest- 
ing and instructive paper. It is really an Imperial question, and not 
merely a Colonial one, that we have been discussing, and we are deeply 
indebted to him for the information ho has given us. It is too 
late now to follow him in details, but many points he urged at the 
commencement, such as the appointment of a Royal Commission 
of a representative character which should take up the whole 
question from an Imperial and Colonial point of view simultane- 
ously, are very desirable. (Hear, hear.) The Government, as 
you know, have got their hands full, and are loth to take up any- 
thing fresh or new until a little pressure is brought to bear upon 
them for the purpose. Therefore a meeting such as we have to- 
night is one of the methods by which we can bring to bear upon 
the Government a certain amount of pressure from force of public 
opinion which I believe in the end will carry the point. (Hear, 
hear.) A suggestion has been put into my hand which I think is 
a good one, viz. that a deputation from this Institute to the Colonial 
Office be appointed. I would ask Mr. Young to bring that ques- 
tion before the Council of his Society, with the view of putting it 
into some practical shape and form ; and with these observations 
I beg to move that the best thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. 
Brassey for his able paper. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Mr. Brassey : My lord, ladies, and gentlemen, — I thank you very 
much for your kind acknowledgment of the poor services I have 
rendered in reading the paper you have heard to-night. As your 
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lordship has said, the practical point is to obtain the appointment 
of a representative commission. I feel sure that an expression of 
approval from the Institute under whose auspices we are assembled 
will greatly assist in bringing the Government to entertain the 
proposal in a practical sense. And I also venture to hope that, 
when the reports of our proceedings which the reporters may have 
been engaged in recording, and doing what is a great service to ns 
— when, I say, these reports reach the Colonies — I venture to 
hope that we may look for some assistance in the work we are 
anxious to promote both from Colonial newspapers and possibly 
from public meetings. (Hear, hear.) If we can go to Parliament 
and to the Government fortified by the assurance that what we ask 
the Government to do is desired by the Colonies themselves, our 
hands will be most materially strengthened. (Hear, hear.) And 
it is as a medium for organising action — mutual and concerted 
action — between the mother-country and the Colonies, and for the 
purpose of stirring up public opinion upon Colonial questions, that 
the Institute which has brought us together this evening is so 
exceedingly valuable. (Hear, hear.) Whether we should do more 
than merely attend the Government in deputation just now would 
be a matter for your consideration. It is quite clear that the 
Government must just at this moment be absorbed in the conduct 
of negotiations at Berlin. These are times appropriate for bring- 
ing a subject like this forward. (Hear, hear.) But whether a 
motion in the House of Commons should take place at the close of 
the present Session or at the beginning of the next Session will be 
matter for consideration. (Hear, hear.) If a motion in the House 
is postponed till the commencement of next Session we shall have 
had, I hope, in the interval, the immense advantage of having 
elicited from the Colonies an expression of opinion which would go 
far to convince the House of Commons and the Legislature that the 
proposal we make is one which deserves their approval. I thank you 
very much for your expression of satisfaction with my paper ; and 
I beg to state to those who have addressed the meeting that I have 
heard what they have said with very great attention and advantage. 
I go away very much instructed by what they have told me. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Frederick Young : It will be my duty as Honorary Secretary 
to take the earliest opportunity of bringing the suggestion made 
this evening before the Council — (hear, hear) — of course without 
pledging myself as to the exact course which the Council will think 
it their duty to take at this moment (Hear, hear.) It will become 
no doubt a question of importance to consider that particular period 
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at which they should organise such a deputation as suggested to 
wait on the Government. (Hear, hear.) Therefore it would be 
unwise of me at this moment to say what action the Council will 
take with regard to it. All I can pledge myself to is, that, as its 
importance demands, the subject shall be taken into the earliest 
consideration of the Council. In bidding you farewell, I wish also 
to say that this is the last meeting of our present most successful 
session, and a very important and valuable meeting it is. (Hear, 
hear.) I am sure we are extremely indebted to Mr. Brassey for his 
assistance in contributing to our session terminating so successfully. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Dennistoun Wood, in proposing a vote of thanks to the noble 
Chairman, said: There is only one circumstance I regret, that is, that 
the audience has not been so large as the importance of the subject 
and the merits of the paper read deserved ; but I think the scantiness 
of the audience may be readily accounted for, for although " hearts 
of oak " have been superseded by ironclads, yet the English mind 
— on this day — has still an attachment to " the Oaks." Colonists 
in general, and Australians in particular, are lovers of racing. I 
am quite sure that if we were unfortunately at war with Russia, 
and a Russian man-of-war were to select as the day for an attack 
the day on which the Melbourne Cup is run for, it would find no 
one at the sca-sido to resist it. On any other day than a race- day 
colonists would be eager to defend themselves, and to hear about 
the best way of defending themselves. 

Mr. Hyde Clakke seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
with acclamation. 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 

The Fifth Annual Conversazione was held at the South Kensington 
Museum on Thursday, the 27th June. 

It was most thoroughly successful, and was folly represented by 
every Colony of the Empire. 

The band of the Grenadier Guards, under the direction of 
Mr. D. Godfrey, played a well-selected programme of music during 
the evening. 

Tea, coffee, strawberries, ices, and other light refreshments were 
served in the usual department. 

Several gentlemen connected with India and many distinguished 
foreigners were also present, including His Excellency Li Ta Jin, 
Chief of the Chinese Educational Mission ; Lo Fong Loh, Secretary 
to the Educational Mission ; and members of the suite of His 
Highness the Maharajah of Jahore. 

The following gentlemen kindly lent valuable objects of interest 
for exhibition during the evening: Thurlow Dowling, Esq., the 
sword worn by General Wolfe at the siege of Quebec ; Rev. W. B. 
Lawes, of New Guinea, curious ornaments of native manufacture, 
suoh as armlets, chiefs' head-dresses, necklaces, women's and girls 1 
ball dresses, &o. ; Dr. Bennett, of Sydney, a specimen of the hair 
of the Angora Goat, from New South Wales ; Jacob L. Montefiore, 
Esq., photographs of the scenery of the Australian colonies; 
Frederick Young, Esq., specimen of wood carved by Miss Norton; 
and A. B. Buchanan, Esq., photographs and views of Brisbane. 
The telephone and microphone were exhibited by the Indiarubber 
Company of Silvertown, and the Berthon Boat Company showed 
a model of one of their new collapsible boats ; and Mr. E. 
Thompson, several models of boats for saving life at sea applicable 
to Colonial service. Photographs and paintings were also lent 
by the Agents-General for Queensland, South Australia, and 
Victoria. 

The company were received by His Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
President, and the following Vice-Presidents and Members of the 
Council: The Right Hon. W. E.Forster,M.P.; Sir Richard Graves 
MacDonnell, K.C.M.G., C.B.; Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., G.C.M.G.; 
Henry Blaine, Esq.; Sir Charles Clifford ; Major-Gen. Sir H. C. B. 
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Daubeney, K.C.B. ; H. W. Freeland, Esq. ; A. R. Campbell- John- 
ston, Esq. ; H. J. Jourdain, Esq. ; F. P. Labilliere, Esq. ; Sir 
George MacLeay, K.C.M.G. ; Gisborne Molineux, Esq. ; Jacob 
Montefiore, Esq.; H. E. Montgomerie, Esq.; Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Bart ; Alexander Rivington, Esq. ; Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, 
Bart.; J. Duncan Thomson, Esq.; J. Dennistoun Wood, Esq.; 
James A. Youl, Esq., C.M.G. ; Sir John Rose, Bart., E.C.M.G. ; 
and Frederick Young, Esq. 

The following is a list of those present : — 



Major-General Sir Archibald Alison, 

Bart, i &.C.B. 
Lady and Miss Alison 
Sir George A. Arney and lady 
Major-General Addison 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley, MJP., and lady 
Mr. A. J. Adderley and lady 
Miss Adderley 

Mr. F. F. Armytage and lady 
Mr. George Armytage and lady 
Mr. A. B. and Miss Abraham 
Mr. W. J. Anderson and lady 
Mr. J. C. Alexander and lady- 
Mr. Charles E. Atkinson and lady 
M. J. W. Appell and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. Alford 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Aitken 
Mr. and Mro. Atthill 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Andrews 
Mr. and Mrs. P. E. Amray 
Mr. Abul Fazl Abdur-Rahxnan 
Hon. J. B. Ackland 
Mr. Synd Waris Ali 
Mr. Synd Vazim Ali 
Mr. Seth Aratoon Apoar 
Mr. H. L. Avers 
Mr. Patrick Auld 
Mr. J. M. AUbrook 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
Miss Abbott 
Miss Charlotte Allen 
Miss Alleyne 



Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

Lady and Miss Barkly 

Sir David W. Barclay, Bart. 

Lady Barclay 

Sir Arthur Blyth, K.O.M.G. 

LadyBlyth 

Col. Sir T. Gore Browne, K.C.M.G., 

O.B., and lady 
Captain Burgess and lady 
Rev. Bryxner Belcher 
Dr. and Miss Brace 
Dr. George Bennett and lady 
Dr., Mrs., and Miss Banoroft 
Mr. Henry Blaine and lady 



Mr. W. Moore Bell and lady 

Mr. J. Barrett and lady 

Mr. H. A. Bowler and lady 

Mr. F. C. Brewer and lady 

Mr. C. E. Booth and lady 

Mr. Win. Beard and lady 

Mr. Henry Beit and lady 

Mr. John Balfour and lady 

Mr. Josias Booker and lady 

Mr. J. Bruce and lady 

Mr. Samuel Browning and lady 

Mr. Charles Bischoff and laly 

Mr. E. J. Burgess and lacy 

Mr. H. C. Burton and lady 

Mr. James Brogden and lady 

Mr. Thomas Baynes and lady 

Mr. James Backwood and lady 

Mr. Thomas Briggs and lady 

Mr. E. G. Barr and lady 

Miss Barr 

Mr. Frederick A. Ball and lady 

Mr. W. H. Burton and lady 

The Lady Charlotte Bacon 

Mr. and Mrs. Harley Bacon 

Mr. E. Barry, R.A., and Mrs. Bany 

Mr. M. P. Bucksh and Mrs. Buoksli 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Benthley 

Mr. and Mrs. Bannatyno 

Mr. Bok 

Mr. Charles J. Becker 

Mr. James Bon wick 

Mr. Edward Bell 

Mr. Malcolm Bell 

Mr. Berthon 

Mr. A. M. Blair 

Mr. Robert Bateson 

Mr. T. G. Bartlett 

Mr. Edric Bayley 

Mr. H. S. Basoom, jun. 

Mr. Bertin 

Mr. Gustavus Bourgin^non 

Mrs. Bourgingnon 

Mr. Bower 

Mrs. F. Bower and Misses Bower (2) 

Miss Bisdee 

Miss Briggs 

Miss Berkeley 

Miss Buckland 
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General Sir Wm. Codrington, K.C.B., 

and Lady Codrington 
Sir Charles and Lady Clifford 
Colonel Crossman, R.E., C.M.O. 
Mrs. and Miss Croasman 
Colonel and Mrs. Cox 
Captain J. C. R. Oolomb, R.MJL, 

and lady 
The Rev. Dr. Carrey, Master of the 

Charter House, and Miss Carrey 
Dr. P. Chiappini, Mrs., and Miss 

Chiappim 
Dr. Hyde Clarke and lady 
Mr. James McCosh Clark and lady 
Mr. Cooper and lady 
Mr. George S. Curling and lady 
Mr. Dossdd Carrie, C.M.G. 
Mrs. and Misses Carrie (2) 
Mr. and Miss Campbell 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Cox 
Mr. and Mrs. K. Chevalier 
Mr. and Miss Cauldwell 
Mr. and Miss Clarke 
Mr. and Mrs. A.R. Campbell-Johnston 
Mr. and Mrs. Cole 
Mr. and Miss Carfrae 
Mr. and Miss Carlyon 
Mr. and Mrs. Cox 
Mr. J. Randall Carey 
M r. N. V. Corrie 
Mr. Campbell-Johnston 
Mr. Wm. Clifford 
Mr. Christy 
Mrs. Creighton 
Miss Anna Rivett Comae 

General Sir C. Hastings Doyle, 

KG.M.G. 
Lieut. -General SirH. C. B. Daubeney, 

K.C.B., and lady 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 

Dunedin 
Ina Lady Durrant 
Mr. Thurlow Dowling and lady 
Mr. G. F. Duncombe and lady 
Mr. Samuel -Deering and lady 
Mr. F. A. Du Croz and lady 
Mr. W. T. Deverell and lady 
Mr. Stewart Douglas and lady 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Dalgety 
Mr. and Mrs. Domett 
Mr. and Mrs. Dumaresq 
Mr. John W. Dagnall 
Mr. J. J. Duncan 
MissDunnett 

Sir Barrow Ellis, K. O.S.I. 

Major and Mrs. Elyard 

Mr. J. D. G. Engleheart and lady 

Mr. and Mrs. R. ±\ Ebden 

Master and Miss Ebden 

Mrs. and Miss Eddy 



Mrs. and Miss English 

MissEdensor 

MissEyans 

The Right Hon. W. E. Foreter, M.F. , 

and Miss Arnold 
Sir Sandford Freeling, K.C.M.G. 

(Governor of the Gold Coast 

Colony) 
LadyFreelmg 
Mr. Wm. Forster 
Mrs. and Miss Forster 
Hon. Philip O. Fysh (late Premier of 

Tasmania) 
Mr. W. Mortimer M. Farmer and lady 
Mr. B. A. Ferard and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Focking 
Mr. George Fairbairn and lady 
Mr. J. and Miss Vesey Fitzgerald 
Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Fife 
Mr. and Mrs. James Farmer 
Miss Farmer and Miss Julia Farmer 
Mr. and Mrs. Flux 
Mrs. and Miss L. Fairholme 
Miss Farnham 
Mr. Henry Figg 
Mr. H. W. Freeland 
Mr. C. Eraser 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 

Guiana 
Lient.-Col. and Mrs. Gzowski 
Major and Mrs. F. N. George 
The Rev. Canon Goodman 
Mrs. Goodman 
Rev. C. P. Greene 
Mr. Charles Hutton Gregory, C.M.G., 

and lady 
Mr. F. A Gwyne and lady 
Mr. J. H. Greathead and lady 
Mr. Donald Gollan and lady 
Mr. George R. Godson and lady 
Mr. Robert Gillespie and lady 
Mr. Charles Guthrie and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Brandforth Griffith 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Grahame 
Mr. W. S. Grahame, jun. 
Miss Grahame 
Miss Lizzie Grahame 
Mr. E. Glanville 
Mr. Gie 

Mr. Alfred Greenwood 
Mr. F. Knight Gregson 
Mr. E. Godsal 
Mr. Sydney L. Gilchrist 
Miss Gordon 
Miss Blanche Galletly 
Miss Mary Goman 

Sir Joseph Hooker, K.O.8.I., C.B. 
Lady Hooker 
General Hawley 
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The Venerable Archdeacon Hunter and 

lady 
The Kev. A. Styleman Herring and 

lady 
Bev. John O. H. Hill 
Dr. J. Hiddingh and Mrs. Hiddingh 
Mr. Hutchinson and lady 
Mr. Win, Henty and lady 
Mr. Henry Hall and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Hyams 
Mr. and Mrs. George Hague/ 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hall 
Mr. and Mrs. Houldsworth 
Mr. Walter Houldsworth 
Miss Houldsworth. 
Miss Florenoe Houldsworth 
Mr. and Miss Hanson 
Mrs. Tilghman Huskisson 
Mrs. Samuel Hopkins 
Mrs, W. Carey Hobson 
MissHeslop 
Miss A. Hamilton 
Miss L. Hamilton 
Mr. Philip Capel Hanbury 
Miss Lilla Hamilton 
Mr. B. Bendon Haldane 
Mr. J. Lees Hall 
Mr. J. Cashel Hoey 
Mr. Hiddingh 
Mr. Leonard Harper 
Mr. Richard L. Hoad 
Mr. Avory Holmes 

Key. William Impey 

Mr. J. V. H. Irwin and Mr*. De 

Vernede 
Mr. and Mrs. William Isaao 
Miss Irvine 

Sir Penrose G. Julyan, K.C.M.G., 

C.B., and lady 
Mr. Hugh Jameison and lady- 
Mr. Alfred W. Johnson and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Jonrdain 

Sir Brook Kay, Bart. 

Mr. A. C. King and lady 

Mr. Henry Kimber and lady 

Mr. and Miss Kingston 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Knox 

Miss Knox, Miss F. Knox, and Miss 

K. Knox 
Mrs. and Miss King 
Mr. Kummerer 
Mr. Ralph W. Keefer, of the Canadian 

Commission, Paris Exhibition 
Mr. Keefer 

Xiieut. -General Sir Daniel Lysons, 
K.C.B. , Quartermaster-General, and 
J^adv Lysons 



Lieut. - General Sir Henry Lefroy, 

K.C.M.G., and Lady Lefroy 
Rev. W. B. Lawes, New Guinea 
Rev. Dr. Leathes and Miss Leathe.) 
Dr. and Mrs. P. Sinolair Laing 
Mr. Conway W. Loyesy and lady 
Mr. Percy R. Langdale and lady 
Mr. W. F. Lawrence and lady 
Mr. John L. Langworthy ana lady 
Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Labilliere 
Mr. Owen Lewis, M.P., and Mrs. 

Lewis 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Le Cren 
Mr. Anthony O'Grady Lefroy 
Mrs. and Miss Lefroy 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Larnach 
Mr. Donald Larnach 
Miss Lea 
Miss Leman 
Miss Lake 

His Grace the Duke of Manchester, 

K.P. 
Sir George MacLeay, K.C.M.G. 
Sir Richard Graves MaoDonnell, 

K.C.M.G., C.B., and lady 
Sir Archibald Miohie, K.C.M.G. 
Lady and Miss Miohie 
Sir Clinton Murdook, K.C.M.G., and 

Lady Murdook 
The Very Rev. Dean MacDonald 
The Rev. H. B. Macartney 
The Rev. F. J. C. Moran and Mrs. 

Moran 
Deputy-Surgeon General W. A. Mac- 

kinnon, C.B. 
Rev. Edw. Kelson 
Dr. J. Milligan and Miss Bisdee 
Dr. Mouat and lady 
Mr. L. C. Mackinnon and lady 
Mr.Ernest L. Meinertzhagen and lady 
Mr. H. C. Maodonald and lady 
Mr. G. P. Moodie and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Montefiore 
Mr. R. M. McKerrell and lady 
Mr. John Miller and lady 
Mr. John Marshall and lady 
Mr. H. Muir 

Miss Muir and Miss Janet Muir 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Marriott 
Mr. Joseph Montefiore 
Mrs. and Miss Montefiore 
Mr., Mrs. and Miss Merewether 
Mr. and Miss Molineux 
Mr. and Mrs. Mcllwraith 
Mr. Justin N. MacOarthy 
Miss Charlotte MaoCarthy 
Mr and Mrs. H. Edmonstone Mon^. 

gomerie 
Miss Edmonstone Montgomery 
Miss Constance Edmonnt^e Montr 

gomerie - - - 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. Mauley 

Mr. and Mr*. Maude 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. MoBean 

Mr. Oliver R. Meoklem 

Miss Mecklem and Miss A. Mecklc-m 

Mr. Horace Molineuz 

Mrs. G. T. Matthews 

Miss Matheaon 

Miss Murphy 

Miss Martin 

Miss Mackie 

Miss Maskelyno 

MissMcPhail 

Mr. MaoDonnell 

Mr. Merza Maadin Khan 

Mr. Wm. McTavish 

Mr. Douglas McLean 

Mr. L. Millstead 

Mr. Arthur L. Muggcridgo 

Mr. B. Mackie 

Mr. A. G. Mathew 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart 
Hon. H. Nathan and lady 
Mr. Charles J. Nairn and lady 
Mr. George Albert Nicholson 
- Mr. Henry Nioholls 
Mr. H. J. Newton 
Mr. K. N. Niotra 
Mr. and Mrs. Stafford Northcote 

Mrs. Hamilton Osborne 
Mr. £. Ormiston and lady 
Mr. James L. Ohlson and lady 

The Bight Rev. the Lord Bishop of 

Pretoria and lady 
Captain Petrie and lady 
Captain Edward Palliser 
Captain W. Palliser 
Professor Bonomy Price 
Mrs. Price 

Mr. William Purdy and lady 
Mr. J. Baden Powell and lady 
Mr. J. Paterson and lady 
Miss Paterson 

Mr. Thomas Plewman and lady 
Miss Plewman 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Patterson 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Phelps 
Mr. and Mrs. King Peirce 
Mr. B. T. Palmer and Miss Palmer 
Miss Helen Pope 
Miss Power 
Dr. W. B. Pngh and lady 

Sir John Rose, Bart., K.C.M.G. 

Sir Bawson W. Bawson, K.C.M.G., 

^ndlady 
Sir b * Tftn Robinson and lady 
Colonel, .^w., Wd Miss Bobjnso» 

Captain Ba// »**»^; 



Bay and Miss M. Bay 
Captain Ross 
Dr. and Mrs. Bae 
Dr. Boss 

Mr. G. G. Russell and lady 
Mr. Purvis Russell and lady 
Miss Russell 

Mr. Alexander Rogers and lady 
Mr. Hamilton Boss and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bivington 
Mr. John Bobb 

Miss Bobb and Miss Bessie Bobb 
Mr. and Mrs. Gifford Bansford 
Mr. J. G. Ramsay 
Mr. Bruce Russell 
Mr. Arthur E. Russell 
Mr. Malcolm S. Biach 
Mr. F. H. Richardson 
Mr. Muhammad Lubfor Rahman 
Mr. A. Remono 
Mrs. Alfred R. Bocho 
Mrs. Bead 

Mrs. and Miss Robinson 
Mrs. and Miss Riaoh 
Miss Rutter 
Miss Redmond 

The Bishop of St. Helena and lady 
Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart., and 

Lady Stirling 
Mr. Justice Wilberforee Stephen 

(Puisne Judge) and Mrs. Stephen 
The Misses Stephen 
Sir John and Lady Smalo 
General Sir John St. George, K.C.B., 

and Miss St. George 
Mr. Robert Stokes, M.L.C. 
Dr. Stokes 
Dr. Herbert Stone 

Major If. C. Shcddon and Mrs. Sheddon 
Captain Stopford 
The Master of Sinclair and the Hon. 

Mrs. St. Clair 
Mr. Philip T. Smith and lady 
Mr. L. C. Stevenson and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stewart 
Mr. John Sanderson and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. Sutton . 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuart 
Mr. J. B. Smith and Miss Smith 
Miss Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Spiro 
Miss Spiro 
Captain Stewart 
Mrs. Shute and Miss Shnte 
Miss Salmon 
Mr. George Sayer 
Mrs. Warrington Smyth 
Miss Schwenke 
Mr. D. Sutherland 
Mr. J. O. Simpson 
Mr. C. B. N. Snewin 
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Mro. and Miss Snewin 
Mr. Sauerbeck 
Miss L. Slater 
Miss Steveson 
Miss Spread 

Sir Robert Taring, Bart., Lady and 

the Misses Turing (2) 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Trollope 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Duncan Thomson 
Miss Elsie Thomson 
Mr. A. TurnbuU and Miss Turnbull 
Mr. and Mrs. George Thorn 
Mr. and Mn. Fredk. Tooth 
Mr. Andrew Todd 
Misses Todd 
Mr. Thomas Thompson 
Mr. Walter Turnbull and lady 
Miss Turnbull 

Mr. Charles J. Taylor and lady 
Mr. J. Hen wood Thomas and lady 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Thompson 
Miss E. Skeffington Thompson 
Miss Rose Trevor 
Miss Tandy 
Miss E. G. Tandy 

Mr. Ferdinand Unna and lady 

Sir x Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G., Lady 

Vogel, and Miss Vogel 
Mr. M. Verkouteren 
Mrs. E. Viner 
Sir John and Lady de VilHers 

Sir Stephen Walcott, K.G.M.G. 
Lady Walcott 

Sir E. Williams and Lady Williams 
Admiral and Mrs. Wellesley 
Miss Wellesley 



Colonel Wavell 

Rev. Dr. Wood and lady 

Hon. John Brown Watt 

Mr. H. Wellings and Miss Wellings 

Mr. Reader G. Wood and lady 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Dennistoun Wood 

Mr. S. V. Morgan and lady 

Mr. Arnold White and lady 

Mr. W. S. Wetherell and lady 

Mr. Herbert M. Whitehead and lady 

Mr. Andrew M. Walls and lady 

Mr. Robert White and lady 

Mr. and Miss William Westgarth 

Mr. Tryon Wing (95th Regt.) 

Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Watson 

Miss Watson 

Mr. and Mn. Charles Watson 

Mr. H. Schutz Wilson 

Miss Wilson 

Mr. Charles Wheeler and lady 

Mr. Edward West 

Mrs. Wilkinson 

Mr. James M. Walters 

Mr. Wilkinson 

Mrs. Montagu Wilkinson 

Mr. Tucker Widgery 

Mr. W. Walker 

Lady Fox Young 

Miss Fox Young 

Miss S. E. Fox Young 

Miss E. C. Fox Young 

Mr. Frederick Young and Miss Yousg 

Miss Young 

Miss Ada Mary Young 

Mr. Arthur Lyttelton Young 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Young 

Mr. J. A. Youl, C.M.G., and Mits 

Youl 
Mrs. Harry Youl 
Mr. S. Yardly and lady 
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TENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Tenth Annual General Meeting of the Institute took place 
at the Rooms, 15, Strand, on Friday, June 28th, 1878, at five 
o'clock. 

J. A. Youl, Esq., G.M.G., occupied the chair until the arrival of 
His Grace, the Duke of Manchester, shortly after the hour of 
meeting. Among those present were the following : — 

Sir Richard Graves MaoDonnell, KC.M.G. and C.B.; Sir Charles E. F. 
Stirling, Bart; Colonel Alcock; Colonel C. S. Gzowski (Canada) ; Captain 
J. C. R. Colomb, R.M.A.; John Balfour, Esq.; Henry Blaine, Esq.; George 
Bennett, Esq., M.D. (Sydney) ; A. R. Campbell-Johnston, Esq. ; James 
Farmer, Esq. ; H. W. Fre eland, Esq. ; Rev. John' G. H. Hill ; Arthur 
Hall, Esq. ; Philip Capel Hanbury, Esq. ; Rev. A. 8tyleman Herring ; 
Abraham Hyams, Esq. ; J. V. H. Irwin, Esq. ; H. J. Jourdain, Esq. ; 

F. P. Labilliere, Esq. ; Francis S. S. Merewettier, Esq. ; Frank E. 
Metcalfe, Esq. ; Jacob Montefiore, Esq. ; H. E. Montgomerie, Esq. ; 

G. Motinenx,Esq.; J. L. Ohlson, Esq.; Alexander Rogers, Esq.; H. B. T. 
Strangways, Esq. ; J. Duncan Thomson, Esq. ; Wm. Westgarth, Esq. ; 
J. Dennistoun Wood, Esq. ; James A. Yonl, Esq., C.M.G. ; Frederick 
Young. Esq., Hon. Sec. 

The Honorary Secbetaby read the notice convening the meeting, 
which had been published in two of the daily Papers, and also 
the Minutes of the Ninth Annual General Meeting, which were 
confirmed. 

Messrs. J. Dennistoun Wood and Philip Capel. Hanbury were 
duly nominated Scrutineers of the ballot. 

The Honoraby Secretary read the 

Annual Report. 

In presenting to the Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute the 
Report for the present year, the Council cannot forbear calling 
attention to the interesting fact, that the Institute has now com- 
pleted the tenth year of its existence. Founded in the year 1866 
for the purpose of bringing together all persons connected with the 
Colonies and India, and of everyone taking an interest in Colonial 
and Indian affairs, it was the special object of its promoters to 
endeavour by its means to aid in the diffusion of information, and 
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in binding together more closely, and preserving more completely, 
the permanent unity of every part of the British Empire. 

The Council look with satisfaction at the gratifying success which 
has, within the brief period they have been reviewing, thus far 
attended the zealous and energetic efforts which have been made 
for the attainment of an object at once so worthy, so noble, and so 
thoroughly patriotic. 

This success is proved by the constantly increasing number of 
the Fellows who have joined the Institute, and by the interest which 
is shown in the increasingly large audiences to be found at their 
Ordinary General Meetings during each succeeding Session. The 
Council are thus induced to look forward to the future most hope- 
fully, and to anticipate that when another decade in its history 
shall have elapsed, the Institute will be found to have attained such 
a hold on the public mind as will show the confidence felt in the 
thoroughly representative nature of its large-hearted policy — which 
forbids its assuming any "party" character whatever — and, con- 
sequently, of its widespread influence in promoting all the best 
interests of the whole Empire. The Institute has never been 
tempted to enter into the sphere of local politics, although many 
important questions of this character have from time to time 
excited a considerable amount of interest and attention, even 
beyond the limits of the particular Colonies in which they have 
taken place. The objects to which it has always been devoted 
have been essentially Imperial, and consequently affect, not one 
particular- Colony or group of Colonies only, but the general 
interests of them all in the aggregate. 

In the last Annual Report the Council referred to the various 
proposals and suggestions they had had under consideration for 
rendering the Institute more thoroughly efficient as well as 
attractive to its Fellows. They have still the same desire as ever 
to effect all these improvements in the establishment itself, espe- 
cially with regard to a more appropriate building for the Institute ; 
but they must again remind the Fellows that all such changes can 
only be effected at a largely increased cost, which, considering the 
state of the finances, they have not felt justified in taking the 
responsibility of incurring. They, therefore, earnestly appeal to 
every member of the general body of the Fellows to do all in his 
power to aid in bringing in as large an accession of new Fellows 
as possible, in order that the Council may with confidence enter 
on the consideration of those changes which they are anxious to 
bring about at the earliest practicable period. 

Qn tbis occasion the Council havp to make au announcen^ept. 
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which they are sure will be received with the greatest pleasure, as 
well as with the deepest interest, by all the Fellows. His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales has graciously consented to accept 
the office of President of the Institute. The Council consider this 
step on the part of His Royal Highness as one of the highest 
importance, not alone as regards the future success of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, but also as being fraught with the most valuable 
results in demonstrating the warm sympathy which is felt towards 
the Colonies and India by His Royal Highness, in thus identifying 
himself with an Institution expressly founded for the purpose of 
showing such sympathy, and which is doing all in its power to bind 
together the whole British nation in the closest ties of friendship, 
brotherhood, and goodwill. 

The Council have the satisfaction of feeling that the acceptance 
by His Royal Highness of the Office of President will not deprive 
the Institute of the benefit of the services and lively interest of the 
Duke of Manchester. As one of its Vice-Presidents and as Chairman 
of the Council, to which, with his Grace's sanction, it is proposed 
to elect him, it will still have in future, as hitherto, the advantage 
of his valuable co-operation and assistance. 

The past Session has been quite as successful as any of its pre- 
decessors. The programme of Papers giving opportunities for the 
consideration and discussion of questions connected with every 
great division of the Colonies, as well as of India, has been fully 
carried out. The attendances at the Meetings themselves, and the 
spirit with which the discussions have been sustained by a variety 
of speakers of weight and wide experience, have given increased 
importance and usefulness to the deliberations of the Institute. 

The Papers read during the Session have been as follows : — 

1. Indian Famines, and How to Modify the Causes that Lead to 
Them. By Robert H. Elliot, Esq. 

2. Queensland and Chinese Immigration. By Arthur Macalister, 
Esq., C.M.G., Agent-General for Queensland. 

8. A Sketch of New South Wales, from 1788 to 1876. By Sir 
Daniel Cooper, Bart. 

4. The Character of the Colonial and Indian Trade of England, 
Contrasted with her Foreign Trade. By J. Forbes Watson, Eeq., 
M.A., M.D., LL.D. 

5. New Zealand and the South Sea Islands, and their Relation 
to the Empire. By Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G., Agent-General for 
New Zealand. 

6. Canada, and its Vast Undeveloped Interior. By Sandfbrd 
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Fleming, Esq., G.E., O.M.G., Engineer-in-Chief of the Newfound- 
land, Inter-oolonial, and Canadian Pacific Railways. 

7. Glimpses of Natal. By John Robinson, Esq., M.L.C. 

8. The Angora Goat, and its Naturalisation in British Colonies. 
By Gavin Gatheral, Esq., H.B.M.'s Vice-Consul, Angora. 

9. The Proposed Ramiseram Ship Canal between India and 
Ceylon. By S. McBean, Esq., C.E. 

10. A Colonial Naval Volunteer Force. By Thomas Brassey, 
Esq., M.P. 

Since the last Annual Meeting 97 Fellows have been elected, of 
whom 49 are Resident, and 48 Non-Resident Among the names 
of those whose loss by death the Council have had to deplore is 
that of Edward Wilson, Esq., one of the Vice-Presidents, who was 
always among their most warm and active supporters, and one of 
their most energetic and distinguished colleagues. His death is a 
real Colonial calamity. 

Among the presentations to the Library which demand special 
attention are complete sets of Votes and Proceedings and Journals 
of the Legislative Council by the Government of New South Wales. 
The Council are extremely grateful for these valuable contributions, 
which, they trust, will be followed by similar ones from all the 
other Colonies which have not yet made them to the Institute, as 
it is the object of the Council to provide in a central position in 
London, a complete Library of reference on all Colonial subjects. 

The Annual Conversazione, which is looked forward to as a most 
important Colonial representative riunion, and which is always 
most attractive, agreeable, and interesting, took place at the South 
Kensington Museum on Thursday, the 27th June, the day before 
the Annual Meeting. 

Although during the last few months the attention and interest 
of the whole Empire have been absorbed by momentous questions, 
involving anxious considerations of Peace or War, the relations of 
the Colonies as integral parts of it have not been forgotten. On the 
contrary, they have been brought out into greater prominence. The 
readiness with which Canada has evinced her desire to contribute 
forces, if necessary, to fight for Great Britain, and the measures 
taken by the Australian Colonies to bear their part in any struggle 
that might unhappily arise, have refuted the unworthy insinuations 
that the Colonies would abandon the Mother-country if they found 
it likely that they might be involved in any war in which she was 
engaged. The magnificent Colonial contributions to the Indian 
Famine Fund have no less proved that they are prompted by nobler 
sentiments towards every part of her dominions of sympathy, 
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loyalty, and love. In fact, it is becoming more and more evident 
that if anything was wanting to demonstrate the strength of the 
ties which unite its people together as one Nation, it would be the 
chance of a foreign attack upon, or the existence of a widespread 
calamity in, any portion of the British Empire. 

Frederick Young, 
June, 1878. Hon. Sec. 

List of Dowobs. 

The Colonial Office. Messrs. Dalgleish and Reed, Welling. 

George Collins Levey, Esq., Melbourne, ton, New Zealand. 

Australia. J. Roland Hett, Esq. , British Colombia. 

J. Vesey FitzGerald, Esq. G. M. Dawson, Esq., M.A., Montreal, 

Captain Oscar Prevost, Quebec, Canada. Canada. 

Stephen Bourne, Esq. Hugh Monro Hull, Esq., Tasmania. 

Henry J. Morgan, Esq. ,Ottawa,Canada. W. H. Tietkens, Esq. 

Dr. ft. Schomburgk, Superintendent G-. Molineux, Esq. 

of the Botanic Gardens, Adelaide. Sandford Fleming, Esq., C.M.G., 

Hon. J. J. Casey, M.P., Melbourne, Canada. 

Australia. Charles Todd, Esq., C.M.G., Adelaide, 

Sir John Coode. South Australia. 

Dr. G. Bennett, Sydney, N.S. Wales. Captain Scott, R N. 

N. Darnell Davis, Esq., Postmaster- J. S. O'Halloran, Esq. 

Gen., British Guiana. H. W. Freeland, Esq. 

Thomas Watson, Esq., President of the Messre. Hart and Rawlinson, Toronto, 

Cape Town Chamber of Commerce. Canada. 

John Sands, Esq., Sydney. Arthur Hodgson, Esq. 

Lieut -Colonel Wm. White, Ottawa, W. H. Campbell, Esq., LL.D., British 

Canada. Guiana. 

Capt.Charles Mills, C. M. G ., Under Colo- Hon. Adam Crooks, Q.C. , M.P. , Canada. 

nial Secretary, Cape of Good Hope. .Thomas Briggs, Esq. 

Edward Jenkins, Esq., M.P. Messrs. M 4 Kin ley, Melbourne. 

J. V. H. Irwin, Esq. H. H. Hayter, Esq., Government 

G. L. Houstoun, Esq. Statist, Melbourne. 

Abraham Hyams, Esq., Jamaica. Edward Stanford, Esq. 

Lieut. -Colonel T. B. Strange, R.A., George Robertson, Esq., Melbourne, 

Quebec, Canada. Australia. 

Frederick Young, Esq. F. W. Chesson, Esq. 

Dr. Langham Dale, Superintendent- Alexander Murray, Esq., C.M.G., 

General of Education, Cape Colony. Newfoundland. 

William Annand, Esq. James H. C. McGibbon, Esq., Super- 

G. P. Moodie, Esq , Transvaal. intendent of the Botanical Gardens, 

Robert Win ton, Esq., Newfoundland. Cape of Good Hope. 
Henry Hall, Esq. 

William Walker, Esq. The McGill University, Montreal 

S. Constantino Burke, Esq., Assistant- „ Royal Geographical Society. 

Attorney-General, Jamaica. „ Royal United Service Institution. 

Henry Jordon, Esq., Registrar-General, „ Anthropological Institute. 

Queensland. „ Victoria Institute. 

S. W. Silver, Esq. „ East India Association. 

Hon. A. W. Moir, President of St. Kitt's. „ Auckland Institute, New Zealand. 

A. Liversidge, Esq., Sydney, New „ Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

South Wales. „ National Indian Association. 

Hon. Virgile Naz, C.M.G., M.L.C., „ Cape Town Chamber of Commerce. 

Mauritius. „ South Australian Institute. 

H. J. Jourdain, Esq. „ Royal Society of New SouthWales, 

E. J. Payne, Eso^ M Royal Society of Tasmania, 
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The Smithsonian Institute, Washing- 
ton, U.S. 
„ BoyalEngineorInstitute,Chatham. 
„ West India Committee. 
„ Department of State, Washington. 
The Governments of — 
British Guiana. 
Cape of Good Hope. 
Ceylon 

Dominion of Canada. 
Jamaica. 
Natal 

New South Wales. 
New Zealand. 
Queensland. 
South Australia. 
Tasmania. 
Victoria. 
The Legislative Assembly of — 
British Columbia. 
Manitoba. 
Ontario. 
Quebec. 
The Education Department of the 

Province of Ontario. 
The Agent*Gen. for Canada. 

New South Wales. 
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New Zealand. 
Queensland. 
South Australia. 
Victoria. 
The Crown Agents for the Colonic*. 
Also File of Papers from the Pro- 
prietors of the — 
Argus and Australasian. 
Barbadoes Globe. 
Beaufort Courier. 
British Columbia Weekly British 
Colonist. 



Colonies and India. 

Darling Downs Gazette. 

Demerara Colonist. 

Demerara Royal Gazette. 

Demerara Times. 

Fiji Times. 

Financial Opinion. 

Fort Beaufort Advocate. 

Friend of the Free State, Orange 

Free State. 
Grahamstown Eastern Star. 
Hobart Town Mercury. 
Jamaica Colonial Standard. 
Jamaica Gleaner. 
Kapunda Herald. 
Malta Times. 
Malta Public Opinion. 
Manitoba Standard. 
Mauritius Mercantile Record and 

Commercial Gazette. 
Montreal Daily Witness. 
Nassau Times. 
Natal Mercury. 
Natal Witness. 
Newfoundland North Star. 
Port Denison Times. 
Port Elizabeth Observer. 
St. George's Chronicle. 
Sydney Echo. 
Sydney Morning Herald. 
SvdneyTown and Country Journal. 
Toronto Leader. 
Toronto Mail. 
Transvaal Argus. 
Timbar Trades Journal. 
Trinidad Chronicle. 
Yass Courier. 

&c. &o. &c. 



The President moved the adoption of the Annual Report. The 
motion was seconded by Sir Ghables E. F. Stirling, Bart. 

Colonel Alcock said : Having heard this very important Report 
read over, it appears to me that oar thanks are due and should be 
given to the President, the Vice-President, and Council of the In- 
stitute for the steady perseverance with -which they have followed 
one main object with one persistent policy in view. During the 
last ten years they have shown the statesmanlike quality which 
rises above the minutiae of ordinary affairs, the routine of previous 
experience, and, I may say, of what was in some quarters, a pre- 
vailing tone of thought. They have seen the force, direction, and 
the intrinsic meaning of the great events by which they were 
surrounded of calculating the consequences likely to ensue, and of 
forecasting the result and the course which th6 people of this great 
Empire would be likely to accept, appreciate, and esteem. They 
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have persistently adhered to that coarse, and the success has been 
eminently obvious at this time, which concludes one period of the 
first decade. Although it oould not be very well mentioned in the 
Report, yet I think it may come well from any persons who venture 
to speak upon it this afternoon. (Hear, hear.) We may justly 
conclude from it that the leading minds of those to whom I have 
already referred, with the valuable Papers read, must have influ- 
enced public opinion in the direction of an expedient and popular 
policy, one which will maintain the moral force, the mercantile 
interests, and the imperial power of our race. 

The adoption of the Report was then put, and unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. Molineux, Acting Hon. Treasurer, having laid on the table 
accounts for the year, proceeded to say : My Lord Duke, and 
Gentlemen, — In the absence of the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Sargeaunt, 
who was, as you are aware, sent last year by the Government on a 
special mission to the Transvaal and has only just returned, I have 
been acting as Hon. Treasurer, and it is my duty to read to the 
meeting the statement of accounts for the year. (See pp. 410-411.) 
In connection with that statement I beg to make one or two brief 
remarks, which it has been the custom of Mr. Sargeaunt to do, 
and I am glad to say I think they will be upon the whole of a 
satisfactory character. I find that the receipts for the current 
year just passed have amounted to £1,417 18s. lid., being the 
largest annual receipt during the whole ten years of the existence 
of the Institute. The payments have been £1,882 15s. 2d., some- 
what less than the preceding year, when the year terminated with 
a deficit. On this occasion, I am happy to say, there is a surplus, 
and the balance in hand is £501 16s. 6d. (Hear, hear.) The 
investments of the Institute stand at the same figure as they did 
last year, namely £1,200. With these few remarks, your Grace, 
which I think are the only ones that the figures seem to call for, I 
beg to submit them to the meeting. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Fbederick Young : I should like to supplement what Mr. 
Molineux has just told you in reference to these figures. I merely 
want to call the attention of the meeting to one or two points, 
which I should like to bring before them. I am the great spend- 
ing organ of the Institute, and while I endeavour to keep within 
bounds I have occasionally exceeded what some of my Mends 
perhaps might think was a prudent point ; and last year when we 
met we found ourselves in the position of having spent more than 
our income. I remember on that occasion I warned the Institute 
that as we grew larger it was very possible we might find it 
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necessary to spend more in order to carry out the great imperial 
objects for which we are founded, but I would do my best to keep 
within bounds. I am glad to say now that another twelve months 
have gone oyer our heads, although we have not restricted our- 
selves in any necessary expenditure for carrying out the great 
objects we are united together to fulfil, on this occasion we have a 
surplus rather than otherwise. (Hear, hear). This is satisfac- 
tory. There was another point to which I called attention last 
year, viz., the large amount of uncollected subscriptions. I am 
sorry to say I cannot be more encouraging this year. I said last 
year that we had £571 owing to us of uncollected subscriptions, 
and I find that on the 11th of this month we had £577 9s. due, 
which ought to have been paid on the 1st January last. I make 
continual appeals to those who do not honour my first applica- 
tion ; but, I say it with regret, there are a large number of our 
friends who do not pay up quite as rapidly as I should like to see 
them. If they would do so, of course our financial position would 
be better than it is, for our Hon. Treasurer has just told you, he 
gives you the account of our actual receipts and payments only. 
But we ought to have at least £500 more in our bankers* hands 
than we have at present, which is in the pockets of our members 
in different parts of the Empire. I mention this merely in the 
hope that our friends in arrear will do all they can to make 
amends. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Fbeeland : I am not going to trouble the meeting with a 
criticism upon the details of the financial statement, but there are 
one or two remarks which I should like to make on the present 
occasion before I refer to something which Mr. Young has just 
mentioned. I am very glad to find that the sum which we have 
received this year is the largest that has ever been received since 
the Institute has been in existence. I also gathered from Mr. 
Molineux's figures that there are four life compositions amounting 
to £80, and that the amount of invested property remains just as 
it was. I am anxious earnestly to direct the attention of Mr. 
Young to these facts, and to express to-day the hope that he will 
bring before the Council at an early date the expediency of, at all 
events, investing all life commutations. (Hear, hear.) I am 
always looking out to add to this little nest-egg of ours, for I hope 
that some day, when we come to consider the question of a museum, 
or of a larger place of meeting, this sum put by from year to year 
may give us substantial aid in carrying out an object which we all 
cordially support— that of affording more commodious and better 
accommodation for the Institute. (Hear, hear.) My friend looked 
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a little earnestly at me when speaking of this large amount of 
arrears. He knows that last year I undertook the somewhat deli- 
cate task of speaking to one or two gentlemen in arrear, and I am 
happy to say that the appeal was directly responded to. I may 
also state — I mention no names — that within the last day or two I 
have taken the liberty of repeating the experiment, and I hope I 
shall have a cheque, which I shall place in the Secretary's hands in a 
few days. (Hear, hear.) I merely mention this as a hint to members, 
who, if they would quietly and kindly speak to their friends, not in 
a dictatorial way, but somewhat after this fashion, " My dear fellow, 
have you not forgotten to pay your subscription ? " — (laughter) — 
would, I think, soon help us to diminish the large arrear, which 
looks a little formidable. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Alcock : I would suggest that you should put up a list of 
the names of those persons who have not paid, in order that their 
friends may see it, and remind them, for it is not always culpable 
neglect, but is merely their being absent ; for, in order that their 
friends may remind them of it, it is necessary that they should 
know who are the defaulters. 

Mr. Fbederick Young : In answer to Colonel Alcock, I would 
remind him that the Institute is not quite the same as a club, for 
some members are residents, while some are non-resident The 
most direct way is taken by applications sent to them by myself. 
Thus they are generally made aware, so far as the post can reach 
them, of being in arrear ; and if they would kindly attend to my 
applications, that would be the most satisfactory way of meeting it. 

Mr. Fkeeland : It is an awkward thing to post-up such a list ; 
but a list of the names of the defaulters can be seen by anyone who 
is willing to undertake the delicate task which I have referred to. 

The Duke of Manchester hereupon put it to the meeting that 
the Hon. Treasurer's Report be received, and it was passed unani- 
mously. His Grace likewise announced that the following noblemen 
and gentlemen had been unanimously elected as the governing body 
of the Institute for the ensuing year : — 

President. 

Hia Royal Highness the Prince of Walee/BLG., K.T., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 

G.C.M.G. 

Vice-Pbesidentb. 

• 

Hia Royal Highness the Prince His Graoe the Duke of Sutherland, 

Christian, K.G. E.G. 

His Grace the Duke of Manchester, The Host Noble the Marquis of Kor- 

K.P. manby, G.C.M.G. 

His Grace the Duke of Argyll, E.T. The Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvor . 

His Grace the Duke of Buckingham The Right Hon. the Earl of Granville, 

and Chandos, G.C.8,1. K.G/ 
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The Right Hon. the Earl of Dufferin, The Right Hon. Lord Carlingford. 

KP., K.C.B., G.O.M.G. The Right Hon. Sir Stafford H. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DunraTen, Northcote, Bart., C.B., M.F. 

K.P. The Right Hon. Stephen Cave, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Monck, The Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. 

G.C.M.G. The Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childen, 
The Right Hon. Viscount Bury, M.P. 

K.C.M.G. Sir Richard Graves MaoDonnell, 
The Right Hon. Viaoount Cranhrook. K.C.M.G., C.B. 

COUNCILLOBS. 

Sir Henry Barkly, K.G.B. , G.C.M.G. Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart 

Henry Blaine, Esq. Alexander Rivington, Esq. 

Sir Charles Clifford. S. W. Silver, Esq. 
Lieut-General Sir H. C. B. Dauboney, Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart 

K.C.B. H. B. T. Strangways, Esq. 

H. W. Freeland, Esq. J. Duncan Thomson, Esq. 

A. R. Campbell- Johnston, Esq. Sir R. R. Torrens, K.C.M.G. 

H. J. Jourdain, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 

F. P. Labilliere, Esq. Sir C. Wingfleld, E.C.S.I., O.B. 

Sir George MaoLeay, K.C.M.G. J. Dennistoun Wood, Esq. 

Gisborne Molinenx, Esq. Leonard Wray, Esq. 

Jacob Montefiore, Esq. James A. Youl, Esq., C.M.G. 
H. E. Montgomerie, l£sq. 

Trustees. 

Sir John Rose, Bart , K.C.M.G. Lord Kinnaird. 

James Searight, Esq. 

Hon. Treasurer. Hon. Secretary. 

W. C. Sargeaunt, Esq., CM G. Frederick Young, Esq. 

Mr. Frederick Young : In consequence of the important para- 
graph to which allusion was made in the Report that H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales has accepted the post of President of the Institute, 
it becomes necessary that we should have a slight alteration in 
Kule 89 with regard to the President of the Institute ; and the 
Council have proposed, in accordance with the notice which I hold 
in my hand, and which has been up the usual time on the notice 
board for one month before this meeting, that in lieu of the present 
89th Rule it shall stand as follows : — 

" The President presides at aU meetings of the Council and of the Fellows. 
The Council may elect a Chairman of the Council, who shall preside in the 
absence of the President. In the absence of the President, and of the Chair- 
man of the Council, one of the Vice-Presidents, or one of the Members of the 
Council, shall supply the place of the President or Chairman of the Council } 
and to make any consequential alterations that may be necessary ." 

Mr. Labilliere seconded the resolution, which the noble Chair- 
man put to the meeting, and it was unanimously adopted. 

Lieut.-Col. Gzowski : If I am in order, being a Canadian by 
adoption, I beg leave to express the very great gratification I feel — 
and I know I speak the sentiments of every Canadian from the 
(Atlantic to the Pacific — that His Royal Highness has graciously 
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accepted the Presidency of this Institute. (Cheers.) Whilst I do 
this, I am sure I am also giving expression to the feeling enter- 
tained in Canada and in this room when I refer to the very valuable 
services which your Grace has rendered to this Institute. 
(Applause.) I am quite sure that it is your efforts, my Lord Duke 
— your love for the great cause, and the affectionate labour you 
have bestowed upon it — that have induced His Royal Highness to 
accept the Presidency of this Institute. (Hear, hear.) With the 
knowledge we all have of His Royal Highnesses great ability, from 
his having visited the Colonies personally, and his unvariable 
willingness to perform the work he undertakes, I have no hesita- 
tion to prognosticate a very happy future for this Society. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Dennistoun Wood : Gentlemen (for I must address the meet- 
ing at large, and not the Chairman on this occasion), I feel highly 
honoured in having put into my hands a resolution which I am 
sure will be received not only unanimously but enthusiastically by 
all present. I shall proceed to read it : — 

" That the cordial thanks of the Fellows be given to His Grace the Boko of 
Manchester upon his retirement from the Presidency of the Institute, for 
his long and valuable services j for the uniform courtesy with which he has 
exercised the duties of his office ; and for the lively interest evinced by him 
in all matters affecting the welfare and progress of the Society. 

" That in tendering to His Grace their thanks for his past services! the 
Fellows desire to add the expression of their satisfaction, that as a Vice-President 
and Chairman of the Council, the Institute will continue to receive the benefit 
of his influence and co-operation." 

Gentlemen, if the announcement that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales bad accepted the office of President of this Institute 
had necessarily involved with it the retirement of His Grace the Duke 
of Manchester from any active co-operation in the affairs of this 
Society, I am sure that our feelings of pleasure at the acceptance 
by His Royal Highness would be tinged with deep regret at the 
loss of the services of the Duke of Manchester. (Hear, hear.) But 
I am thankful to say that by the vote which you have unanimously 
carried this afternoon in electing His Grace as one of the Vice- 
Presidents, followed up as that vote will be at the very next meeting of 
Council by the election of His Grace as Chairman of the Council, we 
shall still continue to receive the invaluable benefit of the services of 
His Grace. (Hear, hear.) As we all know, His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales from his position has many calls upon his 
attention, and it is in vain to expect that he will be able to take 
so active a part in the affairs of this Society as His Grace has 
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hitherto done. (Hear, hear.) The proposal which you have heard, 
and which has been sanctioned by the rule that has been carried 
unanimously, is, that whenever the President of this Society is 
absent, the Chairman of the Council if present shall supply his 
place ; and I trust we shall in the future, as we have in the past, 
see His Grace discharging the duties, I will not say of President, 
but of Chairman of the Society, with the same courtesy and 
urbanity which have hitherto distinguished his tenure of office. 
(Hear, hear.) We all- know that a nobleman in His Grace's posi- 
tion has many other calls upon him which must necessarily oooupy 
a considerable portion of his time. (Hear hear.) He has duties to 
discharge as a country gentleman and as a member of the heredi- 
tary branch of the legislature, in connection with social claims, and in 
many other ways to which it is not necessary for me to call your 
attention. But notwithstanding all those other matters which 
have required His Grace's attention, I speak within the knowledge 
of you all when I say that His Grace has very seldom indeed been 
absent from any meeting at which papers have been read. I may 
add a fact of which only the members of the Council can be 
cognizant, that on very many occasions His Grace has honoured 
us by taking the chair at our meetings. (Hear, hear.) I may say 
also that the interest His Grace takes in the affairs of the Institute 
has not been confined to discharing duties as President of our 
meetings or as Chairman of meetings of Council. (Hear, hear.) I 
can state, and all the members of Counoil can corroborate me, 
that His Grace has in many ways brought his private interest to 
bear in order to conduce to the prosperity of this Institute. (Hear, 
hear.) And I am quite sure that the position it has assumed Mid 
the progress which it has made are in no slight degree owing to 
the valuable services which His Grace has rendered. (Hear, hear.) 
If I do not say more, it is not because more could not be said, but 
because I should only be uttering a truism and saying what all of 
you already know ; and if I conclude, I trust it will not be assumed 
by anyone that I have not forgotten anything that would be said 
of His Grace's past services, but I consider it unnecessary to oooupy 
your time longer. (Great cheering.) 

Mr. Montgombbds : I shall hare great pleasure in seconding this 
motion, for no one knows better the active part His Grace has 
taken in the affairs of the Society and how much the success of 
the Society has been promoted and aided by His Grace's kind 
consideration. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. A» »*iffAiff Htams : I think, sir, that all colonists are most 
deeply interested in this matter, and I think a resolution of the 
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kind now before this meeting will be adopted with the greatest 
enthusiasm. I go farther, and say that our Colonies, every one 
of them, ought to bear their individual testimony in recognition of 
the support always accorded to their cause by His Grace the Duke 
of Manchester as President of this Society. I am sure that in 
the island I came from it is pretty well known that His Grace has 
very largely contributed in connection with this Institute to pro- 
mote the best interests of the Colonies in general. I am bound to 
say from what during my two years in this country I have had 
opportunities of knowing that as colonists we shall not properly 
express our Colonial appreciation of His Grace's services if we be 
satisfied with this one resolution. I hope all our Colonies will feel 
it a matter of obligation to express to His Grace their indebtedness 
for the incessant efforts he has made to render them service, parti- 
cularly, as has been so well said, -when such services have been 
rendered in the midst of enormous duties otherwise connected with 
the high and exalted position of the Duke of Manchester. When 
it is remembered, sir, that your Institute takes no interest in party 
politics, that all the questions which have from time to time been 
discussed have been of deep general interest to ail classes in our 
Colonies, I am sure I shall not say too much when I express the 
opinion that your Council will receive from the several Colonies 
resolutions acknowledging the valuable services of His Grace, and 
the loss sustained by his retirement from the Presidency, only to 
be compensated by His Grace's successor being no less than 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Youl : With your permission I will now put this resolution, 
which you have heard read, and I will ask you, instead of recording 
your assent to it in the usual way, of holding up your hands, that 
you will stand up. 

The meeting immediately responded to Mr. Youl's suggestion, 
and cheered most heartily, upstanding. 

The Duke of Manchester : Gentleman, I need not say that I 
am intensely gratified by the resolution that was proposed by Mr. 
Dennistoun Wood, and seconded by Mr. Montgomerie, and sup- 
ported, which is also most gratifying to me, by a person who has 
not been officially connected with us on the Council and with me 
as President : I mean Mr. Abraham Hyams. What has been said 
here you may well suppose has been grateful to my feelings. I 
will not go through the form of saying it is flattery, but certainly 
it is very great praise, and I thank you for it. I am delighted to 
think that I have in any measure deserved what has been said. I 
certainly have been anxious to do my duty as President of this 
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Institute. (Hear, hear.) You know that I have long sympathised 
most warmly with all our Colonies, and with their interest and 
progress. (Hear, hear.) For myself I am proud of them. I think 
that the men who have gone abroad to distant lands to support the 
banner of England and spread the English race in other countries 
are deserving of the lasting honour of all their fellow-countrymen. 
(Hear, hear.) We honour discoverers of foreign lands, but I think 
we ought far more to honour those who settle there and win them 
for the Empire. (Hear, hear.) I trust, now that I am no longer 
the President of this Institute, it may continue the course which it 
has so usefully followed while I have had the honour of presiding 
over it, that it may continue to increase the useful work it has 
hitherto performed, and may tend still more to do that which it 
has already done successfully so far, to unite the Colonies with the 
Empire, to spread an interest in the old country with the Colonies, 
and that we may some day see a really Imperial army and navy, not 
recruited merely from the United Kingdom, but formed and sup- 
ported and governed also, in fair proportions (which would be only 
just) by the Colonies as well as the United Kingdom. (Hear, hear.) 
I am proud to think that during the time that I have held the 
prominent position from which I now retire with regard to this 
Institute, that it has grown to such proportions ; and I think I 
can give you a marked instance of the estimation in which this 
Institute is held. You are well aware that the Prince of Wales 
cannot of course, at least without consideration, accede to the 
many requests that are made to him to join or preside over public 
institutions of different sorts. I am happy to say that in this 
instance he did so without a moment's hesitation. (Applause.) I 
will tell you how it happened. I wrote a note to His Boyal High- 
ness before going to dine with him as he had commanded one 
evening. As I came out from the dining-room General Probyn 
said to me, "It is all right." I asked what he alluded to, when 
he replied, " It is all right, His Boyal Highness consents/' (Hear, 
hear.) Unless he had known the circumstances, position, and re- 
putation of this Society, I am sure he would have taken time to 
consider whether or not he should have given his consent. (Cheers.) 
I think nothing can be more flattering to this Society than the 
readiness and promptitude with which His Boyal Highness con- 
sented to accept the Presidency. (Hear, hear.) I am also fortunately 
able to-day to inform you that His Boyal Highness will not be a 
mere ordinary President. (Hear, hear.) I had the honour of 
meeting His Boyal Highness this afternoon, and he led me to 
expect that he should not be always absent from our meetings. 
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(Hear, hear.) I am sore that the Presidency and sanction which 
thai Presidency gives to the Institute will be most advantageous to 
it, and will enable us to do more and greater work than we have 
hitherto done. (Hear, hear.) I thank yon for the kind way in 
which yon have spoken of me. I have been connected with your 
Institute for some time, and your kindness is so great, and the 
importance of your object is so equally great, that I cannot decline 
aoceding to your request that I should continue to do what I can 
in your service. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. A. R Gakpbkll- Johnstom : The next resolution has been 
entrusted to me. I am sure that it will meet with satisfaction from 
you all. You have already heard, and I fancy it is well known 
without hearing, that the finances of our Institute are not yet 
so flourishing as to enable us to have any requited Secretary ; we 
are, therefore, more than usually indebted to our Honorary Secre- 
tary, to whom this resolution applies. I am sure it will be sup- 
ported by everybody here. It is to the effect that we should give 
our oardial thanks to Mr. Frederick Young, so I shall read it : — 



n That the best thanks of this meeting be given to Frederick Young, Esq., 
tbe> Honorary Secretary, for the energy and ability with which he has fulfilled 
the duties of his office; and for the largo measure of time and attention 
devoted by him to the affairs of the Institute, and the promotion of its 
interests/' 

I think, gentlemen, the words of the resolution involves all I 
need say, especially on the present occasion, when we have met to 
register the retirement of his Grace the Duke of Manchester from 
the office he has held for so many years, and the assumption of 
that offioe by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Mr. Young 
will, I am sure, take for granted the few words which I find to convey 
our thanks on the present occasion. And I shall, therefore, con- 
fine myself simply to the words you have heard read, the more so 
as I am quite sure there are many here present who will second the 
resolution, and are only waiting to express their sense of the 
earnest and successful manner in which Mr. Young has laboured 
for the benefit of the Royal Colonial Institute. 

The Rev. A. Styleman Hebstno, Vicar of St. Paul's, Olerkenwell : 
It is with the greatest pleasure I rise to second the motion. When 
I think from what very small beginnings this glorious movement 
respecting England, her Colonies, and emigration, originated in 
modern times, and how a small but enthusiastic committee was 
formed in Northumberland Street, and then aferwards emigrated to 
Salisbury Square, where Mr. Young showed so much ability acknow- 
ledge of Colonial matters, I say I am heartily delighted with the 
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great success of the Royal Colonial Institute. We had at first a good 
many theorists on our committee, but I, perhaps, took up the mote 
practical view of things, and began helping out emigrants, which 
now number 4,000, planted in our various Colonies. More than 
one of our early committee-men is an M.P. in our British Parliament, 
and another is Premier of New Zealand. I am sure Mr. Young 
has steadily worked hard, and I can but give him my cordial and 
personal thanks for such self-denying labours. It must have been 
a difficult task to select the subjects for discussion at our monthly 
meetings, and I am sure we are all much indebted to our valuable 
Honorary Secretary and the Council for the admirable subjects we 
have been entertained with during this last session. I heartily 
second the motion. (Applause.) 

The Duke of Manchester : Before I put the resolution to you 
I must be allowed to express the deep obligation which I personally 
feel to Mr. Young for what he has done. You have praised me too 
kindly perhaps. Both you and I have congratulated each other 
on the success which the Society has attained during my Presidency, 
but that success was in no small degree owing first to poor Mr. 
Eddy, whose loss we all so deeply lament, and since his demise to 
the very great exertions and conspicuous ability of Mr. Young. 
(Hear, hear.) With these few words I will assume your assent to 
this vote of thanks. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Frederick Young (who was received with cheers) said : My 
Lord Duke and gentlemen — Most heartily I thank you for the gene- 
rous compliment which you have been good enough to pay me. I 
really have given up a good deal of time to the important objects which 
have associated us together in this Institute. (Hear, hear.) But 
t must call your attention for one moment to the fact, that to-day 
is a very eventful one in our existence. As the Report stated, we 
have now been established for ten years. Of that period I have had 
the honour of holding the post of Honorary Secretary for four 
years, each of my predecessors having held it for three years. 
During the whole of that time we have been steadily progressing in 
doing what 1 for one consider is a very important work indeed for 
the whole of the Empire. My heart has been thoroughly in my 
work, and although I have been obliged to give up a great deal of 
time, and pay much attention to details connected with it, I assure 
you most conscientiously I have done so from a profound conviction 
that I was aiding in advancing the great interests of the whole of 
the British Empire. (Hear, hear.) I feel this quite as much to- 
day as I ever felt it before ; and I can only repeat that while it is 
extremely gratifying and very encouraging to have the kind and 
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complimentary expressions which have been used towards me for 
the exertions and any labour I may have taken upon myself as 
Honorary Secretary to the Institute, that my services will, as long 
as I have health and strength, be devoted towards the objects we 
all have in view. (Hear, hear.) I cannot sit down without alluding 
to the fact that, in spite of my not having shirked the time and 
duties attending the office of Honorary Secretary, I have always 
received the greatest possible assistance from my excellent friend, 
Mr. Labilliere. (Applause.) He is at all times ready to help 
me in anything in which I require his aid, and his ideas are pre- 
cisely those which I have myself with regard to what this Institute 
is capable of performing in connection with the whole Empire ; and 
although he is Australian born, and I was born in England, he feels 
just the same sympathy as I do myself for the whole of our fellow- 
countrymen who are beyond the seas. (Hear, hear* and cheers.) 
Mt.Stranoways proposed the next vote of thanks toMr.Molineux: — 

" That the most cordial vote of thanks be given to Mr. Molineux for his 
kindness in carrying ont the duties of Hon. Treasurer during the absence of 
Mr. Sargeaunt." 

I have great pleasure in proposing this resolution, because on one 
point Mr. Molineux and I are, to a certain extent, enemies. I 
want to get money out of the Treasury a great deal faster than he 
is disposed to let it go. That may be a recommendation to some 
persons. I know a man cannot make bricks without straw, still I 
think it would be extremely delightful for us to 'pass a resolution 
that the Treasurer or Hon. Treasurer should be compelled to 
honour all cheques drawn upon him. (Laughter.) If you were 
to do that, we should then be able to do something in respect to 
one part of the Report, and we should be able to provide more 
appropriate accommodation for the Institute. Although I know 
we cannot do it without money, yet the question of getting better 
accommodation is one which we must see to, and must put money 
into the Treasurer's pocket for the purpose. Everyone must see 
that these rooms are utterly unsuited to us at the present time. 
Indeed, two members from South Australia who joined during the 
last fortnight, friends of my own — I proposed them — they asked 
me, " Well, what are you going to do for a fellow if he does join ? " 
What could I say in reply ? The only answer I get from them 
is, " Well, I don't mind joining the Institute and subscribing, but 
I will not undertake to go there." That I know is the feeling that 
prevails amongst many. They do not like these rooms, and I do 
not wonder at it. I know one member of the Institute in a high 
position, who said that he did not like to come here because the 
rooms are not suitable to him. Everyone is saying the same, and 
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some of them speak of this room as " a pokey hole over a shirt- 
shop." (Laughter.) No one from the Australian Colonies joining 
an Institute of this kind would be content to have such a room as 
this. They would have better rooms. If you went into an insti- 
tute or into the merchants' rooms or offices out there, you would 
not find such chairs as these or even such highly ornamental and 
expensive wall paper. (A laugh.) Nothing of the kind would be 
found there, I apologise for trespassing on the time of the Insti- 
tute in a somewhat irregular manner, but as I oould not get here 
before, I thought I would avail myself of the opportunity of pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Molineux, and letting off some of 
the animosity I have towards him ; and I can only say, I will, the 
first time I get the chance, endeavour to put my hand into his 
official pocket. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Fbeeland : I have great pleasure in seconding that, and if 
these Australian gentlemen will only put their hands into their 
pockets we shall meet their views at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. Stranoways : I would remind Mr. Freeland that when a 
man opens a shop he does not tell the public that " If you will 
come and deal with me I will obtain good articles." It is his duty 
to get the articles and keep them ready at hand for the customers 
when they think fit to come. 

The noble Chaibman put the motion, and it was carried. 

Mr. Molineux: I shall not detain you at this late hour by 
making a speech, and will only express my sincere thanks for the 
kindness and the honour you have shown me in passing this vote. 
It has really been a pleasure during the absence of Mr. Sargeaunt 
to take the duties of Honorary Treasurer upon me, and which will 
shortly devolve upon him again. I am happy, small as it is, to be 
able to hand him over a surplus. (Hear, hear.) With regard to 
the observations of Mr. Strangways, I believe I interpret the 
sentiments of the whole Council in the wish that the Treasurer 
should be in possession of such ample funds as would secure the 
most palatial buildings at the West End for our Institute,, but 
under existing circumstances, prudence is, I think, the proper 
course to follow. I beg to thank you very sincerely indeed. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Young : I may say, in conclusion, that our session and our 
season is now over. The next thing I hope will be that in the 
course of three weeks you will receive from me the annual volume, 
and I think when you are able to turn over its pages you will agree 
with me that we shall never have published a more valuable or 
more useful volume of our transactions than the one I shall have 
the honour of forwarding to you. (Hear, hear.) 

The meeting then separated. 
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